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C. S. Van Winkle. 
T is to the liberal and patriotic mind a 
source of proud satisfaction, to behold 
the benign effects of the universal reli- 
gious toleration guarrantied to the people 
of the United States, by the Federal Con- 
stitution,—to see all sects of Christians 
living, if not in harmony, at least in 
peace, and Jews and Gentiles openly 
worshipping God after the dictates of their 
own hearts, without fear, and almost 
without reproach—to see all the avenues 
to wealth, to fame, and to power, equally 
open to every candidate who will court 
them by honourable means, without the 
nugatory requisition of a religious test ; 
and all the talents and energies of the na- 
tion brought inte unrestricted exercise 
and generous competition. Nor are the 
results of this beneficent system less a 
subject of gratulation to the enlightened 
disciple of Jesus, than to the calculating 
statesman. The interests of true religion, 
and the true interests of the common- 
wealth, are, indeed, closely conjoined,— 
but nothing can be more baneful to both, 
than the boasted coalition of church and 
state. Under the auspices of such acom- 
bination, government becomes a burthen, 
and religion ascourge. The exclusion of 
any rational being, of correct morals, from 
any station for which his Creator has fit- 
ted him, on the ground of his inadequate 
comprehension of that Being, of whom the 
wisest of us has but an imperfect under- 
standing, is an act of inmjustice,~and as 
Vor. ut.—No. ur, 21 


what is commenced in wrong can only 
be supported by violence, a union of the 
kind we refer to has a direct tendency to 
the establishment of a sort of secular 
hierarchy, in which the priesthood pander 
for the sovereign and the sovereign pimps 
for the priesthood, whilst the unhappy 
subject, whom it is alike the duty of both 
to protect, is mutually abandoned as a 
prey to their common rapacity. Ages of 
mournful experience attest this truth; 
and the blood of martyrs cries from the 
ground against such unhallowed alliances. 
The salutary influence of a complete se- 
verance of religious from political con- 
cerns, is happily exemplified among us. 
It is conspicuously shown in the very oc- 
casion which has given rise to these re- 
marks. One cannot but perceive, in 
reading the Discourse of Mr. Noah, which 
gives title to this article, the advantages 
which he, in common with his fellow wor- 
shippers, has derived from a free and equal 
intercourse with Christians,—not only is 
the rancour of their religious hatred done 
away, but they have even imbibed some 
of the distinguishing doctrines of our holy 
faith. From the catholic tone of this ad- 
dress, and from the enlarged charity 
which it inculcates and claims, we should 
hardly imagine it to proceed from those, 
who still arrogate to themselves the title 
of ** God’s chosen people,””—and who pre- 
served their isolation by the sternest in- 
hospitality aud most brutal intolerance 
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fowards all other nations, till they became 
at last ascornand a by-word, and, in a re- 
verse of circumstances, were refused the 
comity which they had demed—from 
those, whose ancestors, in taking posses- 
sion of the ‘‘ land of promise,” exercised 
an exterminating vengeance, so horrible 
in its execution against the miserable in- 
habitants whom they came to drive out, 
throwing some into furnaces and sawing 
others asunder, that could the Deity re- 
array word he might well have revoked 
his bounty—from those—but we will not 
call up against them the persecutions of 
the early Christians. The later Christians 
we believe have amply retaliated upon 
them, not only their own imjuries, but 
those ef all the rest of the world. Nor 
do we intend any scandal by bringing to 
recollection what we rejoice lives only in 
memory. We donot know that Chris- 
tianity would derive any advantage from 
a comparison with Judaism, of the atro- 
cities which have been committed, by the 
professors of each, under the sanction of 
its name. We certainly do not desire 
to institute any—though it must be ad- 
mitted to the honoar of Christians, that it 
was in the plenitude of their power they 
bowed to the meek precepts of their reli- 
gion, and learnt ‘‘ forgiveness of enemies,” 
whilst it was after the lessons of adversity, 
and with the benefit of Christian example, 
that the Jews first brought themselves to 
act upon this divine injunction. And this 
is all the inference we would draw. We 
should show eurselves wanting in that 
spirit which we wish to cherish, were we 
to go farther. 

But if Mr. Noah has benefitted by his 
opportunities of acquiring just views of 
religion, afforded by his residence in a 
Christian land, he has richly repaid the 
obligation. In the Discourse before us, 
there are many axtoms which cannot be 
too widely disseminated, and which we can- 
not but regret are not more generally re- 
ceived. There are ministers of the gospel, 
not only incapable of writing as he has 
written, but of feehng that authentic 
piety which he has mamfested,—who, in 
attempting to eradicate the depravity 
of their nature, have extirpated every 
natural grace which God had implanted 
in them, and, in pulling out the tares, 
have plucked up the wheat also. 

Mr. Noah has taken a cursory review 
of the Jewish history, and a survey of 
the present condition of his countrymen. 
The latter, which is condensed, as well as 
interesting, we will lay before our readers. 

‘“‘ Great Britain, by an act of parliament, 
vassed in the year 1753, granted to the Jews 
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the rights of citizens ; the clamours of the 
people, and, indeed, the discontent of a 
large portion of the Jews themselves, caused 
this honourable law to be revoked; and 
from the organization of the government, 
there exists no hope at present of its revival. 
This cannot be sufficiently deplored ; a dif- 
ference of religion, and a disparity in forms 
of worship, should not separate men, nor 
weaken the civil bonds that unite them. I 
is by mutual confidence that errors may be 
ascertained and checked, and good actions 
known and rewarded. We are not apt to 
look for superstition or prejudice in a coun- 
try where intelligence and morality flourish. 
The English civil code is pure and whole 
some in its foundation, wise and indepen- 
dent in its execution: they have the most 
splendid seminaries of learning, and illus- 
trious institutions of charity. Their religious 
disqualifications arise from political events, 
connected with the supposed existence and 
integrity of the government, not springing 
from the feelings or wishes of the people. 
Although the Jews in Great Britain are de- 
prived of the essential rights of citizens, it 
must, nevertheless, be conceded, that every 
municipal protection is extended to them in 
common with other subjects, that every en- 
couragement is given to their industry and 
commercial views, and that a tolerant dis- 
position, commensurate with their charac- 
ter, is afforded them. There are many pos- 
sessing respectability and wealth; many 
who boast of cultivated talents; they are 
attached to their country, and are always 
ready to support it. ‘This is a commendable 
spirit ; for that country whose justice and 
humanity allows the Israelite to repose in 
peace in his dwelling, secure in his person, 
in his property, and his religious rights, is 
ever worthy of his best efforts in its defence 
and preservation. 

“In France the Jews suffered much from 
persecution ; and, until this day, their con- 
dition would have been but partially ame- 
liorated, had not the veil of error been rent 
by a powerful effort ; had not the progress 
of learning and the dissemination of science 
taught a people naturally liberal and bu 
mane, that to be true to themselves they 
should be just to others. Trampling on the 
fetters of prejudice, and disdaining to nour- 
ish the superstition and bigotry of the darker 
ages, they announced a toleration in reli- 
gious opinions, and gave freedom to the 
conscience. Not content alone with the 
commencement of a good work, they com- 
pleted it: they declared the Jews of their 
country to be citizens; and, with this de- 
claration, gave them every essential right 
This was to have been expected from a great 
nation, which had acquired a reputation in 
arts, in arms, and in science, that no reverse 
of fortune can impair. 

‘“‘ Part of Italy contains many respectable 
and enlightened Jews, who receive every 
protection from government in the prosecu- 
tion of their temporal and religious concerns 
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“ The Austrian and Russian empires, and 
their dependencies, the States in Germany, 
ihe kingdoms of Holland, Prussia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, are peopled with a vast num- 
ber of Jews; many of them possessing 
wealth and learning—many inheriting po- 
verty and ignorance; their privileges are 
controlled and circumscribed, and preju- 
dices yet exist, though milder measures are 
adopted towards them in the present times. 
it unfortunately has been the case, that, 
hitherto, the governments of Europe, gene- 
rally, have directed their attention more to 
the punishment of crimes than the reward- 
ing of virtue. The failings of the Jews have 
been the theme of incessant reproach and 
rigorous severity; their good actions have 
been unaccredited and unrewarded ! If the 
Jews in Europe have been indifferent to 
public opinion, it is because that opinion in- 
variably operated to their prejudice ; their 
minds were cramped, and their pursuits 
were low, because they were deprived of 
every source of ambition and emulation. 
Attempts to reform them have failed, be- 
cause severe and restrictive laws, harsh and 
oppressive punishments, have been substi- 
tuted for mild ordinances and temperate re- 
gulations. This course has ever been un- 
wise and injudicious. While they are con- 
sidered as a people, on whom oppression 
and persecution may be exercised with im- 
punity—while they are deemed fit objects 
jor scorn and contempt—they will never 
cease to evidence towards their oppressors 
teelings wounded and lacerated, and senti- 
ments of repugsance and irritation. They 
should be treated with a degree of lenity 
and mildness, to which their long sufferings 
justly entitle them. They must be made 
sensible of the necessity and importance of 
industry, wisdom, and tolerance, by precept 
and example. 

“* Society throughout Europe, (and wher- 
ever our people are scattered they are ob- 
jects of our solicitation,) without doubt, will 


be greatly benefitted by the amelioration of 


the Jews ; and the countries which they in- 
habit be greatly strengthened by giving 
them the essential rights of citizens. Their 
moral and physical character will be im- 
proved ; their integrity and industry will be 
strengthened, and their attachment to the 
governments which protect them will be 
firm and sincere. They will progressively 
acquire a love for science, and a taste for 
the arts ; they will increase in wealth ; and, 
in proportion to their liberty, they will en- 
courage learning and promote civilization ; 
and from a participation of equal privileges, 
they will attain a degree of perfection and 
happiness which our unfortunate people 
have never yet enjoyed. But I shall be ask- 
ed, is there no conntry in Europe from 
whence the Jews have been banished, where 
persecution, with an iron hand, weighed 
them to the earth, and where torture and 
flames have afforded them a passage to the 
grave? Ay, Spain and Portuga!--londs 
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darkness and bigotry ; they persecuted, and 
finally banished the Jews; and, with them, 
banished their prosperity and national 
strength. Look at them: centuries behind 
their cotemporaries in civilization ; the peo- 
ple fettered by ignorance ; the arm of go- 
vernment unnerved by disaffection ; their 
resources destroyed; their colonies con- 
quered; and their energies impaired: they 
are leftto the sway and influence of more 
liberal and powerful nations. Spain and 
Portugal, from their bigotry and intolerance, 
their flames and inquisitions, their pride and 
their ignorance, have been cut off from 
every hope of solid independence, and de- 
prived of (he sympathy and respect of other 
nations. Let other nations take warnin 
from their example. The patriot ruler -" 
sovereign sacrifices private interest and pri- 
vate affection for the welfare of his subjects ; 
he cements them together in the bonds of 
harmony, unanimity, and affection. The 
ra who builds his hopes of safety, 
like those of Spain and Portugal, on the ig- 
norance of his people; who shuts the door 
to learning and civilization, and perpetuates 
a state of vassalage, is false to his God and 
his country: sooner or later, peril and ca- 
lamity will menace the welfare, and even 
the existence of his inheritance.” 


The candour which he has displayed 
towards foreign nations, gives weight to 
the eulogium which he passes on our own 
country ; 


“ Let us turn, then, from Europe and her 
errors of opinion on points of faith, to cou 
template a more noble prospect. Our coun- 
wry, the bright example of universal tole 
rance, of liberality, true religion, and good 
faith. Inthe formation and arrangement ot 
our civil code, the sages and patriots whose 
collected wisdom adopted them, closed the 
doors upon that great evil which has shaken 
the old world to ifs centre. They proclaim. 
ed freedom of conseience, and lett the er- 
rors of the heart to be judged at that tribu 
nal whose rights should never have been 
usurped. Here, no inequality of privileges- 
no asperity of opinion—no invidious dis- 
tinctions exist; dignity is blendid with 
equality ; justice administered impartially - 
merit alone has a fixed value; and each 
man is stimulated by the same laudable am- 
bition—an ambition of doing his duty, and 
meriting the good will of his fellow citizens. 
Until the Jews can recover their ancient 
rights and dominions, and take their rank 
among the governments of the earth, this is 
their chosen country; here they can rest 
with the persecuted from every clime, se- 
cure in person and property, protected from 
tyranny and oppression, and participating oi 
equal rights and immunities. Forty years 
ot experience have tested the wisdom oi 
our institutions, and they only will be sur- 
rendered with the existence of the nation. ' 
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tant religious, as well as political truths, 
will be recognized. The following pas- 
sage breathes a spirit worthy of a Chris- 
tian pastor, and contains an acknowledg- 
ment which must encourage him, and ad- 
vice by which he may profit. 


“ Let it not, however, be said, that be- 
cause there are no laws which fetter the 
conscience, or religion incorporated in the 
government, that the people are insensible 
to the obligations of religious worship. I 
have been in many parts of the globe, and 
I may safely aver, that this is the only coun- 
try where religion flows in one pure, broad, 
rapid stream, supported by the intelligence 
of the people, and the liberality and tolera- 
tion which are always the effect of moral 
and enlightened habits. We have only to 
fear the effects of too great a zeal, which, in 
mistaking the salutary principles of religion, 
may render crooked the fair and noble path 
of toleration. It is incumbent on us who 
enjoy blessings in this country which are 
denied to many of our brethren throughout 
the world, to render ourselves worthy of 
equal rights by duly estimating their impor- 
tance, and enlightening the mind, so as to 
be fully sensible of the nature and value of 
those privileges. The means are within our 
reach. It is a system of sound education, 
alone, which tends to strengthen the facul- 
ties, improve the morals, and untold the in- 
tellectual powers of man. ‘To rescue our 
fellow creature froma state of ignorance— 
to enlighten his understanding—to render 
him seusible of the benefactions of God— 
to excite that laudable ambition—that spirit 
of emulation—that noble and elevated dis- 
position which the cultivated and accom- 
plished mind is capable of attaining, are the 
most pleasing, the most rational efforts of a 
venevolent heart.’ 

Let us not, however, by the commen- 
dations we bestow upon this Discourse, 
where its language is coincident with 
that of Christianitv, lay ourselves open 
to the suspicion of heing ready to com- 
promise any doctrine of Christian faith. 
We must still regard the Jews, however 
they may have approximated to us in 
some particulars, as wanderers from the 
jold. God in his own good tune wil gather 
them in. It becomes us, in the interval, 
not to obstruct his gracious purposes. 

Mr. Noah indulges some speculations 
in regard to the return of the Jews to 
Palestine, which probably have not oc- 
curred to most of our readers. It is sin- 
gular that the Jews as well as Christians 
calculate on this event. though their be- 
hef init is placed on different grounds, 
and they anticipate diametrically opposite 
consequences from it. 


‘“« Never were prospects for the restoration 
oi the Jewish nation to their ancient rghts 
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and dominion more brilliant than they are 
at present. There are upwards of seven 
millions of Jews known to be in existence 
throughout the world, a number greater 
than at any period of our history, and pos- 
sessing more wealth, activity, influence, and 
talents, than any body of people of their 
number on earth. The signal for breaking 
the Turkish sceptre in Europe will be their 
emancipation; they will deliver the north 
of Africa from its oppressors; they will as- 
sist to establish civilization in European 
Turkey, and may revive commerce and the 
arts in Greece; they will march in trium- 
phant numbers, and possess themselves once 
more of Syria, and take their rank among 
the governments of the earth. This is not 
fancy. Ihave been too much among them 
in Europe and Africa—I am too well ac- 
their views and sentiments in 
Asia, to doubt their intentions. They hold 
the purse strings, and can wield the sword ; 
they can bring 100,000 men into the field. 
Let us then hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when, from the operation of liberal and 
enlightened measures, we may look towards 
that country where our people have esta- 
blished a mild, just, and honourable govern- 
ment, accredited by the world, and admired 
by all good men. Let us not seek the errors 
of other taiths, but calmly and peaceably 
pursue our own, in which there are no er- 
rors. Let us respect and assist all -religions 
which acknowledge God, and whose prin- 
ciples are justice and mercy. We, of all 
others, can hold out the hand of toleration: 
the time will come when the wanderer who 
has been led astray in search of other gods, 
will acknowledge the unity and omnipo- 
tence of the God of Israel, when persecu- 
tion shall cease, and the groan of oppression 
be heard no more. Between two good men 
professing different faiths, no difference ex- 
ists; both are born equal—both have a right 
to worship the Almighty in his own way ; 
the road to honeur should be open to both, 
for both must pursue the same path to iin 

mortality.” 

We thought it proper to give tius ex- 
tract at full length,as, whilst it shows the 
nature of the expectation which the Jews 
indulge, it discovers a latitude of charity 
which has not often been allowed them. 

As a composition, this performance is 
highly creditable to Mr. Noah. The style 
is perspicuous and energetic, and the 
language chaste. There are a few gram. 
matical errors in it, which are, however, 
evidently attributable to an inadvertence, 
which is pardonable in one who has super- 
added a production of this nature, to the 
jabours ot an editor of a daily paper. 
Our own experience of editorial distrac- 
tion will incline us to compound for simi- 
lar lenity ,— 

Hane veniam damus, petimusque vicissim 
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The Poems, Odes, Songs, and other Metrical Effusions of Samuet Woop- 


12mo. pp- 288. New- 


York. Abraham Asten and Matthias Lopez. 


YEYWO motives are assigned by the 

publishers for giving this volume to 
the world, ‘‘ a desire to rescue from obli- 
vion the fugitive productions of a native 
poet,’’—-and, ‘‘a desire to relieve their 
unfortunate author from those pecuniary 
embarrassments, which have been crea- 
ted principaHy by the benevolence of his 
disposition; embarrassments which are 
the more painful to the sufferer, inas- 
much as they tend to oppose the genuine 
ebullitions of a heart governed by ho- 
nour, integrity, and every virtuous prin- 
ciple.” 

The statement of these motives is cre- 
ditable, neither to the discernment, nor 
the generosity of the public; and affords 
another instance of the applicability of 
the often quoted remark of Juvenal :— 


Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtotibus ohstat 
Res angusta domi. 


Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 


From the biographical sketch, given by 
the publishers, it appears that Mr. Wood- 
worth has hitherto been the favorite of 
disappointment and misfortune. He was 
bork in the town of Scituate, Mass. 1785. 
While yet almost a child, he began to 
lisp innumbers.” With the clergyman 
of bis native town, some time was spent 
m acquiring a partial knowledge of Eng- 
lish and Latin grammar ; and he had once 
the joyful expectation of being indulged 
with a collegiate education; but the po- 
verty of his parents, and the cold prudence 
of the wealthy, rendered this expectation 
vain. Frustrated in his wishes, he served 
an apprenticeship with a printer, in Bos- 
ton; subsequently Jaboured as a journey- 
man; and has since been an author, and 
an editor and proprietor of several pe- 
riodical publications ; struggling with po- 
verty and debts, and strenuously contend- 
ing for competence and fame. Love too, 
(for, excepting one of the Wartons, what 
poet has not been a lover”) contributed to 
delight, distract, and impoverish him. In 
the volume before us, we see so many 
disjecta membra poeta, that the short re- 
lation of the bard’s buffettings, prefixed to 
the worl, has not been read without sym- 
pathy and sorrow; nor without the inef- 
fectual regret that the benevolence of 
fortune is so frequently extended to the 
undeserving ; while genius and merit are 
consigned to indigence and obsenrity. 


‘¢ Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb_ 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar! 

Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Has felt the influence of malignant star, 

And wag’d with fortune an eternal war, 

Check’d by the scoff of pride, by envy’s frown, 

And poverty’s uneonquerable bar, 

In life’s low wale remote has pin'd alone, 

Then dropp’d into the grave, unpitied and un- 


known! 


That every man is suw forlune faber, 
the architect of his own fortune, we ut- 
terly deny. To the mechanic and day- 
labourer, the remark may be applied. If 
a dollar be daily earned, and but half of 
that sum daily spent, arithmetic may 
teach the consequence: in a given time 
so many hundred dollars may be amass- 
ed. Genius seldom makes such calcula- 
tions; if at all in life, rarely in early life. 
Genius usually needs a guardian long af- 
ter the term of legal infancy; yet, before 
and after, is too headstrong to submit to 
the control of another. Of all men of 
talents the poet of indigence is probably 
least inclined, especially in youth, to listen 
to prudence. Indeed, he then knows 
what is prudence only by her name. 
Airy castles are to him certainties. He 
can without difliculty, almost without ef- 
fort, establish his fame; be caressed by 
the great, and beloved by the fair. After 
frequent refusals, an ode is admitted into 
the corner of a newspaper. When it firsi 
meets his eyes, his heart throbs with plea- 
sure. Nowcomesthe inquiry, ** Whowrote 
it?’ The author feels immortality in every 
vein. <A few, unfit to judge, highly extol 
it. And of those who are capable of cor- 
rect decision, how few would wake the 
young bard from his golden dream? The 
certainty of his celebrity is now establish- 
ed. He lays a thousand plans; and fol- 
lows now one, and then another; till af- 
ter many years of constant poverty and 
occasional hope, he either throws himselt 
away in despondency, or, never expect- 
ing to reach the eminence once fondly 
anticipated, and cursing the unhappy 
hour when he first blundered on a rhyme. 
he wisely weighs the solidity of substan- 
tial fare, with the emptiness of niggardly 
praise ; and betakes himself with assiduity 
to some occupation which shall ensure the 
former 

Of how many in Europe, of how manv 
in this country, is such the short history - 
eanally the history of such as deserve 
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aad such as never cuuld deserve, the po- 
etic laurel. Some, conscious of their in- 
tellectual powers, through every opposi- 

tion pass unappalled, tll they triumphant- 
ly grasp the object of their long pursuit. 
Of the poetic exaltation of others, some 
fortunate contingency may be the princi- 
pal cause. But of the hundreds, if not 
thousands, of those, who have rhymed in 
(heir boyhood, within the last forty years, 
how few are known, or will ever be 
known, to the reading world! Of such, 
how melancholy would be the faithful his- 
tory,—how mournful the tale of their 
soul-blasting disappointments—the relJa- 
tion of their struggles and sorrows ; these 
closing existence with the repeated glass; 
those under the ¢ consuming of lacerated 
sensibility; some in the unwholesome- 
ness and shame of incarceration, and 
others indignantly by the steel, the bul- 
let, or the mortal opiate ! 

We are perhaps straying. The short 
sccount, prefixed to this volume, of the 
suthor’s sad changes and mishaps of life, 
have led us aside from what, perhaps, 
imore strictly belongs to this article. One 
or two remarks further, and we shall at- 
vend to the work before us. 

As an apology for the want of patron- 
age in this country, it has been said that 
we are yet 2 young country; that there 
are among us no men of overgrown es- 
tates, like those of the opulent noblemen 
of Europe; and that it is not to be ex- 
pected that individuals should patronise, 
or pension genius, whether in the pursuit 
of science, or literature, or the arts; but 
that the public should be the sole patron. 

Alas! the public is too slow to discern ; 
oy rather, it is impossible it should, in most 
/ases, be able to discern merit in obseu- 
sity. A Tomer, a Shakespeare, or a Zeu- 
xis, might here starve, ere the public 
wonld know of his existence. When a 
yan’s name has become celebrated, and 
1s fashionable to extol him, public pa- 
ironage is often immense. Let a Scott 
write the feeblest commonplace, or a By- 
son indite nothing but extravagance, he 
have lus balf a crown per line ; while 
an unknown Milton might offer a Comus 
era L’Allegro, an Il Penseroso or a Ly- 
eidas, and, in great hkelihood, no book- 
seller would risk publication; or, the 
publication risked, it would be quite un- 
certain if a dozen copies could be sold. 

What author receives a pension in the 
United States’ We have never heard of 
more than one instance. Several years 
«zu, a number of gentlemen, in Boston, 
subseribed a certain sum each, to be paid 

‘o Hannah Adams during life. The names 


of these gentlemen vught to be known as 
the first, who have set a liberal, a noble 
example; an example which should be 
imitated; and which would, if umitated, 
be followed by results, never injurious, 
often most honourable to the literary 
reputation of the country. Suppose a 
young man should be discovered, in in- 
digent circumstances, but unquestionably 
endowed with extraordinary talents for 
poetry, or for painting ; how many indivi- 
duals are there, in any of our principal 
cities, whose annual incomes, counted by 
thousands, would not feel a contribution 
sufficient to enable him, unembarrassed, 
to pursue his studies till such excellence 
should be attained, as would not only 
bring gratification and honour to his pa- 
trons, but hasten the upward progress of 
our country’s character to an elevation 
equal to that of any of the proud mo- 
narchies of Europe? We know a geolo- 
gist, skilled in his favourite science, and 
ardent in its pursuit, who has examined, 
with great labour and ability, the differ- 
ent strata of rock from Catskill moun- 
tains to Boston, and has published a pro- 
fite of the country—the first of the kind 
in America—who laments the want of pe- 
cuniary meaus, perhaps a hundred dol- 
lars, to enable him to pursue his research- 
es tothe White Hills. We know not that 
a small pension would make him a Wer- 
ner; but we know how backward we are 
in the knowledge of geology and mine- 
ralogy, compared with other countries ; 
and this instance is, probably, only one, 
among very many, of the impossibility of 
duly attending to studies which might lead 
to drscoveries most useful to the country, 
simply for the want of such small supplies 
as the wealthy might furnish without an 
effort, and with the utmost convenience. 
Of Mr. Woodworth we know little, ex- 
cepting what appears in the volume before 
us. Confident, however, we are, that, 
were his mind at ease, and were ke to 
devote a few years to the accomplishment 
of some poetic work of magnitude, there 
would be found init much more to ad- 
mire than to censure ;—that its predomi- 
nant qualities would be excellence. The 
want of a classical education, frequently 
seen in this volume, would be in a great 
degree remedied by time and study.— 
We sincerely wish he could be indulged 
with leisure, and quiet, and time, for the 
creation and polishing of something more 
worthy his genius than the publication of 
these incousiderable and hastily written 
pieces: most of them doubtless proper for 
the occasion that gave them birth, but 
few of them doing more than showing 
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how much more might be done. This 
wish is also applicable to many a one at 
present, as Dryden says of himself, * in 
the rudiments of poetry, without name or 
reputation in the world.” 

Most of the pieces are short. ‘ The 
Quarter Day,” and New-Haven,”’ are 
of the greatest length. To the citizens 
of New-York, who annually witness the 
bustle of this day, the perusal of ** The 
Quarter Day,” will be an acceptable 
treat. Ameng the small pieces, we first 
select for insertion “The Wreath of 
Love; not because it is superior to 
many others, but because it will, at least 
as much as any other, give the reader a 
correct idea of the author’s manner. 


“ THE WREATH OF LOVE. 


Let Fame her wreath for others twine, 
The fragrant Wreath of Love be mine, 
With balm-distilling blossoms wove ; 
Let the shrill trumpet’s hoarse alarms 
Bid laurels grace the victor’s arms, 
Where Havoc’s blood-stain'd banners move: 
Be mine to wake the softer notes, 
Where Acidalia’s banner floats, 
And wear the gentler Wreath of Love. 


The balmy rose let stoics scorn ; 
Let squeamish mortais dread the thorn, 
And fear the pleasing pain to prove ; 
ll fearless bind itto my heart; 
While ev’ry pang its thorns impart, 
The flowret’s balsam shall remove : 
For, sweeten’d by the nectar’d kiss, 
‘Tis pain that gives a zest to bliss, 
And freshens still the Wreath of Love. 


Give me contentment, peace, and health, 

A moderate share of worldly wealth, 
And friends, such blessings to improve ; 

A heart to give when mis’ry pleads, 

To heal each rankling wound that bleeds 
And ev'ry mental pain remove : 

But with these give—else all deny— 

The fair, for whom I breathe the sigh ; 
And wedlock be a Wreath: of Love. 


Connubial bliss unknown to strife, 
A faithtul friend, a virtuous wite, 
Be mine for many years to prove : 
Our wishes one, within each breast 
The dove of peace shall make her nest, 
Nor ever from the ark remove ; 
Till call'd to heav’n; through ages there, 
Be ours the blissful lot to wear 
A never fading Wreath of Love.” 


Several trifling errors may be here dis- 
covered; (the wound that rankles has 
generally ceased to bleed ;) but the lines 
possess merit, and plainly indicate of what 
the poet would be capable, ‘uncer the 
shelter of academic bowers,” released 
from inconvenience and distraction.” 

The following stanzas, without hesita- 
tion, we pronounce beautiful. In reading 
them we think of Montrornert 


oodworih’s Poens. 


* THE TOMB OF HENRY 


Where Hudson's murm’ring billows 
Kiss Jersey's verdant shore, 
Beneath those spreading willows 
Sleeps Henry of the moor. 
The pride of all the plain 
Was Anna’s chosen swain ; 
But Anna weeps, 
For Henry sleeps 
Beneath the weeping willow-tree. 


They lov'd with pure affection : 
Their artless souls were true: 
The promising connexion 
Their friends with rapture view ; 
And name the morn of May 
Their happy wedding day. 
But Anna weeps, 
For Henry sleeps 
Beneath the weeping willow-tree. 


They hail the rising morrow 

Which dawns to.see them blest: 
But, ah! ere eve, what sorrow 

Fills Anna’s lovely breast : 

She sees the Hudson’s wave 
Become her Henry’s grave : 
And Anna‘weeps, 
For Henry sleeps, 

Beneath the weeping willow-tree 
She tears her flowing tresses ; 

Invokes his parted breath ; 

And with her wild caresses 

Invites him back from death : 

But, ah! ber lips’ warm kiss 
Imparts no glow to his: 
And Anna weeps, 
For Henry sleeps 

Beneath the weeping willow-tree 
She sees beneath the willow 

Her lover laid to rest; 

The earth his nuptial pillow, 
And not her virgin breast. 
Around his verdant tom) 
The early daisies bloom: 
There Anna weeps, 
There Henry sleeps 
Beneath the weeping willow-tree. ’ 

Few stanzas are written with more fe- 
licity than the last of the above! Camp- 
bell would not have been displeased had 
»t been attributed to him. 

From the specimens we have given, we 
doubt not the reader is disposed to think 
favourably, if not highly, of the poetical 
abilities of Mr. Woodworth. 

It isnot eur intention to crilically ex- 
amine the merits of the different pieces, 
nor to enter into a minute specification of 
such errors as a careful scrutiny might 
doubtless detect; and we conclude with 
the expression of our sincerest wishes that 
the author of this volume may yet, in 
trite language, see better days; when. 
though he has bid a poetical farewell to 
the muse, he will feel the pleasure and 
see the propriety of remembering the 
adage, that a bad promise is hetter broken 
than kept. 4 
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F a book is to be accounted a good 
one which answers the end that the 
author proposed to himself in writing it, 
ve must needs speak favourably of this ;— 
for as its main object appears to be the 
exhibition of the ridiculous, so its almost 
infallible effect must be to provoke risi- 
bility. “We will freely confess that we 
enjoyed a very hearty laugh over it, and 
we are content that any one who has read 
it and preserved the composure of his 
muscles, shall reprove us for our levity. 
The praise, however, to which a produc- 
tion is entitled from its correspondence 
with the intent of the author, is qualified 
by the nature of that intent. To have 
succeeded in a reprehensible design, is an 
unenviable commendation ; and merely to 
have excited merriment, hardly amounts 
to fame. We do not, indeed, consider 
this work to have originated in any higher 
motive than that to whieh we have al- 
ready ascribed it, though it betrays a de- 
gree of political animosty which exempts 
it from the negative character of harm- 
less satire, without, perhaps, acquiring it 
a more laudatory denomination. We are 
inclined to believe that the degrading 
personal allusions which abound in these 
poetic epistles, are introduced rather for 
pungency of effect than from malevolence 
of purpose. But this kind of mischievous 
waggery, is a dangerous propensity to en- 
courage. A wicked wit, in his merciless 
warfare, spares neither friend, nor foe, 
nor age, nor sex. Noone is safe from his 
attacks ;—the loudest laugher to-day, is 
liable to be made the laughing-stock of 
to-morrow. Nor is merit any security 
against the shafts of the satirist. The eye 
of malice will discover some vulnerable 
3pot in the veriest Achilles, some crevice 
in the most perfect panoply, where the 
marksman may infix his envenomed dart. 
In truth, men of splendid talents and vir- 
tues, as they are most calculated to excite 
envy, are most exposed to its assaults. 
The Athenian, who avowed that he voted 
for the ostracism of Aristides because he 
hated to hear him called The Just, only 
acted upon the same principle which go- 
verns thousands who have not the candour 
to acknowledge it. The faults and foibles 
of those in elevated stations are, besides, 
more open to view, and the vulgar delight 
in exaggerating them. Jvnius, in admit- 
‘ing one good act to hare been periormed 


by the duke of Bedford, in the course of 
a long life, observes, that ‘“‘it is not the 
less conspicuous for standing alone.’? The 
same may be said, with equal truth, of a 
solitary stain on the reputation of a great 
and good man. Whilst, then, we would 


Put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the raseal naked through the world, 


let us be cautious how we compel the 
virtuous, or the unfortunate, to run the 
gauntlet. 

That any of the political crimination in 
this volume is unjust, we shall not under- 
take to say, though we are yet to learn 
that all of it is deserved ;—but the taunts 
at qualities of mind and body, both un- 
avoidable and inoffensive, deserve repro- 
bation, and the light mention of female 
names is base and unmanly. Our igno- 
rance of many of the individuals alluded 
to, disqualifies us, to be sure, from judg- 
ing of the propriety, as well as of the 
point, of many of the poet’s innuendos. 
Our remarks, therefore, are general in 
their application. 

To bring our readers at once acquaint- 
ed with the Fudge family, (or, at least, 
with one branch of it,) and with the ob- 
jects of their tour, we will take an extract 
from Miss Biddy Fudge’s first letter, un- 
der date of Amiens, which informs us ef 
all these things, with that precision which 
we usually find, on similar topics, in the cor- 
respondence of young ladies of eighteen, 
Just let loose from a boarding-school. The 
letter is addressed to Miss Dorothy , 
of Clonskilty, in Ireland. After relating 
their adventures, from the time of their 
landing, Miss Biddy runs on— 


“ Our party consists, in a neat Calais job, 

Of Papa and myself, Mr. Connor and Bor. 

You remember how sheepish Bos look’d at Kil- 
randy, 

But, Lord! he’s quite alter'd—they’ve made him 
a dandy ; 

A thing, you know, whisker’d, great-coated, 
and lae’d, 

Like an hour-glass, éxceedingly small in the 
waist : 
Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet to 

scholars, 
With heads, so immovably stuck in shirt-collars, 
That seats like our music-stools soon must be 
found them, 
To twirl, when the creatures may wish to look 
round them! 
In short, dear, “a Dandy’’describes what I mean 
And Boe’s tar the best of the genus I've seen - 
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An tad young man, fond of learning, am- 
itious, 
And goes now to Paris to study French dishes, 
Whose names—think, how quick! he already 
knows pat, 

Ai la braise, petits patés, and—what d’ye call that 
They inflict on potatoes ?—oh! maitre a’hétel— 
I assure you, dear Dolly, he knows them as well 
As if nothing but these all his life he had eat, 
Though a bit of them Bobby has never touch’d 


et ; 
But fast ‘knows the names of French dishes and 


cooks, 
As dear Pa knows thetitles of authors and books. 


Asto Pa, what d’ye think ?—mind, its all entre 
nous 

But you know, love, I never keep secrets from 
you— 

Why, be’s writing a book—what, a tale? a ro- 
mance ? 

No, ye gods, would it were !—but his Travels in 

rance ; 

At the special desire (he let out t’other day) 

Of his _ and his patron, my lord C—stl—- 

Who said, ‘My dear Fudge ——,’ I forget 
th’ exact words, 

And, it’s strange, no one ever remembers my 
lord’s ; 

But ‘twas something to say that, as all must allow 

A good orthodox work is much wanting just 
now 

To expound to the world the new—thingummie 
—science, 

Found out by the—what’s-its-name—Holy Alli- 
ance 

And prove to mankind that their rights are but 
0 y 

= freedom a joke, (which it is, you know, 


‘ There’s none,’ said his lordship, ‘if J may be 
judge, 
Halt so fit for this great undertaking as Fudge!’ 


“ The matter’s soon settled—Pa flies to the Row, 
The first stage your tourists now usually go,) 
ettles all for his quarto--advertisements praises-- 

Starts post from the door, with his tablets— 

French phrases— 

€ Scott’s Visit,’ of course—in short, ev’ry thing 

he has 

An author can want, except words and ideas: 

And lo! the first thing, in the spring of the year, 

Is — Fudge at the front of a quarto, my 

ear ! 


“¢ But, bless me, my paper’s near out, so I’d bet- 
ter 

Draw fast to a close :—this exceeding long letter 

You owe to a déjeiiner @ la fourchette, 

Which Bobby would have, and is hard at it yet. 

What’s next ? oh, the tutor, the last of the party, 

Young Connor: they say he’s so like Bona- 
parte, 

His nose and his chin—which Pa rather dreads, 

As the Bourbons, you know, are suppressing all 
heads 

That resemble old Nap’s, and who knows but 
their honours 

May think, in their fright, of suppressing poor 
Connor’s ? 

lu reste, as we say, the young lad’s well enough, 

Only talks much of Athens, Rome, virtne, and 
stuff; 

Vor. tit No. 22 
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A third cousin of ours, by the way—poor as Job, 
(Though of royal descent by the side of 
Mamma,) 
And for charity made private tutor to Bob— 
Entre nous, too, a papist—how lib’ral of Pa! 


“ ™ is all, dear,—forgive me for breaking off 
thus ; 
But Bob’s déjedner’s done, and papa’sin a fuss.” 


We have next a letter from Phil. Fudge, 
Esq. the father of Miss Biddy and Master 
Bob, to lord viscount Castlereagh, but as 
this is not so forceful, nor so characteris- 
tic, as some others from the same pen, we 
shall pass it by. 

The third letter is from Mr. Bob Fudge 
to Richard , Esq. and as Bob seems 
to be ‘a lad of spirit,” and a scavoir vivre 
we will transcribe, for the benefit of those 
who are ambitious to excel in dandyism 
and gourmandise, hisoriginal and ed2-fying 
epistle in extenso. 


** From Mr. Bob Fudge to Richard ——, Esq. 


“Oh Dick! you may talk of your writing and 
reading, 

Your logic and Greek, but there’s nothing like 
feeding ; 

And this is the place for it, Dicky, you dog, 

Of . places on earth—the head quarters of 

rog! 

Talk of England—her fam’d Magna Charta, I 
swear, is 

A humbug, a flam, to the carte* at old Véry’s 5 

And as for your juries—who would not set o’er 
"em 

A jury of tasters,t with woodcocks before 'em ? 

Give Cartwright his parliaments, fresh every 
year— 

But those friends of short commons would never 
do here ; 

And, let Romilly speak as he will on the ques- 
tion, 

No Digest of Law's like the law of digestion! 

By the by, Dick, J fatten—but n’importe for that, 

Lis the mode—your legitimates always get fat. 

There’s the R--g--t, there's Louis—and Boney 
tried too, 

But, though somewhat imperial in paunch, 
*twouldn’t do:— 

He improv'd, indeed, much in this point, when 
he wed, 

But he ne’er grew right royally fat in the head. 


** Dick, Dick, what a place is this Paris! but 
stay 

As my raptures may bore you, I’ll just sketch a 
day 

Aswe passit, myself and some comrades I've got, 

All thorough bred Gnostics, who know what is 
what. 


*« The bill of Fare.—Véry, a well known 
Restaurateur. 

t “‘ Mr. Bob alludes particularly, I presume, to 
the famous Jury Dégustateur, which used to 
assemble at the hotel of M. Grimod de la Rey- 
niére, and of which this modern Archestratus 
has given an account in his Almanach des Gour 
mands, cinquieéme année, p. 78 
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«* After dreaming some hours of the land of Co- 


caigne,* 
That Elysium of all that is friand and nice, 
Where for hail they have bon-bons, and claret 
for rain, 
And the skaters in winter show off on cream- 


ice ; 
Where so ready all nature its cookery yields, 
Macaroni au parmesan grows in the fields; _ 
Little birds fly about with the true pheasant taint, 
And the geese are all born with a liver com- 
plaint !t 
I rise—put on neck-cloth—stiff, tight, as can 
be— 
For alad who goes into the world, Dick, like me, 
Should have his neck tied up, you know—there’s 
no doubt of it— 
Almost as tight as some lads who go out of it. 
With whiskers well oil’d, and with boots that 
*hold up 
The mirror to rature’—so bright you could 


OF ae leather ike china; with coat, too, that 
draws 

On the tailor, who suffers, a martyr’s applause !— 

With head bridled up, like a four-in-hand leader, 

And stays—devil’s in them—too tight tor a teed- 


er 

I strut to the old Cafe Hardy, which yet 

Beats the fields at a déjeiner @ la fourchette. 

There, Dick, what a breakiast !—oh, not like 
your ghost 

Of a breakfast in England, your curst tea and 

toast; 

But a side-board, you dog, where one’s eye 
roves about, 

Like a Turk’s in the Haram, and thence sin- 
gles out 

One’s paté of larks, just to tune up the throat, 

One’s small limbs of chickens, done en papillote, 

One's erudite cutlets, drest all ways but plain, 

Or one’s kidneys—imagine, Dick—done with 
champagne! 

Then, some glasses of Beaunc, to dilute—or, 
mayhap, 

Chambertin,; which you know’s the pet tipple of 


Nap, 

And whieh Dad, by the by, that legitimate 
stickler, 

ae scruples to taste, but J’m not so partic’- 
ar. 

Your coffee comes next, by prescription; and 
then, Dick, ’s 

The coffee’s ne'er failing and glorious appendix, 

(If books had but such, my old Grecian, depend 
on't, 

I'd swallow e’en W—tk—ns’, for sake of the 
end on't :) 


The fairy-land of cookery and gourmundise; 
€ Pais, oti le ciel offre les viandes toutes cuites, 
et ol, comme on na les alouettes tombent 
toutes roties. Du Latin, coquere.—Duchut. 

t ** The process by which the liver of the unfor- 
tunate goose is enlarged, in order to produce 
that richest of all dainties, the foie gras,ot which 
such renowned putés are made at Strasbourg 
and Toulouse, is thus described in the Cours 
Grastronomique On d plume V’estomac des 
vies; on attache ensuite ces animaux aux che- 
nets d'une cheminee, et on les nourrit devant le 
feu. La captivite et la chaleur donnent a ces 
volatiles une maladie lepatique, qui fait gonfler 
leur foie.’ p. 206. 

t “ The favourite wine of Napoleon. 
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A neat glass of parfait-amour, which one sips 
Just as if bottled velvet* tipp’d over one’s lips' 
This Pe being ended, and paid for—(how 
d! 
Till a man’s us’d to paying, there’s some- 
thing so queer in’t !) 
The sun now wei) out, and the girls al] abroad, 
And the world enough air’d for us, Nobs, to 
appear in't, 
We lounge up the Boulevards, where—oh, Dick, 
the phizzes, 
The turn-outs, we meet—what a nation of quiz- 
zes ! 
Here toddles along some old figure of fun, 
With a coat you might date Anno Domini 1; 
A lac'd hat, worsted stockings, and—noble old 
soul! 
A fine ribbon and cross in his best button-hole ; 
Just such as our Pr——e, who nor reason nor 
fun dreads, 
Infliets, without e’en a court-martial, on hun- 
dreds.t 
Here trips a grisette, with a fond, roguish eye, 
(Rather eatable things these grisettes by the by ;) 
And there an old demoiselle, almost as fond, 
In a silk that has stood since the time of the 
Fronde. 
There goes a French dandy—ah, Dick! unlike 
some ones 
We've seen about White’s—the Mounseers are 
but rum ones ; 
Such hats!—fit for monkeys—I’d back Mrs. 
Draper 
To cut neater weather-boards out of brown 
paper ; 
And coats—how I wish, if it wouldn't distress 


’em, 
They'd elab for old B—m—1, from Calais, to 
dress 
The collar sticks out from the neck such a space, 
That you'd swear ‘twas the plan of this head- 
lopping nation, 

To leave there behind them a snug little place 
For the head to drop into, on decapitation ! 
In short, what with mountebanks, counts, and 

friseurs, 
Some mummers by trade, and the rest ama- 
teurs— 
What with captains in new jockey-boots and 
silk breeches, 
Old dustmeu with swinging great opera-hats, 
And shoeblacks reclining by statues in niches, 
There never was seen such a race of Jack 
Sprats ! 
From the Boulevards—but hearken!—yes—as 
I'm a sinner, 
The clock is just striking the half-hour to dinner ; 
So no more at present—short time for adorn- 
ing— 
My pd must be finish’d some other fine morning. 
Now, hey for old Beauvilliers’t larder, my boy! 
And, once there, if the Goddess of Beauty and 
Joy 
Were to write ‘Come and kiss me, dear Bob ‘* 
I'd not budge— 
Not a step, Dick, as sure as my name is 
R. FupcGe.” 


* « Velours en bouteille. 

t It was said by Wicquefort, more than a 
hundred years ago, ‘ Le Roi d’ Angleterre fait 
seul plus de chevaliers que tous les autres Rois 
de la Chretiente ensemble..—What would he 
say now? 

t A celebrated Restaurateur 
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Mr. Phelirn Connor next draws his 
quill, and gives us something in quite 
another style. He has already been men- 
tioned as an Irishman and a Catholic, but, 
without this advice, we should not long 
have remained in ignorance of his cha- 
racter. We have room only for an extract 
from his indignant and expostulatory ebul- 
lition. 


“© Oh, E******! could such poor revenge atone 

For wrongs, that well might claim the deadliest 
one ; 

Were it a vengeance, sweet enough to sate 

The wretch who flies from thy intolerant hate, 

To hear his curses on such barbarous sway 

Echoed, where’er he bends his cheerless way !— 

Could this content him, every lip he meets 

‘Leems for his vengeance with such poisonous 
sweets ; 

Were this his luxury, never is thy name 

Pronoune’d, but he doth banquet on thy shame ; 

Hears maledictions ring from every side 

Upon that grasping power, that selfish pride, 

Which vaunts its own, and scorns all rights be- 
side ; 

That low and desperate envy, which to blast 

A neighbour’s ssings, risks the few thou 
hast ;— 

That monster, Self, too gross to be conceal’d, 

Which ever lurks behind thy proffer’d shield ;— 

That faithless craft, which, in thy hour of need, 

Can court the slave, can swear he shall be freed, 

Yet basely spurris him, when thy point is gain’d, 

Back to his masters, ready gagg’d and chain'd! 

Worthy associate of that band of kings, 

‘That royal, rav ning flock, whose vampire wings 

U’er sleeping Europe treachereusly brood, 

And fan her into dreams of promis’d good, 

Of hope, of freedom—but to drain her blood! 

If thus to hear thee branded be a bliss 

‘That vengeance Joves, thcre’s yet more sweet 
than this— 

That was an Irish head, an Irish heart, 

Made thee the fall’n and tarnish’d thing thou art ; 

That, as the Centaur* gave th’ infected vest 

In which he died, to rack his conqueror’s breast, 

We sent thee C gh :—as heaps of dead 

Have slain their slayers by the pest they spread, 

So hath our land breath’d out—thy faime to dim, 

Thy strength to waste, and rot thee, soul and 
limb— 

Her. worst infections al] condens’d in him!” 


Hinc ille lachryma! We have here, 
perhaps, the clue to our author’s rancour- 
ous resentments towards lord Castlereagh. 

The sprightly Miss Biddy now trips 
again upon the éapis, and ‘‘ lisps in num- 
bers’’ about gowns and dresses, and laces 
and ribbons, and above all about her bon- 
net— 


— so beautiful !—high up and 
poking, 
Like things that are put to keep chimneys from 
smoking.” 


Membra et Herculeos toros 
Urit lues Nessea. 
hue, ille victor vincitar. 


Senec, Hercul. Ct. 


She then attempts to give her friend 
some idea of the delightful things she 
daily sees and hears. ; 


** Imprimis, the Opera—mercy, my ears! 
Brother Bobby's remark, t’other night, was a 
true one ;— 
‘ This must be the music,’ said he, ‘ of the spears, 
For I'm curst if each note of it doesn't run 
through one 
Pa says (and you know, love, his book’s to make 
out 
Jacobin’s brought every mischief 
about 
That this passion for roaring has come in of late, 
Since the rabble all tried for a voice in the state.— 
What a frighttul idea, one’s mind to o’erwhelm! 
What a chorus, dear Dolly, would soon be let 
loose of it, 
If, when of age, every man in the realm 
Had a voice like old Lais,* and chose to make 
use of it! 
No—never was known in this riotous sphere 
_ a breach of the peace as their singing, my 
ear. 
So bad too, you'd swear that the god of both 
arts, 
Of music and physic, had taken a frolic 
For setting a loud fit of asthma in parts, 
And composing a fine rumbling base to a 
cholic !” 


She is quite ravished, nevertheless, with 
the dancing, but we cannot give place te 
her ecstacies. We cannot refrain, how- 
ever, from copying her description of the 
play-house and entertainments. 


‘¢ The next place (which Bobby has near lost his 
heart in) 

They call it the Play-house—I think—of 5+. 
Martin 

Quite charming—and very religious—what foliy 

To say that the French are not pious, dear 
Dolly, 

When here one beholds, so correctly and rightly, 

The Testament turn’d into melo-drames nightly ; 

And doubtless, so fond they're of seriptural facts, 

They will soon get the Pentateuch up in five acts. 

Here Daniel, in pantomime,} bids bold defiance 

To Nebuchadnezzar and all his stuff'd Kons, 

While pretty young Israclites dance round the 
Prophet, 

In very thin clothing, and but little of it ;— 


* “ The oldest, most celebrated, and mos 
noisy of the singers at the French Opera. 

t ** The Theatre de la Porte St. Martin, which 
was built when the Opera House in the Palets 
Royal was burned down in 1781.—A few days 
after this dreadful fire, which lasted more thar 
a week, and in which several persons perished, 
the Parisian élégantes displayed flame-coloured 
dresses, ‘ couleur de feu d'Opéra V— Dulaure, 
Curiosités de Paris. 

t‘* A piece very popular last year, called ‘ Da- 
niel, au La Fosse aux Lions.’ ‘The following 
scene will give an idea of the daring sublimity 
of these scriptural pantomimes. ‘ Scene 20.— 
La fournaise devient un berceau de nuages 
azurés, au fond duquel est un grouppe de nuages 

lus lumineux, et aw milicu ‘ Jehovah’ aucentre 
eum eercle de rayons brillans, qui annonce la 
presence de ]'Eternel.’ 
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Here Begrand,* who shines in this scriptural 
path 
As the lovely Susanna, without e’en a relic 
Of drapery round her, comes out of the bath 
In a manner that, Bob says, is quite Eve-an- 
gelic!” 


Various pithy adventures of course be- 
fall Miss Biddy,—such as going to the 
beaujon,—where a rapid descent of very 
considerable extent is made in a car, on 
an inclined plane, which moves at the 
rate of forty-eight miles an hour, by its 
own gravity, and which is afterwards 
drawn up by awindlass. She partakes of 
this charming amusement with a stranger, 
who speaks to her in French, and whom 
she describes as— 


** A fine sallow, sublime, sort of Werter-fac’d 
With mestechios that gave (what we read of so 
The tea Corsair expression, half savage, half 
As Hyznas in love may be fancied to look, or 

A something between Abelard and old Blucher!”’ 


This stranger the Fudges take to be 
no less than the king of Prussia, then in 
Paris, incog., as the count Ruppin. But 
he gives them his card, on which is writ- 
ten Calicot, and as well as they can read, 
colonel. They go with him to Montmo- 
rency, and Miss Biddy listens to a deal of 
sentiment about Jean Jaques Rousseau, 
and Julie, and all that, and is struck to a 
degree. She finds out, however, too soon, 
to her inexpressible mortification, that her 
gallant col. Calicot, is only a linen-dra- 
per! On this she is in absolute despair,— 
but recovers, and goes to the play the 
same evening. This ts all we learn of this 
interesting damsel. 

The sixth letter is from Phil. Fudge, 
Esq. to his brother Tim. in which, after 
some account of his own affairs, full of po- 
litical sarcasm, he enters into some par- 
ticulars relating to the Fudge family. 


‘¢ And now, my brother, guide, and friend, 
This somewhat tedious scraw! must end. 
I've gone into this long detail, 

Because I saw your nerves were shaken 
With anxious fears lest 1 should fail 

In this new, loyal, course I’ve taken. 
But, bless your heart! you need not doubt 
We, Fudges, know what we’re about. 
Look round, andsay if you can see 
A much more thriving family. 
There’s Jack, the doctor—night and day 

Hundreds of patients so.besiege him, 
You’d swear that all the rich and gay 

Fell sick on purpose to oblige him. 


*¢¢ Madame Bégrand, a finely formed woman, 
who acts in ¢ Susanna and the Elders,’ ‘ L’A- 
mour et la Folie,’ &. &e. 
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And while they think, the precious ninnies, 
He’s counting o’er their pulse so steady 
The rogue but counts how many guineas 
He’s fobb’d, for that day’s work, already. 
I'll ne’er forget the old maid’s alarm, 
When, feeling thus Miss Sukey Flirt, he 
Said, as he dropp’d her shrivell’d arm, 
‘ Damn’d bad this morning—only thirty ' 


‘¢ Your dowagers too, every one, 

So gen’rous are, when they call him in, 
That he might now retire upon 

The rheumatisms of three old women. 
Then, whatsoe’er your ailments are, 

He can so learnedly explain ye ’em— 
Your cold, of course, is a catarrh, 

Your head-ach is a hemi-cranium :-— 
His skill, too, in young ladies’ lungs, 

The grace with which, most mild of mer. 
He begs them to put out their tongues, 

Then bids them—put them in again ! 
In short, there’s nothing now like Jack ;— 

Take all your doctors great and small, ; 
Of present times and ages back, 

Dear doctcr Fudge is worth them all. 


So much for in law too, 
Counsellor Tim! to thee we bow; 
Not one of us gives more eclat to 
Th’ immortal name of Fudge than thou. 
Not to expatiate on the art 
With which you play’d the patriot’s part, 
Till something good and snug should offer ;~~ 
Like one, who, by the way he acts 
Th’ enlightening part of candle-snuffer, 
The manager’s keen eye attracts, 
And is promoted thence by him 
To strut in robes, like thee, my Tim !— 
Who shall describe thy pow’rs of face, 
Thy well-fee’d zeal in every case, 
Or wrong or right—but ten times warmer 
As suits thy calling) in the former— 
Thy glorious, lawyer-like delight 
In puzzling all that’s clear and right, 
Which though conspicuous in thy youth, 
Improves so with a wig and band on, 
That all thy pride’s to way-lay Truth, 
And leave her not a leg to stand on.—- 
Thy patient, prime, morality,— 
hy cases, cited from the Bible— 
Thy candour, when it falls to thee + 
To help in trouncing for a libel ;— by 
‘ God knows, I, from my soul, protess 
To hate all bigots and benighters! 
God knows, I love, to e’en excess, 
The sacred freedom of the Press, l 
My only aim’s to—crush the writers.” 
These are the virtues, ‘Tim, that draw 
The briefs into thy bag so fast ; 
And these, oh Tim—if Law be Law— 
Will raise thee to the bench at last. 


I blush to sec this letter’s length,— ' 
Bui twas my wish to prove to thee 4 

How full of hope, and wealth, and strength, 
Are al! our precious family. 

And, should affairs go on as pleasant 

As, thank the Fates, they do at present— 


Should we but still enjoy the sway j 
Of S—dm—h and of C————gh, ‘ 
I hope, ere long, to see the day 


When England’s wisest statesmen, judges, 
Lawyers, peers, wil] all be—Fudges! 


1818. 


‘* Good bye—my paper’s out so nearly, 
I've only room for 
Yours sincerely.” 


The seventh letter, which is from Phe- 
Tim Connor, is so much in the strain of the 
former from which we have given an ex- 
tract, that we shall excuse ourselves from 
quoting from it. It is a mere political 
diatr:be, and, however correct its senti- 
menis may be, it contains nothing very 
new, or very striking. 

Mr. Bob Fudge, having cracked his 
stays, as he anticipated, avails himself of 
the respite while they are repairing, to 
pursue the recital of his occupations for 
aday. He re-commences— 


‘ at the Boulevards, as motley a road as 
Man ever would wish a day’s lounging upon ; 
With its cafés and gardens, hotels and pagodas, 
Its founts, and old counts sipping beer in the 

sun : 

With its houses of all architectures you please, 

irom the Grecian and Gothic, Dick, down by 
degrees 

To the Pure Hotentot, or the Brighton Chinese ; 

Where in temples antique you may breakfast 
or dinner it, 

Lunch at a mosque, and see Punch from a mi- 
naret. 

Then, Dick, the mixture of bonnets and bowers, 

Of foliage and frippery, fiacres and flowers, 

Ureen-grocers, green gardens—one hardly 
knows whether 

Tis country or town, they're so mess’d up to- 
gether ! 

And there, if one loves the romantic, one sees 

Jew clothesmen, like shepherds, reclin’d under 
trees 5 

Or Quidnenes, on Sunday, just fresh from the 
barber’s, 

Enjoying their news and groseille* in those ar- 
bours, 

While gaily their wigs, like the tendrils, are 
curling, 

And founts of red currant-juicet round them are 
purling.” 


After some cockney reflections, and a 
high panegyric upon the talents of the 
French for cooking, averring that they 
have no less than six hundred and eighty- 
five ways to dress eggs, he continues,— 


“‘ From the Boulevards we saunter through 
many a street, 

Crack jokes on the natives—mine, all very 
neat— 


* ¢¢¢ Lemonade and eau-de-groseille are mea- 

sured out at every corner of every street, from 
fantastic vessels, jingling with bells, to thirsty 
tradesmen or wearied messengers.’—Sce lady 
Morgan’s lively description of the streets of Pa- 
ris, m her very amusing work upon France, 
Book 6. 
_ + “These gay, portable fountains, from which 
the groseille water is administered, are among 
the ae characteristic ornameats of the streets 
of Faris. 
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Leave the Signs of the Times to political fops, 
And Dae twice as much fun in the Signs of the 
hops ;— 

Here, a Louis Dix-huit—there, a Martinmas 
goose, 

{Much in vogue since your eagles are gone out 
of use)— 

Henri Quatres in shoals, and of gods a great 
many, 

But saints are the most on hard duty of any :— 

St. Tony, who us’d all temptations to spurn, __ 

Here hangs o’er a beer-shop, and tempts in his 
turn; 

While there St. Venecia® sits hemming and fril- 
ling her 

Holy mouchoir o'er the door of some milliner ;— 

Saint Austin’s the ‘ outward and visible sign 

Of an inward’ cheap dinner, and pint of small 
wine ; 

While St. Denys hangs out o’er some hatter of 
ton, 

And possessing, food bishop, no head of his own,t 

Takes an int’rest in dandies, who've got—next 
to none!” 


But we must leave ‘‘ Master Bobby,” to 
make way for his *‘ dad.’’ The ninth letter 
is from Phil. Fudge, Esq. to lord Castle- 
reagh, and as it is the cream of the cor- 
respondence, we shall give a very cou 
siderable portion of it. . 


‘¢ My lord, th’ instructions, brought to-day, 
‘ J shall in all my best obey.’ 
Your lerdship talks and writes so sensibly ! 
And—whatsoe’er some wags may say— 
Oh! not at a// incomprehensibly. 


feel th’ inquiries in your letter 
About my health and French most flattering ; 
Thank ye, my French, though somewhat better, 
Is, onthe whole, but weak and smattering ~~ 
Nothing, of course, that can compare 
With his who made the congress stare, 
(A certain lord we need not name) 
Who, e’en in French, would have his trope, 
And talk of ‘ datir un systéme 
Sur l’équilibre de Europe!’ 
Sweet metaphor !—and then th’ Epistle, 
Which bid the Saxon king go whistle, 
Thattender letter to ‘ Mon Prince,’} 
Which show’d alike thy French and sense ;~- 
Oh no, my lord—there’s none can do 
Or say un-English things like you ; 
And, if the schemes that fill thy breast 
Could but a vent congenial seek, 
And use the tongue that suits them best, 
What charming Turkish would’st thou speak ! 


* * Veronica, the Saintof the Holy Handker- 
chief, is also under the name of Venisse or Ve- 
necia, the tutelary saint of milliners. 

+ St. Denys walked three miles after his head 
was cut off. The mot of a woman of wit upon 
this legend is well known:—‘ Je le crois bien; 
en pareil cas, i! n'y a que le premier pas qui 
coute.’ 

t‘* Thecelebrated letter to prince Hardenburgh 

written, however, I believe, originally in Eng- 
lish,) in which his lordship, professing to see ‘no 
moral or political objection’ to the dismember- 
ment of Saxony, denounced the unfortunate 


king as ‘not only the most devoted, but the 
onaparte’s vassals.’ 


most favoured of 
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But as for me, a Frenchless grub, 
At congress never born to stammer, 
Nor learn like thee, my lord, to snub 
Fall’n monarchs, out of Chambaud’s gram- 
mar— 
Bless you, you do not, cannot know 
How far a little French will go ; 
For all one’s stock, one need but draw 
On some half dozen words like these— 
Comme Ga—par-la—la-bas—ah ha ! 
They'll take you all through France with ease. 


*¢ Your lordship’s praises of the scraps 
I sent you from my Journal lately, 
(Enveloping a few lae‘d caps 
For lady C.) delight me greatly. 
Her flattering speech—‘ what pretty things 
One finds in Mr. Fudge’s pages !’ 
Is praise which (as some poet sings) 
Vould pay one for the toils of ages. 


*¢ Thus flatter’d, 1 presume to send 
A few more extracts by a friend 
And I should hope they II be no less 
Approv of than my last MS.— 
The former ones, I fear, were creas’d, 
As Biddy round the caps would pin them ; 
But these will come to hand, at least 
Unrumpled, for-—there’s nothing in them. 


“© Extract from Mr. Fudge’s Journal, addressed 
to lord C. 
Aug. 10. 

‘¢ Went to the mad-house—saw the man,* 

Who thinks, poor wretch, that, while the fiend 
Of Discord here full riot ran, 

He, like the rest, was guillotin’d ;— 
But that when, under Boney s reign, 

(A more discreet, though quite as strong one) 
The heads were all restor’d again, 

He, in the scramble, got a wrong one. 
Accordingly, he still cries out 

Thisstrange head fits him most unpleasantly ; 
And always runs, poor dev’! about, 

Inquirmg for his own incessantly ! 
While to his case a tear I dropt, 

And saunter’d home, thought I—ye gods! 
How many heads might thus be swopp’d 

And, after all, not make much odds! 
For instance, there’s V—s—tt—t’s head— 
(* Tam carum’t it may well be said) 
If by some curious chance it came 

To settle on Bill Soames’st shoulders, 
Th’ effect would turn out much the same 

On all respectable cash-holders : 
Except that while, in its new socket, 

The head was planning schemes to win 
A zig-zag way into one’s pocket, 

The hands would plunge directly in. 


‘* Good viscount S—dm—h, too, instead 
Of his own grave, respected head, 
Might wear (for aught I see that bars) 
Old lady Wilhelmina Frump’s— 
So while the hand sign’d Circulars, 
The head might lisp out ‘ What is trumps? — 


* ¢ Chisextraordinary madman is, I believe, in 
the Bicctre. He imagines, exactly as Mr. Fudge 
states it, that when the heads of those who had 
been guillotined were restored, he by mistake 
<ot some other person’s instead of his own. 

{ Tam eari capitis —Horar. 

A celebrated pickpocket. 


The R—g—t’s brains could we transfer 
To some robust man-milliner, 

The shop, the shears, the lace, and ribbon 
Would go, [ doubt not, quite as glib on: 
And, vice vers, take the pains 

To give the P—ce the shopman’s brains, 
One only change from thence would flow, 
Ribbons would uot be wasted so ! 


** "Twas thus I ponder’d on, my lord ; 
And, e’en at night, when laid in bed, 
I found myself, before I snor’d, 
Thus chopping, swopping head for head. 
At length I thought, fantastic elf! 
How such a change would suit myself. 
’*Twixt sleep and waking, one by one, 
With various pericraniums saddled, 
At last I tried your lordship’s on, 
And then I grew completely addled— 
Forgot all other heads, od rot ’em ! 
And slept, and dreamt that | was—Bottom ! 


Aug. 28. 

“Read at a stall, (for oftone pops 
On Something at these stalls and shops, 
That does to quote, and gives one's book 
A classical and knowing look.— 
Indeed I ve found, in Latin tately, 
A course of stalls improves me greatly.) 
*Twas thus | read, that, in the East, 

A monarch’s fat’s a serious matter ; 
And once in every year, at least, 

He's weighed—to see if he gets fatter :* 
Then, if a pound or two he be 
Increas d, there's quite a jubilee !t 
Suppose, my lord,—and far from me 
To treat such things with levity— 
But just suppose the R—g—nt’s weight 
Were made thus an affair of state ; 
And, ev’ry sessions, at the close,— 

Stead of a speech, which, all can see, is 
Heavy and dull enough, God knows— 

We were to try how heavy he is. 
Much would it Jad all hearts to hear 

That, while the nation’s revenue 
Loses so many pounds a year, 

The P——e, God bless him! gains a few. 


“¢ With bales of muslin, chintzes, spices, 
I see the Easterns weigh their kings ;— 
But, for the R—g—t, my advice is, 
We should throw in much heavier things: 
For instance ’s quarto volumes, 
Which, though not spices, serve to wrap them ; 
Dominie St—dd—t’s daily columns, 
‘ Prodigious ! —in, of course, we'd clap them— 
Letters that C—rtw—t’s pen indites, 
In which with logical confusion, © 
The Major like a Minor writes, — 
And never comes to a Conclusion :— 
Lord S—m—rs, pamplet—or his head, 
(Ah that were worth its weight in lead !) 


*«¢¢ The 3d day of the feast the king causeth 
himself to be weighed with great care.—F’. 
Bernier’s Voyage to Surat, &c. 

t Tremember,’ says Bernier, that all the 
Omrahs expressed great joy that the king weigh- 
ed two pounds more now than the year preced- 
ing. Another author tells us that, ‘ Fatness, 
as well as a very large head, is considered, 
throughout India, as one of the most precious 
gifts of heaven. An enormous skull is absolute- 
ly revered, and the happy owner is looked up to 
as a superior being. Ts a prince a joulter head 
is invaluable.’ —Oriental Freld Sports. 
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Along with which we in may whip, sly, 
The speeches of sir John C—x H—pp—sly ; 
That baronet of many words, 
Who loves so, in the House of Lords, 
To whisper bishops—and so nigh 
Unto their wigs in whisp’ring goes, 
That you may always know him by 
A patch of powder on his nose !— 
If this won’t do, we in must cram 
The ‘ Reasons’ of lord B—ck—gh—m ; 
(A book his lordship means to write, 
Entitled ‘ Reasons for my Ratting ;’) 
Or, should these prove too small and light, 
His ’s a host—we’l! bundle that in! 
And, sti// should all these masses fail 
To stir the R—g—nt’s scale, 
Why then, my lord, in eaven’s name, 
Pitch in, without reserve or stint, 
The whole of R—gl—y’s beauteous dame— 
Uf that won't raise him, devils’ in’t!” 


The entry of Aug. 31, mentions that 
he had been looking into Murphy’s Taci- 
tus, and this leads him to run a parallel 
between Tiberius and lord Sidmouth, and 
of the same with lord Melville; he hints, 
too, to lord Castlereagh, that there are 
some points of resemblance between his 
lordship and the Roman emperor—but 


mum-- 
This parallel we need not follow ; 
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Though ’tis, in Ireland, said by some, 
Your lordship beats Tiberius hollow ; 

Whips, chains—-but these are things too serious 
For me to mention or discuss ; 

Whene’er your lordship acts Tiberius, 
Phil. Fudge’s part is Tacitus !” 


We have not room for more. In fact our 
readers are pretty well possessed, by this 
time, not only of the scope, but of the con- 
tents of the book. The author is evident- 
ly aman of extensive reading and a scho- 
lar. His style was meant to be negligent, 
and certainly isso. That he has humour 
no one will deny, and though he has too 
often stooped to puns, and sometimes 
made indifferent ones, yet they are gene- 
rally so happy as to require no extenua- 
tion, whilst his failures are amply redeem- 
ed by his numerous strokes of genuine 
wit. 

The assumed name of Thomas Brown, 
the younger, every reader will, of course, 
understand to be fictitious. There are 
many indications that the satire is the 
production of an Irishman, and, in Eng- 
land, it is confidently ascribed to Thomas 
Moore. 

E. 


Arr. 4. 


An Index to the Geology of the Northern States, with a transverse Section 


Srom the Catskill Mountains to the Atlantic. Prepared for the Geological Classes at 


William’s College, Massachusetts. 
Leicester. 1818. 


, ow modern science of geology has 
already acquired teachers and stu- 
dents in our own country ; it is deemed 
an essential branch of physical know- 
ledge in Germany, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, &c. and within a short period, a 
desire appears to prevail with us to keep 
pace with them, at least in the knowledge 
of our own soil. Since the general views 
of Volney and Maclure were published, 
many local }abours have appeared, among 
which those of Dr. S. L. Mitchill and 
Dr. Drake, deserve an exalted station; 
and now, we have, in the attempt of Mr. 
Eaton to elucidate the geology of Massa- 
chussets, &c. the results of more than 
1000 miles of travels on foot, the real 
way to observe with attention, and sur- 
vey minutely. We were acquainted with 
Mr. E. already as a competent botanist, 
and he now introduces himself before the 
public as an attentive geologist. We 
shall follow him with pleasure in his new 
capacity, being thoroughly convinced 
that it is merely by such accurate ob- 
servations and zealous exertions, that the 
science of practical geology can be suc- 


By Amos Eaton, 4. WU. &c. &c. 


Svo. pp. 52. 


cessfully cultivated, and attain all the 
certainty of which it is capable. When 
accurate observers will spread them- 
selves all over our states, and communi- 
cate the result of their researches, the 
practical benefits likely to arise there- 
from, will be more generally felt; then, 
and only then, general geologists will be- 
come enabled to draw true conclusions, 
and frame lucid theories. 

This remark is enforced upon us by 
the tract which we have undertaken to 
examine, and which somewhat invalidates 
the preposterous conclusions of Mr. Ma- 
clure, when he asserted that all the New- 
England states were of primitive forma- 
tion. Mr. E. has been enabled to ascer- 
tain that nearly 18 different varieties of 
formations exist between Boston and the 
Catskill mountains, including nearly all 
the classes of formations. If Mr. Maclure 
meant to tell us that the primitive for- 
mation of granite, gneiss, slate, soap- 
stone, &c. were prevalent in those states, 
at the surface or at a certain depth, he 
might perhaps be correct in his assertion, 
although we might ask him if he doubts 
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that such a formation exists almost every 
where at a particular depth? 

The successive formations through Mas- 
sachussetts, &c. appear to underlay each 
other in the following order of strata, be- 

inning from the surface; 1. Alluvial; 2. 
Basalt ;,3. Rocksalt ; 4. Gypsum ; 5. Com- 
pact limestone ; 6. Breccia; 7. Red sand- 
stone; 8. Rubblestone; 9. Graywacke 
slate; 10. Argillaceous and silicious slate ; 
11. Metalliferous limestone; 12. Sienite; 
13. Calcarious and granular quartz ; 14. 
Soapstone ; 15. Micaslate; 16. Gneiss ; 
17. Granular limestone and quartz; 18. 
Granite. But they are not always su- 
perincumbent on each other, although 
they never deviate from this numeric al- 
ternative stratification, even when many 
stratas are missing ; the granite appears 
on the surface of the soil near Hinsdale, 
Chesterfield and Spencer, while it is co- 
vered with one or more of the above stra- 
tifications every where else. Mr. Eaton 
has come at this result, by an attentive 
observation of the successive appearance, 
and nature of the immediate strata un- 
der the soil, in an alternating progress. 
When, for instance, he has found several 
successive stratas in the eastern part of 
the valley of the Connecticut, and 
then finds them again in an opposite or- 
der, west of the river in the same valley, 
he is led to believe, with the greatest de- 
gree of probability, that they extend un- 
der the river in a proportionate succes- 
sion and depth. But we regret that, led 
tuo far by the happy result of this disco- 
very, he is induced to suppose, that the 
«trata found east of the Hudson, are car- 
ried under it, and under the Catskill- 
mountains, although he has not observed 
their re-appearance beyond them. This 
amounts, at the most, to a plausible hypo- 
thesis, but not even to a probable theory, 
if we consider that this supposition re- 
guires that those strata should extend un- 
der our whele continent, as far, perhaps, 
as the stony mountains in the west ; while 
those fronting the Atlantic, ought to sink 
under the ocean, and appear again in Eu- 
rope in the same order, which is not the 
fact. 

This proves the danger of systematising 
and speculating on insulated facts, what 
is true in the valley of the Connecticut 
and near Worcester, must not be extend- 
ed on either side to Europe and Asia; it 
is Very possible, and even very probable, 
that many strata belong to local or limit- 
ed formations, wherefore they may dis- 
appear when we should the least expect 
it. No formation ought to be considered 
as universal and continued, except the 


granitic; and some doubts may be enter- 
tained as to the truth of this supposition, 
notwithstanding the observations that are 
deemed conclusive. 

The value of this pamphlet, does not, 
however, depend upon the occasional 
theories assumed,-but upon the multitude 
of local facts, and the attentive study of 
the soil, in a progression from east to 
west. The observations of the author 
deserve to be read and considered by all 
those who deem a knowledge of our soil 
important, and they throw much light 
upon the whole geology of New-England, 
and even New-York. It appears that 
nearly one-third of the surface of this 
section, is composed of an alluvial soul, 
part of which is river alluvial. 

We consider the whole as a good at- 
tempt towards the requisite knowledge o! 
the surface of the soil, in the region ob- 
served, certainly a better one than Mr. 
Maclure’s in its local capacity: but we 
presume that many other perambulations 
and excursions, and much research, are 
yet requisite, before a complete idea of 
the soil of New-England can be formed. 
A section of a base from New-York to 
Cape Cod, and another across the White 
Mountains, would be particularly de- 
sirable. 

According to the remark of our author, 
a geological section of a country must 
always be rather a caricature of it, than 
a correct delineation : if we were to con- 
sider in that light his geological section, 
we should call it a very clever hypotheti- 
cal caricature: it is, however, preferable 
to Mr. Maclure’s sections of the United 
States, although both are defective in a 
different light; this last by carrying the 
formations perpendicular, as if they radi- 
ated from the centre of the earth; while 
Mr. Eaton’s section shows the undulations 
and progressions of the strata, but often 
makes them reach a depth to which they 
are perhaps unknown, or gives them an 
extension, to which we have no proof 
that they reach. He divides the differ- 
ent strata, of which the soil of New-Eng- 
land is composed, into five classes, primi- 
tive, transition, secondary, superincum- 
bent, and alluvial. We shall say a few 
words on the second and fourth of his 
classes. The transition formation, which 
is borrowed from Werner, is totally illu- 
sive in name and application : when tran- 
sition rocks are crystallized in mass, they 
belong to the primitive or crystallized for- 
mation; when they are deposited in thin 
layers, or thick continued strata, they 
belong to the secondary, or deposited 
formation; when they are composed ot 
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agglomerated fragments, they belong to 
uw subdivision of the same formation which 
may bear the name of agglomerated. The 
name of superincumbent rocks is given 
tothe basalt, greenstone, trap and ainyg- 
daloid rocks, which belong to the voleanic 
or emitted jormation. We must observe 
that he is mistaken, when he gives the 
following definition of volcanic produc- 
tions, viz. “¢ minerals upon which changes 
have been wrought by volcanic fires.” 
Since the luminous discoveries of Patrin 
and Davy on voleanic productions, they 
must be termed, minerals chemically emit- 
ted and combined. 'The emission of water, 
mud, &c. by igneous volcanoes, the aerial 
volcanoes or volcanic springs, existing 
every where, and emitting air, clay, sul- 
phur, hydrogen, &c. with or without heat 
and fire, the numberless submarine vol- 
canoes, yet existing under the sea, and 
forming there, when compressed by a 
great weight of water, stratas of basalt, 
trap, coal, &c. by means of their smoke, 
ashes and fluids, are evident proofs ef the 
emitted or volcanic origin of many of 
the secondary formations; and it would 
be difficult to prove that all those secon- 
dary substances which cannot be held in 
dissolution in air or water, or formed 
chemically in the sea and the atmosphere, 
do not belong to the same volcanie for- 
mation. 

We shall not attempt to confute the 
absurd supposition that the strata, now 
constituting the Catskill Mountains, and 
the western parts of New-York, once ex- 
tended to the Atlantic ocean. This spe- 
culative hypothesis, ought at least, to be 
supported by very strong proofs before it 
is advanced, and we are unacquainted 
with the power that could remove this 
chain of mountains, without disturbing 
the regularity of stratification, upon 
which this hypothesis is built ; while we 
know very well that similar local causes 
may produce here and there, detached 
masses of consimilar substances. 

The chain of mountains which divide 
the waters of the Hudson from those of 
the Connecticut, are called the Peru 
Mountains by Mr. Eaton; we thought 
hitherto, that their name was the Tacko- 
nick Mountains, while the Peru Moun- 
tains are a chain in the state of New- 
York, west of lake Champlain, where the 
Tiudson takes its rise; we refer those, 
who may have any doubt on the subject, 
to Spafford’s Gazetteer of New-York, 
and beg leave to ask who is in the wrong, 
Mr. Spafford or Mr. Eaton? 

We regret that the premature geologi- 
cal speculations of Mr. Eaton, should have 
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induced him to add to his valuable details 
of facts, an appendix under the title of 
Conjectures respecting the Formation of the 
Earth. Itisin reality the common, but 
deplorable propensity of all geological 
writers, to deduce and assume some theo- 
retical hypothesis, as soon as they have 
observed or collected a few facts, chang- 
ing thereby gealogy into geogony, which 
are two different sciences altogether. 
The former describes the earth as it is, 
and no one will venture to deny its con- 
clusions, since they arise from facts and 
existing causes, while geogony describes 
the earth as it was, or rather as it is sup- 
posed to have been, at different periods, 
or attempting still more, ventures to as- 
sert what it may yet become; when the 
speculations of geogony are deduced from 
history, records, data, remains, analogies, 
and phenomena, they become a sort of 
geological history ; but all those which 
emanate from suppositions, conjectures, 
fictions, presumptions, probabilities and 
plausible causes, are at best but ingenious 
dreams, particularly when they attempt 
to embrace the origin and the end of our 
globe. Such are in part, the features of 
the conjectures before us: being not even 
modelled from the actual knowledge of 
the various parts of the globe, neglecting 
more or less the enlarged views, which 
late discoveries have revealed, the im- 
mense strata and mountains of organic 
formation scattered every where, and 
even under other formations, the various 
volcanic formations covering one third of 
the known soil, the numberless anomalies 
through the strata, their different suc- 
cession, arrangement and configuration 
in different parts, and a variety of other 
important considerations ; and they speak, 
instead of a primordial chaotic mortar, of 
an internal heat of the earth lifting up 
the granite, of an antediluvian continent, 
which has sunk and disappeared, &c. 
mere conjectures indeed, since they may 
be so easily denominated, when we at- 
tend to the actual phenomena and for- 
mations going on before our eyes. In 
the present improved state of chemical 
knowledge, from which our age has re- 
ceived the appellation of the age of 
chemical philosophy, every former con- 
jectural theory must shrink before the 
chemical theory of the formation of the 
earth, until another improvement of phi- 
losophical knowledge, or till new disco- 
veries shall compel us to lay it aside, for 
something apparently better, or nearer 
to truth, according as our perceptions 
shall permit us to conceive it. . 

However, when Mr, E. states physical 
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or historical data, such as the deviation 
of the pendulum, the progressive succes- 
ston of organized beings, the late com- 
parative period of human existence, &c. 
we find him in the true line of logical 
ceogony. When he attempts to show 
that the geogony of Moses and his ac- 
count of the flood, do not in the least con- 
tradict the facts which experience has 
revealed, when he proves that the days of 
the creation have been periods of time, 
as many learned divines have asserted, 
and every geogonist believes; we find 
him engaged in a desirable act of con- 
eihation between science and religion ; 


which, those who may happen to be ac- 
quainted with the late radical Hebrew 
translation of the first chapters of Gene- 
sis, by the learned Olivet, may improve 
into a demonstration, against these who 
hold the doctrine of their literal transla- 
tion and explanation. The prejudices 
which ignorance or sectarian tenets, had 
thrown over geological studies, as scon as 
they became involved or blended with 
geogony, may thereby, we trust, subside 
entirely ; their removal is certainly de- 
sirable, and cannot fail to become ac- 
ceptable to all the friends of mental union 
and peace. C. 8. R. 
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W ITH our opinion of the former writ- 
ings of the Rev. Mr. Maturin, our 
readers are already acquainted. It was 
with no little satisfaction that we read the 
preface to these vclumes, in which the 
author acknowledges the mistaken taste 
which prompted his previous prose pro- 
ductions, and professes his wilhngness to 
rest the merits of this tale, which, he 
admonishes us, contains few characters 
and incidents, upon the comparative pro- 
bability of these, and the closer resem- 
blance to real life of those. Encouraged 
by so candid an avowal of past errors, 
and such fair promise of amendment, we 
ventured upon the perusal of this nevel— 
and much we regrct to say, that we have 
found it one of the most extravagant ab- 
surdities, which the teeming imagination 
of the reverend author has given birth to. 
We speak of it as a whole—for in the 
midst of a mass of folly, there are irre- 
sistible evidences of genius,—bursts of 
eloquence—images highly;impressive and 
poetical—and able and lucid arguments ; 
and some of the minor characters are 
drawn with fidelity from nice and discri- 
minating observation. But the story— 
we hardly know how to tell it with gra- 
vity, melancholy as it is) We will, how- 
ever, make the effort. 

The hero, Charles De Courcy, an or- 
phan, and heir to a large fortune, is in- 
troduced to us, at the age of seventeen, 
on his way to Dublin, to enter himself at 
the university. Just before he reached 
the city, the stage-coach broke down. 
It was evening, but he resolved to walk 
the few miles which yet remained of his 
journey. He was alone, andas he crossed 
the canal bridge, he heard the cries of a 
female in distress. At this moment a 
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post-chaise drove past him. He imagined 
the shrieks to proceed from it, and in- 
stantly set off in pursuit, on foot. The 
stumbling of one of the horses enabled 
him to overtake it. He found his conjec- 
ture right, and attempted to rescue the 
damsel, but was repulsed by the outriders. 
The driver plied his horses effectually 
with the lash; and the equipage was soon 
out of sight. Nevertheless, De Courcy 
followed, and by inquiry traced it to a 
lone hut. The coachhad disappeared— 
but he boldly entered the cabin, where 
he found no one but a strange figure of a 
woman, as mad and as ominous as Meg 
Merilies. Convinced that this was not 
the object of his search, he penetrated 
into an interior apartment, where he saw 
stretched on a pallet, a delicate female 
form, apparently lifeless. He immedi- 
ately raised her in his arms, and maugre 
the maledictions and resistance of the 
maniac, bore her off in triumph; and af- 
ter running some mile or two, with the 
lovely burthen, gained a place of safety 
—and sent to Dublin for a chaise. Mr. 
Wentworth, the uncle of the redeemed 
fair one, who had now recovered her re- 
collection, met De Courcy’s messenger— 
brought him back, and took De Courcy 
and his niece to town. He was a very 
solemn, formal personage, and hardly 
condescended to.thank our hero for his 
prowess, much less did he invite him to 
his house. De Courcy’s wonderful ex- 
ertions very naturally brought on a fever, 
and fever superinduced delirium, and de- 
‘lirium obliterated from his mind every 
remembrance of the occurrences of this 
eventful evening, save a vague impres- 
sion of the beauteous unknown. Whilst 
convalescent, however, he accompanied 
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Montgomery, the friend who had watched 
over him in his illness, to a Presbyterian 
church, where his pallid appearance at- 
tracted the attention of a pious lady, who 
kindly gave him a seat in her pew. This 
lady proved to be Mrs. Wentworth, and 
in a sweet little girl of about fourteen, he 
discovered his inamorata. On this re- 
cognition, he was invited tio Mr. Went- 
worth’s house. Here he ever found as- 
sembled professors of evangelical reli- 
gion, in the mysteries of which, Mr. 
Wentworth was profoundly versed, and 
on which he was delighted to descant. 
Disputation and prayer, alternately oc- 
cupied the host and his guests, and poor 
De Courcy had no enjoyment, but in 
looking wishfully at Eva, with rarely an 
opportunity of addressing to her the most 
indifferent discourse. This tantalizing 
intercourse he could not long endure. 
He had imparted his secret attachment 
to no one—but it preyed upon his health. 
He fell into another fever, and again be- 
eame delirious. In his ravings, he be- 
trayed the latent cause of his malady. 


The watchful Montgomery communica- . 


ted it to his guardian, who, touched with 
the condition of his ward, made imme- 
diate overtures, in his behalf, to Mr. 
Wentworth. The unregenerate state of 
De Courcy, formed in the minds of Mr. 
Wentworth, and his amiable wife, an al- 
most imsuperable objection to his pro- 
posals—but the eligibility of the match, 
ia. a worldly point of view, weighed with 
the former, and the attachment of the 
parties with the latter, to induce them to 
allow De Courcy’s visits as the acknow- 
ledge suitor of Eva. Mr. Wentworth 
indulged, too, a hope of converting him 
by his logical powers—at any rate he 
would have a pretext for exercising them. 
But De Courcy proved a refactory pupil, 
and far from improving by the godly con- 
versation of Mr. Wentworth, became 
daily more disgusted, with what he deem- 
ed, the cant of orthodoxy. He was dis- 
satisfied too, that he could not elicit frem 
F.va, demonstrations of the same wild pas- 
sion which consumed him. Her placid 
and equable manner, seemed to him fn- 
vid; and though he was eccasionally re- 
ireshed with a smile, he could not con- 
‘ent himself with so infrequent and so un- 
substantial a condescension. Whilst he 
was thus lingering out his period of pro- 
vation, a Madame Dalmatiani was an- 
nounced to make her appearance on the 
Dublin boards. This lady was an abso- 
sife prodigy. Her personal beauty was 
sazzling, her talents were trapscendant, 
her vocal powers unvivalieds—ber pathos 
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was irresistible—in short, she was a se- 
cond Corinne. All the fashionables of 
Dublin were emulous of the intimacy of 
Madame Dalmatiani, whose income ena- 
bled her to maintain a style, equal to 
that of the proudest of the nobility. De 
Courcy was overcome by her charms, 
and sought and obtained admission to 
her society. At her house, all the literati 
of the metropolis were assiduous in their 
attendance, and vied with each other in 
deference to her superiority. Her know- 
ledge was not confined to a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the modern languages 
and modern philosophy, she had posses- 
sed herself of all the hoards of classic 
lore. At the first conversazioni, at which 
our hero was present, we find her draw- 
ing a comparison between ‘ the Orestes 
in the Eumenides of Eschylus, and Shake- 
speares’s Hamlet.” To cap the climax. 
De Courcy begins to quete Schlegel on 
the drama, and adds ‘ the remark of an 
English critic, that the characters of Elec- 
tra and Hamlet, bear a closer resem- 
blance to each other than any that the 
ancient and modern drama furnish.” De 
Courcy spoke in French too, and by the 
purity of his language, and propriety of 
his pronunciation, drew the attention of 
the wonderful Italian,x—whom we must 
henceforth designate by the nameof Zaira. 
His beauty and talents made not a less 
vivid impression upon ker, than had her's 
onhim. We cannot describe minutely 
all the gradations and fluctuations of sen- 
timent, through which thelovers passed— 
suffice it to say, that De Courcy aban- 
doned Eva, and fellowed Zaira to the 
continent. But Zaira had not sufficient 
cenfidence in the stability of his affec- | 
tion, to yield to his wishes, and unite 
her fate with his. They met in Paris, 
and visited in the same societies. Her 
caution was not superfluous. No sooner 
was De Courcy seen in the Parisian cir- 
cles, than he was admired; and vanity 
soon stifled every tender sentiment in his 
besom. He became tired of his situation. 
Tbe charms of Zaira’s conversation no 
longer rivetted him. His attention was 
caught by every lure that was thrown 
out by rival belles, toensnare him. In 
this state of vaccillation and listlessness, 
he learns from Montgomery, who hap- 
pens opportunely to arrive in Paris, that 
his barbarity has driven Eva to the verge 
of the grave. The compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience, bring on another 
fever and a new fit of insanity. He re- 
covers, deserts Zaira, and returns to 
Ireland. Zaira grows delirious, and de. 
termines on suicide,—but at last, in ohe. 
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dience to a supernatural impulse, follows 
the footsteps of De Courey. On his ar- 
rival, our hero learns that the condition 
of Eva is desperate indeed. He writes 
hier a penitent letter, which she receives, 
and which revives in her feelings she had 
hoped tor ever to have laid at rest. She 
had essayed to devote her heart to God, 
and she shrinks from the idea of admitting 
an unworthy mortal to share in her affec- 
tions. She resolutely declines seeing 
him; and he is brought mto a state as 
hopeless as herown. We had forgotten 
to mention that the old hag, in whose hut 
De Courcy had first found Eva, had fre- 
quently afterwards crossed his path, and 
uttered her malisons upon him and Zaira. 
After her return, Zaira kept herself se- 
cluded, but secretly indulged herself with 
the distant view of De Courcy, as he 
rambled threugh the streets of Dublin. 
Retracing her way to her villa, one even- 
tng, a shower forced her to take refuge 
ina hovel by the road side. In a corner 
ot this miserable habitation, she descried 
the maniac who had so often persecuted 
her. The poor creature was dying ; and 
in this hour, her reason revisited her. 
She disclosed herself to Zaira, as her 
mother. Zaira was the illegitimate child 
of aman of fortune, in Ireland, who had 
educated her with the greatest pains, and 
designed her to inherit his fortune. But 
he was an infidel, and had discarded the 
mother of his child, on account of her 
bigotry. Having failed to impress Zaira 
with any sound principles, she yielded to 
her inclinations, and secretly married Fio- 
retti, her instructor m music. Circum- 
stances at last compelled a diselosure of 
the connexion. Her father banished her 
from his presence. TF ioretti showed him- 
selfa base and mercenary wretch. On 
the birth of Zaira’s child, he tools it from 
her, and she could never learn its fate. 
fioretti carried his wife to Italy, and re- 
solved to turn her accomplishments to ac- 
vount, brought her forward on the stage. 
Hesoon died, but Zaira pursued her pro- 
tession till she had acquired a fortune. 
She now learned from the flips of her dy- 
ing mother, that her child lived—and was 
fiva Wentworth! Zaira only waited to 
elose her parent’s eves, and hurried to 
Mr. Wentworth’s. She came too late— 
Eva had just breathed her last. She 
reproached herself as her daughter’s 
murderer. Zaira and De Courcy attend- 
cd the funeral of Eva, as the principal 
mourners—but without an interchange of 
vecoguition. On the evening of the next 
Jay, Montgomery delivered to De Cour- 

y the ring which was his tirst present to 


Eva, and which she had bequeathed to 
him as a token of reconciliation. 

‘* De Courcy took the ring, and press - 
ed it to his pale lips. Encouraged by 
the permission to speak to him, Montgo- 
mery pressed him to recline on the so- 
pha, and try toget some rest. De Cour- 
cy lay down—slept—and awoke no more. 
As Montgomery beheld the calmness of 
his exquisite features, he ‘ trusted his 
soul had gotten grace.’ He was inter- 
red near Eva, for Montgomery knew the 
wish of his heart, though death had pre- 
vented his uttering it. On his grave. 
stone was this simple line :— 

De Courcy. 
Obiit Mense Novembris, anno Domini, 1814 
JEtatis sue 19.” 


Eva was not stxteen when she died. 

Zaira we are told stil lives, a monu- 
ment of misery. 

Comment on such a tale, seems super- 
fluous. Itis too tragi-farcical for delibe- 
rate criticism. 

That our readers may be enabled to 
judge as well of Mr. Maturin’s powers 
of description, as of the perfections of his 
heroines and hero, we will select a por- 
trait of each of them. 

It will be recollected that De Courcy 
accidentally recognized Eva at church. 


“As he leaned near her, the young fe- 
male, with that liberty which seems to in- 
spire confidence, but not to express it, offer- 
ed him herhymn-book, and pointing with 
her white finger to the page, pursued her sa- 
cred song with as little emotion as if her 
sister held the other leaf. De Courey bent 
over the book, which was so small that their 
hands almost touched each other ; his eyes, 
fixed on the white tairy fingers so near, 
wandered over the lines without distin guish- 
ing them ;—that thrilling voice so close to 
him, those tones that seemed to turn the 
very air into music, gave him sensations of 
delight, such as Milton felt, when he said, 
‘fatremuit leto florea terra sono. He did 
not wish for some moments to catch a 
glimpse of her face—he felt as if the pre- 
sent moments were to last forever—as it 
the sounds which he then heard were never 
to cease. Tt was only at the conclusion of 
the hymn (when the lady attempted to with- 
draw the book, which he still held uncon- 
sciously, looked up with a slight expression 
of surprise) that he beheld a countenance 
which gleamed on him like a vision of the 
past. The ringlets of pale gold, curling like 
the untutored locks of childhood, failing 
over her cheek, like the shade of brilliant 
foilage over a bed of blossoms; the eyes of 
heaven’s own blue, in which every feeling 
of the pure heart was written, and not a 
feeling that might not be avowed to men 
gud angels; the lips, ever whose young 
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roses no breath but of devotion had ever 
sighed ; her whole aspect reflecting the mild 
glory of that holy harmony, whose last notes 
trembled on her helf-open lips, and her 
glance so suddenly raised, so suddenly with- 
drawn,—he recognised all— it was herself— 
the very female he had saved—she evident- 
ly did not know him,—he was much: altered 
by his illness, and this was the first time 
he thought or felt he was. He still cou- 
tinued to gaze on her, as we watch the 
sleep of a beautiful infant, delighted with 
its calm unconscious beauty, and feeling 
that when it awakes it will turn to us with 
looks of love.” 

He first saw Madame Dalmatiani, or 
Zaira, as she chose to be called, at the 
theatre. 


performance on this night wasa suc- 
cession of scenes from the most distinguish- 
ed Italian operas. The house was crowded, 
and the overture just over as they entered. 
A brilliant audience, lights, music, and the 
murmur of delighted expectation, prepared 
Charles for a far different object from Eva. 
What a contrast in the very introduction, 
between the dark habits, pale lights, solemu 
music, and awful language of a conventicle, 
and the gayety and splendour of a theatre ! 
He feit already disposed to look with de- 
light on one who was so brightly harbinger- 
ed, though it was amid a scene so different 
his first impressions of passion had been re- 
ceived and felt. The curtain rose, and a 
few moments after Madame Daimatiani en- 
tered: she rushed so rapidly on the stage, 
and burst with such an overwhelming cata- 
ract of sound on the ear, in a bavura that 
seemed composed apparently not to tack, 
but to defy the human voice, that ali eyes 
were dazzled, and all ears stunned; and 
several minutes elapsed before a thunder of 
applause testified the astonishment from 
which the audience appeared scarcely then 
to respire. She was in the character of a 
princess, alternately reproaching and sup- 
plicating a tyrant for the fate of her lover ; 
and such was her perfect self-possession, or 
rather the force with which she entered into 
the character, that she no more noticed the 
applauses that thundered round her, than if 
she had been the individual she represent- 
ed; and such was the illusion of her figure, 
her costume, her voice, and her attitudes, 
that in a few moments the inspiration with 
which she was agitated was communicated 
to every spectator. The sublime and sculp- 
ture-like perfection of her form, the classi- 
cal, yet unstudied unduiation of her atti- 
iudes, almost conveying the idea of a sybil, 
ora prophetess, under the force of ancient 
wspiration, the resplendent and almost over- 
powering lustre ot her beauty, her sun-like 
eyes, her snowy arms, her drapery blazing 
with diamonds, yet falling round her figure 
in folds as light as if the zephyrs had flung it 
there, and delighted to sport among its wav- 
ings ; her imperial loveliness, «t once at. 


tractive and commanding, and her voice 
developing all that nature could give, or art 
could teach, maddening the ignorant with 
the discovery of a new sense, and daring 
the scientific beyond the bounds of expec- 
tation or of experience, mocking their 
amazement, and leaving the ear breathless. 
All these burst at once on Charles, whose 
heart, and senses, and mind, reeled in in- 
toxication, and felt pleasure anuihilated by 
its own excess.” 


Now fora picture of the nonpareil De 
Courcy—this Adonis, Apollo, and Her- 
cules of eighteen. We have it in a let- 
ter from M. de Viosmenil to Madame St. 
Maure, the bosom friend and confidante 
of Zaira. 


* Well—my beloved Delphine, I have 
seen your friends; your friend rather 1 
should say, for you have not seen M. De 
Courcy. I have seen him, and have half 
forgiven Zaira. I have studied him, and 
trembled for her. He is the most perfect 
human form I ever beheld ; nothing like 
him has ever trod the earth; and the gen- 
tleness of his manners makes a contrast al- 
most ludicrous with his gigantic stature and 
commanding presence. His manners are 
singular, a mixture of diflidence and enthu- 
siasm altogether ineredible, totally un-Pari- 
sian—destitute of our inimitable ease, and 
borrowing their chiefest charm from that 
destitution. This stranger enslaves us, by 
fighting with weapons unknown to us be- 
fore. He blushes like a girl, frelics like a 
boy, talks like a man, and looks like a hero. 
He isa man, in the language of that inimita 
ble poet you taught me to read— 

‘ Who could win woman’s heart, ruin and leave 
her.’ 

“ Believe me, it is this class of inen, so se 
ductive from their softness, who are the de- 
struction of women, that very gentleness 
and flexibility that lends its dangerous 
charm to their manners, extends its influence 
to their character, and the idol of yesterday 
is trod into dust, while they rush to ofler 
their worship to the deity ofto-morrow over 
the fragments.” 


We have not patience to copy anv 
more of this ridiculous stuff. 

But laying aside the plot, and the prin- 
cipal personages in the piece, we may find 
some amusement in the by-plav. Mr. Ma- 
turin has exercised his wit chiefly at the 
expense of that class of religious peopiec. 
who in Ireland assume the exclusive titie 
of Evangelical. We have already inen 
tioned that Mr. Wentworth’s house was « 
great resort of this sort of people, Mr. W. 
being a man of wealth, keeping a hospite- 
ble beard, and withal having a streng 
penchant tor theological controversy,—- 
which he justified himself in, by what he 
deemed a verv apposite quotation frou 
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scripture ; Withoul controversy, great is 
the mystery of godliness. The tollow- 
ing is an account given of De Courcy’s 
first visit in this family. 


“ The next day he dined at Dominick- 
street, and found that Mrs. Wentworth’s 
qualitying manner was not without a mean- 
ing, for he was introduced toa class of so- 
ciety whom he had never before met with. 
A large evangelical party dined at the house, 
fior the evangelical people remunerate 
themselves for renouncing the mixed assem- 
blies of the world by frequent meetings 
among themselves,) and the men and wo- 
men were unlike any men and women De 
Courcy had ever encountered before. The 
women all dressed with the utmost simpli- 
city, with absolute plainness, arms covered 
in the wrists, and necks to the ears: no dis- 
tinction of appearance between maid and 
matron, except that the former wore their 
hair very simply arranged ; and the latter, 
however young, had their heads invariably 
covered. The men—they neither paid the 
ceneral attention to wemen that is usual in 
mixed companies, nor saparated in groups 
io talk of politics; they sat apart ‘on their 
chairs sublime, in thought more elevate, and 
reasoned high.’ De Courcy heardterms used 
hy them, some of which he did not under- 
stand, and others which he did, he thought 
quite unfit for loose and general discussion, 
He felt himself quite disconsolate ; and ap- 
proaching a gentleman who stoed leaning 
against one of the windews, he ventured a 
fewobservations on the position of the allied 
-rmiies, then sufficiently interesting and criti- 
cal, for it was in the close of the eventful year 
i813. 

‘* Very true sir,’ said the gentieman, with 
a contraction of countenance that appeared 
tc De Courey quite pantomimic, ‘ very true ; 
you are speaking of the downfal of the 
power of Buonaparte, but have you ever 
thought of the means of overthrowing the 
power of satan, and extending the kingdom 
of Christ.’ 

‘* Dinner was announced at the end of 
this triumphant sentence—the party mixed 
—the dinner was excellent, but without 
parade ; the first course contained the sub- 
stauce of two or three more splendid but 
less substantial. De Courcy remarked par- 
ticularly the man who had rebutted him just 
as they went down to dinner. He was tall, 
but very ungraceful ; a strange conscious- 
ness of importance mingled itself most un- 
eouthly with his coarse figure and awkward 
manners ; his hair was red ; his eye small, 
but keen and piercing ; his voice powerful, 
put not melodious ; most repnisively soften- 
ed when he addressed females, to whom, 
however, he paid obvious attention. He 
never spoke but on one subject ; and on that 
his eloquence was overpowering, and his 
information profound, but it was only on 
one side; he was a sturdy orthodox Calvin- 
ist. skilful in argument, vehement in decla- 
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mation, and amply equipped with weapons 
from the old armoury of Geneva, well fur- 
bished by modern artists, which he wielded 
with equal force and dexterity. But his 
manners, his habits of disputation, and even 
his pulpit oratory, powerful as it was, were 
strongly tinged with the original vulgarity 
of his origin and nature. 

«« He was the son of a poor labourer, the 
tenant of a wealthy gentleman in Cork, 
whose wife was evangelical ; she instructed 
the children of her husband’s tenants in 
her own system ; her husband gave her no 
disturbance ; he followed his fox-hounds all 
day, and damned his wife’s methodism over 
his claret all night. The good lady went 
her own way, and discovering in this lad, 
maugre his fierce red hair and bare broad 
feet, evident marks of his being ‘ a grow- 
Ing and gracious character ;’ and astonish- 
ed at the fluency and eloquence with which 
he repeated his acquired creed, and gave 
the word of exbortation to his ragged family, 
wandering round the mud-walls of his na- 
tive cabin, and exhorted the old women, 
(who, gossiping, squabbling, and even drink- 
ing forty yards distant from the chapel door, 
fellon their knees in the mire at the tink- 
ling of the bell which announced the eleva- 
tion of the Host,) to turn from the error of 
their ways, and seek the Lord. She pro- 
posed a subscription among her friends to 
enable him to enter the university, and be 
qualified ‘ to minister at the altar.’ 

‘¢ The subscription went on zealously, and 
young Macowen entered college ; but when 
once there, his views, as they were called, 
expanded so rapidly, that no church Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian, or Independent, had 
the good fortune precisely to suit his senti- 
ments in orthodoxy of system, or purity of 
discipline. Thus he moved a splendid and 
erratick meteor, shedding his light on the 
churches as he passed, but defying them all 
to calculate his orbit, or ascertain his direc- 
tion. Inthe mean time, it had been sug- 
gested to him that many evangelical fe- 
males, of large fortune, would not be unwil- 
ling to share his fate. This hint, often re- 
peated and readily believed, threw a most 
odious snavity into his manner; his over- 
blown vulgar courtesy was like the flowers 
of the poppy, all glare and stench. Under 
these circumstances, he had become the in- 
timate of the Weutforth family ; and from 
the moment he beheld Eva, his feelings 
were what he could not describe, and would 
not account for even to himself, but what he 
was determined implicitly to follow. His 
system tock part with his inclinations, and in 
a short time he believed it a duty to impress 
her with the conviction that her salvation 
must depend on her being united with hitn. 
When a perverted conscience is in league 
with the passions, their joint influence is ir- 
resistible. 

‘“‘ There is, among the evangelical peo- 
ple, an establishment something like the 
Court of Wards, abolished under James the 
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first ; a determination to dispose of wealthy 
unmarried females to distinguished profes- 
cors or preachers, who are not equally fa- 
voured by fortune, and the families of the 
former conceive themselves not only ho- 
noured, but benefitted by the exchange. 
Thus the evangelical system is rapidly as- 
suming the aspect of the papal, and, by the 
union of intellectual influence with actual 
wealth, bids fair to rival it in power as well 
as in pretensions. On this Macowen relied 
much, and, strange to say, on his personal 
advantages still more. 
* * * 

« The dinner went on ; the men and wo- 
men, seated alternately, spoke of their po- 
pular preachers, and of popular works of 
evangelical divinity, and of eloquent speech- 
es made atthe meetings of the Bible Society, 
and of the diffusion of the gospel hevule 
out Ireland ; and they uttered sundry stric- 
tures on the parochial clergy, who opposed 
the circulation of evangelical tracts, with 
many a by-blowat the contrast between the 
Calvinistic articles of the church of Eng- 
land, and the Arminian creed of her modern 
sons. 

‘Such was the conversation: and when 
the women retired, it was not a whit more 
enlarged. One man talked incessantly of 
the ‘ election of grace ;’ his mind literally 
seemed not to have room for another idea ; 
every sentence, if it did not begin, ended 
with the same phrase, and every subject 
only furnished matter for its introduction. 
Dr. Thorpe’s last sermon at Bethesda was 
spoken of interms of high and merited 
panegyric. 

“<¢ Very true,’ said he ; ‘ but a—a—Did 
you think there was enough of election in 
it?” 

“A late work of the same author (his 
clever pamphlet on the Catholic petition) 
was mentioned. 

‘<¢ But does he say any thing of election 
in it?’ 

“¢There was no opportunity,’ said Mr. 
Wentworth. 

“ <¢Then he should have made one—Ah, I 
would give very little fur a book that did 
not assert the election of grace !’ 

‘‘Once seated in his election-saddle, he 
posted on with alarming speed, and ended 
with declaring, that Elisha Coles, on God's 
Sovereignty, was worth all the divinity that 
ever was written. ‘Ihave a large collec- 
tion of the works of godly writers,’ said 
he, turning to De Courcy, ‘but not one 
work that ever was, would I resign for that 
of Elisha Coles.’ 

“ «Won't ote except the Bible?’ said De 
Courcy, smiling. 

«Oh, yes—the Bible—ay, to be sure, the 
Bible,’ said the discomfitted champion of 
election; ‘but still you know’—and he 
continued to mutter something about Elisha 
Coles, on God's Sovereignty. 

‘¢ Another, who never stopped talking, ap- 
peared to De Courcy 1 complete evangeli- 


cal time-keeper ;—the same ceaseless ticking 
sound ;—the same vacillating motion of the 
head and body ; and his whole conversa- 
tion turning on the various lengths of the 
sermons he had heard, of which, it appear- 
ed, he was in the habit of listening to four 
every Sunday. 

Mr. Matthias preached exactly forty- 
eight minutes. Iwas at Mr. Cooper's ex- 
hortation at Plunket-street in the evening, 
and it was precisely fifty-three minutes.’ 

“¢ And how many seconds?’ said Mrs. 
Wentworth smiling, for she felt the ridicule 
of this. 

“Close to De Courcy were two very 
young men, who were comparing the re- 
spective progress they had made in the con- 
version of some of their relations. They 
spoke on this subject with a familiarity that 
certainly made De Courcy start. 

‘« ¢ My aunt is almost eutirely converted,’ 
said one. ‘ She never goes to church now, 
though she never missed early prayers at 
St. Thomas’s for forty years before. Now,’ 
with a strange tone of triumph, ‘ now is 
your sister converted as much as that ?’ 

VYes—yes—she is,’ answered the other, 
eagerly ; ‘for she burned her week’s pre- 
paration yesterday, and my mother’s too 
along with it.’ 


After De Courcy was admitted on 2 
more familiar footing, and for the avow- 
ed purpose of paying his court to Eva. 
he still experienced what he considered 
vexatious interruptions. 


“ Every morning, though a constant visi- 
tor, he felt like a stranger to himself and those 
around him; the house was filled with re- 
ligious persons of various denominations ; 
all met forthe purpose of controversy or 
devotion, or both ; and, after the protract- 
ed and luxurious breakfast, the signal fur 
battle was generally given by some spiritual 
jeader. Predestination or Perseverance 


sounded their tocsin in the ear of some jea- . 


lous and startled Arminian, the conflict com- 
menced, and they would  talk,—* Good 
gods, how they would talk !'—till their 
minds, inflamed with the fiercest passion, 
and their tongues on fire with the most ter- 
rible anathemas, and scarce hiding their ub- 
horrence of personsunder a denunciation of 
principles, almost dooming each other to 
eternal torment, while they affected to sup- 
plicate the Divine Mercy on the professors 
of imputed error; on another signal given, 
they would sink on their knees together, 
but still continue the warfare under the 
shelter of an address to the Deity, by ap- 
pealing to him for the defence of his own 
truth, and imploring him with that kind of 
charitable malignity peculiar to ay 
peopte, to turn their erring brethren from 
darkness to light, to give them the ‘ heart 
of flesh for the heart of stone,’ &c. &c. &c. 
Such was the morning, and such was the 
evening too ; and the evening and the mora- 
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ing that made the first day, made every 
other also.” 

After the commencement of his ac- 
qnaintance with Zaira, De Courcy had 
for some days forsaken the Wentworths. 
Montgomery, in the anxiety of friendship, 
contrived one morning, to drag him away 
from the fascinating actress, to visit the 
genie, unrepining Eva. 

«“ They arrived at Wentworth’s: now it 
seemed to be Eva’s fate, that, just at this 
period, her unele’s house, society, every light 
under which she could be beheld, every asso- 
ciation connected with her image, should 
be particularly and pre-eminently repulsive. 
Macowen was there every day, and all day 
long, defining, disputing, dogmatizing, hair- 
splitting, and excommunicating--the absolute 
pope of the parlour-conclave. His hearers, 
dazzled by his oratory, stunned by his volu- 
bility, proud of his reputation, afraid of his 
virulence, would hardly have denied that a 
crust was a shoulder of mutton, if it had so 
pleased lord Peter to call it. It wasludicrous 
to hear these people, the moment they were 
allowed to speak, (and that was not often,) 
break out into exclamations against those 
who suffered themselves to be led by world- 
ly teachers; or, as Macowen expressed it, 
suffered themselves to be harnessed to the 
old lumbering state-coach of the hierarchy, 
that they might drag it over rough and 
smooth, under the lash of tithesmen and 
proctors, bedizened with the faded trap- 
pings of lifeless ordinances and beggarly 
elements. — 

“ This day, however, he was resolved 
that more than admirers should witness his 
triumph; he announced that he had lately 
been engaged in the conversion of one who 
had nearly been brought to see the error of 
his way, and whom he had invited to meet 
him at Mr. Wentworth’s, that he might 
‘produce his strong reasons’ before the 
godly friends who were assembled there. 
Mr. Wentworth was just expressing his sa- 
tisfaction, that his house was chosen for the 
assembling of the saints, and, with twink- 
ling eyes, erect figure, fluttered handker- 
chief, prelusive hems, and oscillating mo- 
tion in his chair, was speaking, as plain as 
attitudes could speak, his agitation of de- 
light at the expected controversy, when a 
loud rap was heard at the door. The party 
sat hushed in grim repose. ‘He is but a 
babe in grace,’ said Macowen, with a pre- 
paratory leer of conciliation at the com- 
pany, ‘he is but a babe, and must be fed 
with milk.’ 

“ The door was thrown open—enter the 
babe—a man turned of fifty, six feet two 
inches high, broad and bulky in proportion, 
with an atrabilious complexion, a voice of 
thunder, and a tread that shook the room. 
The contrast was unspeakably ridiculous. 
‘Babe! murmured De Courcy; ‘ Babe!’ 
echoed Montgomery, and both had some 
difficulty in subduing their rebellious mus- 
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cles to the placid stagnation that overspread 
the faces around them. But the calm was 
of short continuance. This Quinbus Fles- 
trin, this man-mountain of a catechumen. 
came not to sit with lowly docility at the 
feet of his teachers, but to prove that he 
was able to teach them. If he was a babe, 
as De Courey said, ‘techy and wayward 
was his infancy ;’ no ill-nursed, ill-tempered. 
captious, squalling brat, was ever a greater 
terror and torment in the nursery. He re- 
sisted, he retorted, he evaded, he parried, 
he contradicted, carped, and ‘ cavilled on 
the ninth part of a hair.’ 

‘« Macowen lost his ground; then he lost 
his breath; then he lost his temper; scin- 
tillating eyes, quivering lips, and streaks of 
stormy red marking their brown cheeks, 
gave signal of fierce debate. All the wea- 
pons of fleshly warfare were soon drawn in 
the combat, and certain words that would 
have led to a different termination of the 
dispute among men of this world, passed 
quick and high between them. Struck with 


shame, they paused—a dreary pause oi 


sullen anger and reluctant shame. ‘ Now, 
shan’t we have a word of prayer,’ said Mr. 
Wentworth, who had been watching them 
with as much deliberate enjoyment as an 
ancient Roman would a spectacle of gla- 
diators.” 

On another similar occasion, circum- 
stances were equally inauspicious to 
Montgomery’s benevolent intentions. 


“They called in Sackville-street, and 
then went on to Wentworth’s. The fates 
seemed to have picked out the society that 
morning with malice prepense. Breakfast 
was half over, but Wentworth, Macowen, 
and the Babe, were all steeped in contro- 
versy to the very lips. ‘The muffins had 
been swallowed wholesale, the eggs scarce- 
ly tasted, (though Macowen was a very 
good judge of eggs,) and the tea drank 
sealding hot, inthe rage of debate, and stil! 
it raged. Mrs. Wentworth sat at her knitting. 
at sale distance from the field of battle, and 
Eva poured out cup after cup in silence 
Macowen had been pressing the new con- 
vert for atest of his faith; for he had ne 
idea of a man’s having any religion unless 
he could specify it under a particular deno- 
mination, and signify his creed by a kind oi 
free-masonic sign, technical and decisive. 
This the convert refused, it seems; and as 
the young men came in, he was bellowing, 
with a cup of tea in his hand, which he was 
spilling in the trepidation of his rage,— 
‘No, sir—no, sir—never, never. I wilt 
neither be Catholic or Protestant, Armi- 
nian or Calvinist.” 

“¢ Dont pul Arminian first, said Mr. 
Wentworth. 

“ He went on.— Neither Trinitarian or 
Arian—neither Universalist or Particularist. 
Nosir—sir, 1] will be a Christian —Yes, I will 
be a Christian, (foaming with passion.) | will 
—I will be a Christian.’ And his voice was 
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actually a roar, and he thumped the table 
in the fury of his vociferation, and the ea- 
gerness of his orthodoxy.” 


In the second volume we have a long 
argument on the existence of a deity, in 
which the advocate of atheism is permit- 
ted to triumph over the feeble reasoning 
of Zaira, who was equally ignorant of the 
evidences of religion, and of the power 
of faith, We have no room for an ex- 
tract from so unprofitable a discussion. 
There is, however, a moral to be deduced 
from it, for it was the miserable sophistry 
of Cardonnean, that drove Zaira to the 
desperate resolution of committing self- 
murder. 

After all the jeers at evangelical reli- 
gion, we are hardly prepared for so edify- 
ing a scene, as is exhibited by Eva on her 
death bed. There is, however, even in 
this, an occasional gird at the orthodox. 


“ Her dissolution was now obviously 
near; she rose no more from her bed, but 
her countenance became gradually more 
celestial ; a faint but lovely tinge overspread 
the cheek it had long deserted ; her eyes 
had alight beyond the brightness of mortali- 
ty, they did ‘comfort and not burn.’ Her 
evangelical friends were much in her apart- 
ment; this is customary, and, when prac- 
ticable, from the state and habits of the inva- 
lid, is undoubtedly a solemn and edifying 
spectacle. But it had somewhat too much 
publicity for Eva. One night, after there had 
been prayers and hymn-singing in herroom, 
and each, departing, had solemnly wished 
her peace, she said to Mrs. Wentworth, 
‘When J am dying, do not let the preachers 
be about me: let me die in private ; death is 
too solemn a thing for witnesses. They 
might, perhaps, press me on some points, 
which I could not then answer clearly ; and 
the failure of my intellects, the natural de- 
cline of strength, might be mistaken for 
‘unsoundness in the faith.” They are fond 
of proposing tests at such a time ; it is no 
time to answer nice questions; one must 
enjoy their religion then, not defiue it. If 
my testimony could be offered up, I would 
offer it in the presence of the assembled 
world; but God needs no such witness to 
his truth. The curtains of a death-bed 
should be closed—let mine be so, my dear- 
est aunt. Shall I confess the truth to you ? 
I think there is something too public in the 
printed accounts of the deaths of evangeli- 
cal persons. I do not wish to be surronnded 
by preachers and persons calling on me 
to witness the truth, when I have no longer 
a breath to heave im witness of it. Oh, no, 
there is something too theatrical in that— 
and I,’ said Eva, wiping the drops from her 
streaming foreheed, and forcing a ghastly 
smile— I have suifered too much by the 
theatre.’ 

“ At these words, Wentworth, who was in 
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the room, came forward. He could not 
bear that a niece of his, brought up in the 
very strictest sect of evangelical religion, 
should thus depart without leaving a memo- 
rable article for the obituary of an Evan- 
gelical Magazine. He had expected this, 
at least, from her. He had (unconsciously 
in his own mind) dramatized her whole dy- 
ing scene, and made a valuable addition to 
the testimony of those who die in all the 
orthodoxy of genuine Calvinism. 

««¢ My dear Eva,’ said he, approaching her 
bed, and softening his voice to its softest 
tones, ‘I trust that lam not to discover in 
your last words a failure from the faith, for 
which the saints are desired to contend 
earnestly, and to resist even unto blood. T 
trust that your approach to the valley of 
the shadow of death does not darken your 
view of the five points, those immutable 
foundations on which the gospel rests, name- 
ly,—and Wentworth began reckoning on 
his fingers—Mrs. Wentworth in vain made 
signs to him—he went on as far as Perseve- 
rance, when Eva, lifting her wasted hand, 
he became involuntarily silent. 

‘* ¢ My dear uncle,’ said the dying Chris- 
tian ; ‘the language of man is as ‘the dust 
ot the balance’ to me now. Reality, reality 
is dealing with me. I am on the verge of 
the grave, and all the wretched distinctions 
that have kept men at war for centuries 
seem to me as nothing. 1 know that ‘ salva- 
tion is of grace through faith, and, knowing 
that, | am satisfied. Oh, my dear uncle, f 
am fast approaching that place where there 
is neither ‘ Jew or Greek, Barbarian or Scy- 
thian, bondman or free, but Christ is all, and 
in all.” Speak no more of points, which 4 
cannot understand ; but feel with me that 
the religion of Christ is areligion of the soul 
—that its various denominations (which f 
have heard so often discussed, and with se 
little profit,) are of light avail, compared with 
its vital predominance over our hearts and 
lives. I call,’ said she, collecting her 
low voice to utter the words strongly.— J 
call two awful witnesses to my appeal—the 
hour of death and the day of judgment— 
they are witnesses against all the souis that 
live. Oh, my dear, dear uncle, how will 
you stand their testimony ? You have heard 
much ot the language of religion, but I fear 
you have yet to learn its power.’ She 
paused ; for dim as her eyes were hourly 
growing, she could see the tears running 
tast down Wentworth’s rugged cheeks. His 
wife led him from the room. ‘The mercy 
of God visited him even at the seventh 
hour, and we are rejoiced to relate that the 
labourer is (though called so late) in expec- 
tation of receiving the same reward as those 
who bore the burden and heat of the day. 
Mrs. Went worth returned, to pass the night 
beside the bed of death. Eva said to her at 
intervals that night, ‘ Do not let the weak- 
ness of my dying frame, or even the wan- 
dering of my intellect, (if I should wander) 
induce vou to think that God has deserter 
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me, that L have not an anchor of the soul, 
sure and steadiast. The body may fail, the 
workings of the soul are invisible, but I feel 
that the everlasting arms are under me, 
‘hough I may not always be able to express 
my feeling. Remember this, when I am 
no longer able to utter it; and let the thought 
that this was my declaration, whilé yet the 
power of speech remained, be your conso- 
iation.’ At another she said,‘ Death is a 
very different thing from what we read of 
in Evangelical! Magazines. I have read of 
many who departed in triumph, who ex- 
vlaimed continually, ‘ Why tarry the wheels 
of his chariot ?? whose spirits were almost 
lorified while yet in the flesh. I feel none 
uf this—no ecstasy, no enthusiasm. Death 
is an awful thing’ how awfal, none but the 
dying can tell—{f tremble, but I hope ; tri- 
uinph becomes not a dying sinner, who 
casts herself with fearful confidence on the 
mercy of God. The waters of Jordan are 
cold to the foot of the passenger, but God 
will be with me there, and the waters shall 
bea wall on the right hand and on the left.’ 
Towards morning she slept, and Mrs. Went- 
worth approached nearer the bed, to watch 
her countenance ; she wished to accustom 
herself to the change produced by sleep so 
closely resembling that which must soon be 
produced by death. When she awoke, a 
temale friend who had sat up along with 
Mrs. Wentworth inquired how she found 
herself? She answered, Perfectly cali.’ 
“It was explained, that the question refer- 
red to her bodily feelings; her answer was 
eiven with more than usual strength of tone. 
‘fam so Jittle accustomed to think of my 
bodily feelings that when I hear the inqui- 
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ries of a friend, can only conceive that 
they mean, ‘how my soul is faring?’ A 
few moments after, she said to Mrs. Went- 
worth, ‘I die a monument of the power ot 
religion. What could the whole world do 
for me as J lie thismoment ? could it restore 
my withered youth, or heal my broken 
heart? could it suggest a single hope to 
brighten the dark road Iam about to travel ? 
Oh what a difference between the powers of 
this world, and the powers of the world to 
come! Men might pity me, but never could 
imagine that they are objects of pity to me. 
My feet stand on the threshold of the house 
of many mansions, and worlds could not 
bribe me to look back for a moment ; and 
this the religion of Christ has done for me. 
Oh how little consolation could I derive at a 
moment like this from ‘ gay religions, full of 
pomp and goid’—from a religion that pro- 
mised nothing but temporal power or splen- 
dour to its professors—from any religion but 
that of the heart and of grief? Amid the 
darkness of my earthly prospects, the cross 
brightens by the contrast. I lie here a help- 
less dying wretch ; the world views me, and 
passes by on the other side ; but he, the 
divine Samaritan, had pity on me, and the 
wounds of my spirit are healed.” 

The scene is protracted tosucha length, 
that we must be excused from going 
through with it. In fact, we are very glad 
to take our leave, here, of a book, which 
hardly deserves the consideration we have 
bestowed upon it. It is some consolation 
to be assured by Mr. Maturin, that this is 
the last time, that he will trespass, in this 
way, on the public. E. 
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Christian world has not yet 
. ceased to dertore its recent loss in 
the death of D>. Watson, the celebrated 
Gishop of Landaff,—whose talents and 
piety have acquired for him a more ho- 
novrable distinction, than the possession 
of any mitre could confer. The memory 
of this patriarch prelate is so generally 
and justly revered, as well in this country 
as in England, that any authentic sketch 
of his life could harldly have failed to be 
well received by those who have long 
been accustomed to venerate his learning 
and his virtues. Happily the task of 
compiling his biography was not left to 
incompetent hands. Less than two years 
before his death, Bishop Watson revised 
and completed the memoir before us, 
which has been published under the in- 
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speetion of his sou. To say that we have 
been pleased and edified by the perusal 
of this volume, would be but a feeble 
expression of the rare gratification which 
we have derived from it. The amiable 
views of life which it discloses, are cal- 
culated to conciliate the most morese, 
and the elevating and cheering prospects 
of religion which it unfolds, to invigorate 
the most despondent. To all who can 
procure the work we earnestly recom- 
mend, not merely the reading, but the 
study of it. For the benefit of those who 
may not enjoy that opportunity, we shall 
give a brief outline of the history of its 
author, and shall introduce ample extracts 
from his narrative and correspondence. 
Bishop Watsen informs us that, from 
an early age, he was in the habit of writ- 
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ing down the events of his life, with an 
account of the feelings and motives which 
actuated him in relation tothem. ‘ This 
habit,” he adds, has been both pleasant 


and useful to me; I have had great plea- 


sure in preserving, as it were, my iden- 
fity, by reviewing the circumstances 
which, under the good providence of God, 
have contributed to place me in my pre- 
sent situation; and a frequent examna- 
tion of my principles ef action has con- 
tributed to cstablish in me a consistency 
of conduct, and to confirm me, I trust, in 
that probity of manners in my seventy- 
Afth year, with which I entered into the 
world at the age of seventeen.” To this 
habit, we may attribute the precision 
with which he is able to speak of his cen- 
duct, in all the transactions in which he 
was engaged, in that interval. His fa- 
ther was, for nearly forty years, head- 
master of Heversham school, in the 
county of Westmoreland. He died in 
1753. The subject of this memoir was 
born in 1737. He received his elemen- 
tary education in Heversham school, 
though, before his birth, his father had 
resigned the charge of it. Jn 1754, he 
was admitted a sizer cf Trinity College, 
Cambridge. On the 2d of May, 1757, 
he offered himself for a scholarship, a 
year before the usual time of the sizérs’ 
sitting, and succeeded. 

“ Thad,” says he, “ at the time of being 
elected a scholar, been resident in college for 
two years and seven months, without having 
gone out of it fora single day. During that 
period [ had acquired some knowledge of 
Hebrew ; greatly improved myself in Greek 
and Latin; made considerable proiiciency 
in mathematics and natural philosophy ; and 
studied with much attention Locke’s works, 
King’s book on the Origin of Evil, Puifen- 
dort’s Treatise de Officio Hominis et Civis, 
end some other books on similar subjects ; 
{ thought myself therefore entitled to a little 
relaxation: under this persuasion T set for- 
ward, May 30th, 1757, to pay my elder and 
only brother a visit at Kende!. He was the 
first curate of the new chapel there, to the 
structure of which he had subseribed libe- 
rally. He was a man of lively parts, but 
yeing thrown into a situation where there 
was no great room for the display of his 
-alents, and much tergptation to convivial 
‘estivity, he spent his fortune, injured his 
-oustitution, and died when I was about the 

ge of thirty-three ; leaving a considerable 
debt, all of which I paid immediately, 
hough it took almost my alPto do it.” 

Of the course of his collegiate life, he 

Whilst T was an under graduate, I kept 
2 great deal of ahat is called the best com- 


fellow-comnmoners. 
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and other persons of fortune—but their man- 
ners never subdued my prudence; I had 
strong ambition to be distinguished, and was 
sensible that, though wealth might plead 
some excuse for idleness, extravagance, and 
folly in others, the want of wealth could 
plead none for me. 

“ When I used te be returning to my room 
at one or two in the morning, after spend- 
ing a jolly evening, I often observed a light 
in the chamber Tous of the same standing 
with myself; this never failed to excite my 
jealousy, and the next day was always a day 
ofhard study. 1 have gone without my din- 
ner a hundred times on such occasions. 1 
thought I never entirely understood a pro- 
position in any part of mathematics or na- 
tural philosophy, till I was able in a solitary 
walk, obslipo capite atque exporrecto labcllo, 
to draw the scheme in my head, and go 
through every step of the demonstration 
without book or pen and paper. I found 
this was a very difficult task, especially in 
some of the perplexed schemes, and long 
demonstrations of the Twelfth Book of Eu- 
clid, and in L’ Hespital’s Conic Sections, and 
in Newton's Principia. My walks for this 
purpose were so frequent, that my tutor, not 
knowing what I was about, once reproached 
me for being a lounger. I never gave up a 
difficult point in a demonstration till had 
made it out proprio Marte; 1 have been 
stopped at a single step for three days. ‘This 
perseverance in accomplishing whatever 1 
undertook, was, during the whole of my 
active life, a striking feature in my charac- 
ter.” 

In the tenor of his studies there is no- 
thing remarkable, save an early predi- 
Jection for metaphysical speculations. In 
1759, he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He was the second wrangler of 
his year, and but for the partiality of the 
moderator towards a student of his own 
college, and one of his private pupils, 
would have been the first. | 

Mr. Watson was afterwards moderator 
himself, and to prevent similar acts of in- 
justice, instituted the practice of exa- 
mining the candidates fur the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, in classes formed ac- 
cording to the abilities of the pupils in 
the schools. ‘To illustrate the advantage 
of this method, he adduces a case. 


“ The first year I was moderator, Mr. Paley 
(afterwards known to the world by many 
excellent productions, though there are 
some ethical and some political principles in 
his philosophy which | by no means ap- 
prove,) and Mr. Frere, a gentleman of Nor- 
folk, were examined together. A report 
prevailed, that Mr. Frere’s grandtather 
would give him a thousand pounds, if he 
were senior wrangler: the other moderator 
agreed with me in thinking, that Mr. Paley 
was his superior, and we made him senior 
wrangler. Mr Frere, much to bis honour, 
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on an imputation of partiality being thrown 
on my colleague and myself, publicly ac- 
knowledged, that he deserved only the 
second place; a declaration which could 
never have been made, had they not been 
examined in the presence of each other.” 


Of Dr. Paley be further says— 


«“ Paley, I remember, had brought me, for 
one of the questions he meant for his act, 
vElernitas penarum contradicit Divinis aliri- 
bulis. Lhad accepted it; and indeed I ne- 
ver refused a question either as moderator 
or as professor of divinity. A few days af- 
terwards, he came to me in a great fright, 
saying, that the master of his College (Dr. 
‘Thomas, Dean of Ely,) had sent to him, and 
insisted on his not keeping on such a ques- 
tion. readily permitted to change it, 
end told him, that if it would lessen his mas- 
ter’s apprehensions, he might put in non, 
before contradicit, and he did so. Dr. 
Thomas, | had little doubt, was afraid of be- 
ing looked upon as an heretic at Lambeth, 
for sufiering a member of his college to dis- 
pute on such a question, notwithstanding 
what Tillotson had published on the subject 
inany years before. 

is, however, a subject of great difficul- 
ty. Itis allowed on all hands that the hap- 
piness of the righteous will be, strictly speak- 
ing, everlasting ; and I cannot see the just- 
ness of (hat criticism which would interpret 
the same word in the same verse in different 
senses. ‘ And these shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the righteous into 
everlasting lite. Mat. xxv.46. On the other 
hand, reason is shocked at the idea ef God 
being considered as a relentless tyrant, in- 
flicting everlasting punishment, which an- 
swers no benevolent end. But how is it 
proved that the everlasting punishment of 
the wicked may not answer a benevolent 
end, may not be the mean of keeping the 
vighteous in everlasting holiness and obe- 
dience ? How is it proved that it may not 
answer, in some other way unknown to us, 
a benevolent end in promoting Gou’s norul 
government of the universe ?” 

In October, 1760, Mr. Watson was 
chosen Fellow of Trinity College, over 
the heads of two of his seniors of the 
save year. In 1762 he took the degree 
of Master of Arts, and in the ensuing Oc- 
tober was made Moderator for Trinity 
College. He speaks of this office, as one 
of the most important and arduous offices 
in the University. In 1763, he was ap- 
pointed Moderator for St. Jolin’s College; 
and in 1764 for Christ’s College. In the 
year 1764, he evinced the warmth of his 
heart and the sincerity of his friendship 
towards his college friend Mr. Luther, 
who, as will be scen in the sequel, ge- 
nerously repaid the obligation. 


“On the 12th of February, 1764, 1 receiv- 
ed a leiter informing me that a separation 
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had taken place between my friend Mr. Lu- 
ther, then one of the members for Essex, 
and his wife, and that he was gone hastily 
abroad. My heart was ever warm in friend- 
ship, and it ordered me, on this occasion, to 
follow my friend. I saw he was deserted 
and unhappy, and I flew to give him, if 
possible, some consolation. I set off from 
Cambridge on the same day I had received 
the account. I could read, but I could not 
speak a word of French; I had no servant 
nor any money ; I presently borrowed fift 
pounds, and bought a French and Englis 
Dictionary, and thus equipped, I went post 
to Dover, without so much as knowin 
whether my friend was gone to France, an 
from thence, almost without sleeping, I got 
to Paris and enquired him out.—The meet- 
ing was such as might have been expected. 
I did not stay above twelve hours in Paris, 
but immediately returned to England, and, 
atter a variety of accidents and great fatigue, 
for I crossed the channel four times, and tra- 
velled twelve hundred miles, in very bad 
weather, in a fortnight, I brought my iriend 
back to his country and his family. His ap- 
pearance in the House of Commons instantly 
quashed all the injurious reports which, from 
his hasty manner of leaving the country,scan- 
dal had raised to his disadvantage. He was a 
thorough honest man, and one of the friends 
Iever loved with the greatest affection. His 
teinper was warm, and his wife (a very de- 
serving woman) had been over-persuaded 
to marry him,—had she loved him as he 
loved her, she would have borne with his 
infirmity of temper. Great are the public 
evils, and little the private comforts attend- 
ing interested marriages ; when they become 
general, they not only portend but bring on 
a nation’s ruin.” 

On the 19th of November, 1764, Mr. 
Watson was unanimously elected, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, on the death of Dr. 
Hadley. Of this subject, at that time, 
he was utterly ignorant. He sent, how- 
ever, for an operator from Paris, and 
buried himself for a while in his labora- 
tory. In the course of fourteen months 
from his election he was able to read a 
course of chemical lectures, very full 
audience, consisting of persons of all ages 
and degrees in the University.” 


‘‘ There was no stipend annexed to the 
Professorship of Chemistry, nor any thing 
furnished to the Professor by the University, 
except a room to read lectures in. I was 
told that the Professors of Chemistry in Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm, &c. were sup- 
ported by their respective monarchs ; and 
I knew that thg reading a course of lectures 
would every year be attended witha great 
expense ; and being very hearty in the de- 
sign of recommending chemistry to the at- 
tention of the youth of the University and of 
the country, I thought myself justified in 
applying to the minister for a stipend frona 
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the crown. Lord Rockingham was then 
minister (1766), and Mr. Luther, who had 
lately spent above twenty thousand pounds 
in establishing the whig interest in Essex, 
undertook to ask for it. Though an hun- 
dred a year, given for the encouragement of 
science, is but as a drop in the ocean, when 
compared with the enormous sums lavished 
in unmerited pensions, lucrative sinecures, 
places, and scandalous jobs, by every minis- 
ier on his flatterers and dependents, in order 
to secure his majorities in Parliament, yet I 
vbtained this drop with difficulty, and, un- 
less the voice of a member of Parliament 
had seconded my petition, I doubt whether 
I should have succeeded. I sent up to the 
duke of Newcastle, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, atestimonial from the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, that | had read with credit a course 
of chemical lectures; and that a chemical 
establishment would be highly useful to the 
University ; together with this testimonial, 
I sent my petition to lord Rockingham, re- 
questing the duke to present it to him. 

‘«‘ The petition was presented in March, but 
I heard nothing about it till the July follow- 
ing; when, waiting upon the duke of New- 
wastle, he asked if my business was-done ? 
1 answered, .Vo, and that I thought it never 
would be done. Lown I had been so much 
vexed at the delay, that | was very indiffer- 
ent whether it ever was done or not, and 
therefore answered with more firnzuess than 
the old man had been used to. He then 
asked why it had not been done. My an- 
swer was, ‘ Because lord Rockingham says 
your grace ought to speak to the king, as 
Chancellor of the University; and your 
grace says, that lord Rockingham ought to 
speak to the king, .as minister’ He stared 
at me with astonishment; and, calling for 
paper, he instantly wrote a letter, and seal- 
ing it with his own seal, ordered me to go 
with it immediately to lord Rockingham, 
who had a levee that day. I did so (and it 
was the only time in my life that I ever at- 
tended a minister's levee,) and sent in my 
letter, before the levee began. I under- 
stood it was whispered, that lord Rocking- 
ham and the whigs were to go out of admi- 
nistration ; and it was so: for their dismission 
was settled that day. Lord Rockingliam, 
however, undertook to ask the king; and, 
apologizing for not having done it sooner, 
olfered in a very polite manner to have the 
stipend (LI asked only for 100/. a year,) set- 
tled upon me for life. This I refused, and 
desired to have it only whilst [ continued 
Professor of Chemistry; and discharged the 
duty of the office. 

“ The ice being thus broken by me, similar 
stipends have been since procured from the 
crown, for the Professors of Anatomy and 
Botany, and for the recent established Pro- 
fessor of Common Law.” 


In 1767, he was chosen one of the 
head tutors in Trinity College. In 1768, 
he composed and printed his Jnstitutiones 


Metallurgice ; and in the same year was 
chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

In 1771, on the death of Dr. Ruther- 
forth, Mr. Watson was chosen Regius 
Professor of Divinity. 


“This professorship, as being one of the 
most arduous and honourable offices in the 
University, had long been the object of my 
ambition; I had for years determined in 
my own mind to endeavour to succeed Dr. 
Rutherforth, provided he. lived till I was of 
a proper age, and fully qualified for the un- 
dertaking. His premature and unexpected 
death quite disheartened me. I kuew as 
much of divinity as could reasonably be 
expected from aman whose course of stu- 
dies had been directed to, and whose time 
had been fully occupied in other pursuits ; 
but, with this curta supellex in theology, to 
take possession of the first professional chair 
in Europe, seemed too daring an attempt 
even for my intrepidity.” 

It was, however, the general expecta- 
tion that he would offer himself as a can- 
didate for the vacant chair— and he pub- 
licly announced himself as such. But 
there was still a difficulty to be overcome. 


“JT was not, when Dr. Rutherforth died, 
either Bachelor or Doctor in Divinity, and 
without being one of them I could not,be- 
come a candidate for a professorship. This 
puzzled me fora moment; I had only seven 
days to transact the business in; but by 
hard travelling and some adroitness I ac- 
complished my purpose, obtained the king's 
mandate fer a doctor’s degree, and was 
created a doctor on the day previous to 
that appointed for the examination of the 
candidates.” 

‘“ Thus did I,” he continues, “ by hard and 
incessant labour for seventeen years, attain, 
at the age of thirty-four, the first office for 
honour in the University; and, exclusive of 


the Mastership of Trinity College, I have - 


made it the first for profit. I found the pro- 
fessorship not worth quite 330/. a year, and 
it is now worth 1000/. at the least.” 

Of his conduct in the theological pro- 
fessorship, Dr. Watson gives the follow- 
ing candid account. 

“fT reduced the study of divinity into as 
narrow a compass as I could, forI deter- 
mined to study nothing but my Bible, being 
much unconcerned about the opinions of 
councils, fathers, churches, bishops, and 
other men, as little inspired as myself. This 
mode of proceeding being opposite to the 
general one, and especially to that of the 
Master of Peterhouse, who was a greai 
reader, he used to call me zu¢cdidax rcs, the 
self-taught divine —The Professor of Divi- 
nity had been nick-named Malleus Hwreti- 
corum ; it was thought to be his duty to 
demolish every opinion which militated 
against what is called the orthodoxy of the 
Church of England. Now, my mind was 
wholly unbiassed; had prejudice 
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against, no predilection for the Church of 
England ; but a sincere regard for the 
Church of Christ, and an insuperable objec- 
tion to every degree of dogmatical intvler- 
ance. I never troubled myself with an- 
swering any arguments which the oppo- 
nents in the divinity schools brought against 
the articles of the church, nor ever admitted 
their authority as decisive of a difficulty ; 
but [ used on such occasions to say to them, 
holding the New Testament in my hand, 
En sacrum codicem ! Here is the fountain of 
truth, why do youu follow the streams de- 
rived from it by the sophistry, or polluted 
by the passions of man? If you can bring 
roots against any thing delivered in this 
book, I shall think it my duty to reply to 
you; articles of churches are not ot di- 
vine authority; have done with them, for 
they may be true, they may be false ; and 
appeal to the book itself. This mode of dis- 
puting gained me no credit with the hierar- 
chy, but I thought it an honest one, and it 
produced a liberal spirit in the University.” 
In 1772, Dr. Watson published two 
short letters to the members of the House 
of Commons, under the fergned name of a 
Christian Whig,’’—and in 1773 a tract 
entitled, ‘‘ A brief State of the Principles 
of Church Authority.”” He was opposed 
to requiring a subscription ‘* to any hu- 
man confession of faith further than a de- 
claration of belief in the fcriptures, as 
containing a revelation of the will of 
God.” 
In 1773, Dr. Watson married. He 
thus notices this change in his situation. 


“My constitutien was ill fitted for celiba- 
cy, and as soon, therefore, as I had any 
means for maintaining a family I married. 
My wife was the eldest daughter of Edward 
Wilson, Esq. of Dallum ‘tower in West- 
moreland. We were married at Lancaster 
onthe of December, 1773. During a 
cohabitation of above forty years, she has 
been every thing | wished her to be; and 
1 trust I have lived with her, and provided 
tor her, as a man, not unconscious of her 
worth, ought to have done.” 


Through the kind intervention of the 
duke of Graften, he now obtained a sine- 
eure living of the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
which he afterwards exchanged for a 
prebend in the church of Ely. To this 
nobleman Dr. Watson was sincerely at- 
tacbed, till his death, in 1810. The ca- 
humnies of Junius have made the name 
of the duke of Grafton familiar to most 
of our readers. It is pleasing to see him 
exhibited in these memoirs in a very 
different light from that in which a par- 
fisan has attempted to place him. On 
his secession from the administration in 
1775, Di. Watson, who was a zealous op- 
poser of the American war, addressed an 
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anonymous letter to his grace, compli- 
menting him on the firmness and inte- 
grity of his character and conduct. 

“ At the time [ published this letter,” he 
says, “1 knew very little of the duke of 
Grafton as an acquaintance ; I had after- 
wards more intimacy with him, and I was 
for many years, indeed as long as he lived, 
happy in his friendship. It appears from 
some hundreds of his letters which he had 
ordered at his death to be returned unread 
to me, that we had not always agréed either 
in our political or religious opinions ; but 
we had both of us too much sense to suffer 
a diversity ofsentiment to deaden the ac- 
tivity of personal attachment. I never at- 
tempted either to encourage or discourage 
his profession of Unitarian principles, for I 
was happy to see a person of his rank, pro- 
fessing with intelligence and with sincerity 
Christian principles. If any one thinks that 
an Unitarian is not a Christian, I plainly say, 
without being myself an Unitarian, that ! 
think otherwise.” 

The Marquis of Granby had been one 
of Dr. Watson’s pupils,—and ‘to all whe 
had been under his particular care, he in 
the after periods of life continued his pa- 
ternal friendship. Ina letter to this no- 
bleman, in 1775, he thus expresses him- 
self :— 

“ Persevere, I beg of you, in the resolu- 
tion of doing something for yourself; your 
ancestors have left you rank and fortune ; 
these will procure you that respect from the 
world, which other men with difficulty ob- 
tain, by personal merit. But if to these you 
add your own endeavours to become good, 
and wise, and great, then will you deserve 
the approbation of men of sense. 

“General reading is the most useful for 
men of the world, but few men of the world 
have leisure for it; and those who have 
courage to abridge their pleasures for the 
improvement of their minds, would do well 
to consider that different books ought to be 
read with very different degrees of atten- 
tion: or, as Jord Bacon quaintly enough 


expresses it, some books are to be tasted or 


read in part only; some to be swallowed 
or read wholly, but not cursorily ; and some 
to be digested, or read with great diligence, 
and well considered. Of this last kind are 
the works of lord Bacon himself. Nature 


has been very sparing in the production of 


such men as Bacon; they are a kind of su- 
perior beings; and the rest of mankind 
are usefully employed for wiole centuries 
in picking np what they poured forth ot 
onee. Lord Bacon opened the avenues ot 
all science, and had such a comprehensive 
way of thimking upon every subject, that + 
familiarity with his writings cannot fail of 
being extensively useful to you as an ora. 
for; and there are so many shrewd obser 
vations concerning human nature disperse 
through his works, that yon will be muc! 
the wiser for them as a private man. 
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‘¢{| would observe the same of Mr. Locke’s 
writings, all of which, without exception 
(even his letters to the Bishop of Worcester 
willteach you acutenese in detecting sophis- 
try in debate,) may be read over and over 
again with infinite advantage. His reason- 
ing is every where profound, and his lan- 
guage masculine. I hate the flimsy woman- 
ish eloquence of novel readers, f mean of 
such as read nothing else, and wish you, 
therefore, to acquire both justness of sen- 
timent and strength of expression, from the 
perusal of works of great men. Make Ba- 
con, then, and Locke, and why should I 
not add that sweet child of nature, Shakes- 
peare, your chief companions through life, 
let them be ever upon your table, and when 
you have an hour to spare from business or 
pleasure, spend it with them, and [I will an- 
swer for their giving you entertainment and 
instruction as long as you live. 

‘You can no more have an intimacy with 
all books than with all men. and one should 
take the best of both kinds for one’s peculiar 
friends ; for the human mind is ductile toa 
degree, and insensibly conforms itself to 
what itis most accustomed to. Thus with 
books as with men, a few friends stand us in 
better stead than a multitude of folks we 
know little of.” 


We wish we could afford room for the 
whole letter, which is replete with whole- 
some instruction. 

In 1776, Dr. Watson preached the 
Restoration and Accession Sermons be- 
fore the University—both of which he 
published. The first, which was entitled 
** The Principles of the Revolution Vin- 
dicated,’ gave great offence at court, 
and ever afterwards constituted an ob- 
stacle to the author’s preferment. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Watsen’s distaste 
for religious controversy, he did not hesi- 
tate to enter the lists with Mr. Gibbon, 
when that gentleman assailed the outposts 
of Christianity. He conducted the dis- 
cussion, however, with a temper as acmi- 
rable as singular in such disputes. He 
gives us the following account of the pub- 
lication of his Apology for Christianity, 
and his intercourse with Mr. Gibbon in 
regard to it. 


“In the summer of 1776, L published 
my Apology for Christianity. L was in- 
duced to look into Mr. Gibbon’s History, 
by afriend, (Sir Robert Grakam,) who told 
ine, that the attack upon Christianity, con- 
tained in two of his chapters, could not be 
repelled, My auswer had a great run, and is 
still sought ker, though it was only amonth’s 
work in the long vacation. But if I had been 
tonger about it, though I might have stuffed 
it with more learning, and made it more bul- 
ky, I am not certain that I should have made 
it better. The manner in which { had treat- 
eu Mr. Gibbon displeased some of the dough- 


ty polemics of the time; they were angry 
with me for not having bespattered him with 
a portion of that theological dirt, which 
Warburton had so liberally thrown at his 
antagonists. One of that gentleman’s great- 
est admirers, (Bishop Hurd,) was even so 
uncandid, as to entertain, from the gentle- 
ness of my language, a suspicion of my sin- 
cerity ; saying, of the Apology, ‘it wasavell 
enough, if I was in earnest.’ 

“] sent a copy, before it was published, te 
Mr. Gibbon, from whom I received the fol- 
lowing note. 

¢ Mr. takes the earliest opportu- 
nity of presenting his compliments and 
thanks to Dr. Watson; and of expressing 
his sense of the liberal treatment which he 
has received from so eandid an adversary. 
Mr. Gibbon entirely coincides in opinion 
with Dr. Watson, that as their different sen- 
timents on a very important point of history 
are now submitted to the public, they both 
may employ their time in a manner much 
more useful, as well as agreeable, than they 
can possibly do by exhibiting a single com- 
bat in the amphitheatre of controversy. Mr. 
Gibbon is therefore determined to resist the 
temptation of justifying, in a professed reply, 
any passages of his history, which it might 
perhaps be easy to clear from censure and 
misapprehension. But he still reserves to 
himself the privilege of inserting, in a future 
edition, some occasional remarks and ex- 
planations of his meaning. If any calle of 
pleasure or business should bring Dr. Wat- 
son to town, Mr. Gibbon would think him- 
self fortunate in being permitted to solicit 
the honour of his acquaintance. 

“< Bentick-street, Nov. 2d, 1776.” 


Answer to Mr. Gibbon's Note. 

*< Dr. Watson accepts with pleasure Mr 
Gibbon’s polite invitation to a personal ac- 
quaintance, and, if he comes to town this 
winter, will certainly have the honour ot 
waiting upon him ; begs at the same time to 
assure Mr. Gibbon, that he will be very hap- 
py to have an opportunity of showing him 
every civility, if curiosity or other motives 
should bring hiin to Cambridge. Dr. Wat- 
son can have some faint idea ot Mr. Gibbon’s 
difficulty, in resisting the temptation he 
speaks of, from haviag of late been in a si- 
tuation somewhat similar himself. It would 
be very extraordinary if Mr. Gibbon did not 
feel a parent’s partiality, for an offspring 
which has justly excited the admiration ot 
all who have seen it, and Dr. Watson would 
be the last person in the world, to wish him 
to conceal any explanation which might 
tend to exalt its beauties. 

“¢ Cambridge, Nov. 4th, 1776.’ 


“ In the beginning of the year (1779,) Mr. 
Gibbon published an answer to his various 
antagonists, who had animadverted on his 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. This answer was distinguish- 
ed by great severity towards other men, but 
by great courtesy towards myseli. I though? 
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myself called upon to write to Mr. Gibbon, 
and sent him the subjoined letter. 

«“<¢It will give me the greatest pleasure to 
have an opportunity of becoming better ac- 
yuainted with Mr. Gibbon; I beg he would 
accept my sincere thanks for the too favour- 
able manner in which he has spoken of a 
performance which derives its chief merit 
trom the elegance and importance of the 
work it attempts to oppose. 

“ <Thave no hope of a future existence except 
that which is grounded on the truth of Chris- 
tianity; I wish not to be deprived of this hope : 
but I should be an apostate from the mild 

rinciples of the religion I profess, if 1 could 

e actuated with the least animosity against 
those who do not think with me, upon this, 
of all others the most important subject. I 
beg your pardon, for this declaration of my 
helief, but my temper is naturally open, and 
it ought, assuredly, to be without disguise 
io a man whom I wish no longer to look 
upon as an antagonist, but a friend. 

am, &e. 
“¢R. Watson.’ 

« This letter was published in Mr. Gibbon’s 
Miscellaneous Works and Life, in 1796, and 
no sooner published than noticed by the 
king, who spoke to me of it at his levee, 
calling it an odd letter. I did not immediately 
recollect the purport of it ; but on his majes- 
ty’s repeating his observation, it occurred 
to me, and [ instantly said to him that I had 
frequently met with respectable men, who 
cherished an expectation of a future state, 
though they rejected christianity as an im- 
posture, and that I thought my publicly de- 
claring that I was of a contrary opinion 
might perhaps induce Mr. Gibbon, and oth- 
er such men, to make a deeper investigation 
into the truth of religion than they had 
hitherto done. His Majesty expressed him- 
self aoe yee satisfied, both with my opin- 
ion and with my motive for mentioning it 
to Mr. Gibbon.” 


In 1782, under the administration of 
ford Shelburne, and through the influ- 
ence of the dukes of Grafton and Rut- 
land, Dr. Watson was promoted to the 
See of Landaff. That political indepen- 
dence and inflexibility which had so long 
retarded his advancement, when it came 
to be more conspicuously displayed in the 
ifouse of Lords, proved an effectual bar- 
rier to his further preferment. Allying 
himself with no party, he had the support 
ofno party, but to a certain degree the 
hostility of all parties. Yet was he assi- 
duous in his endeavours to promote the 
public weal, and ever evinced his loyalty 
to the king as well as his attachment to 
the constitution. We have not time to 
follow him through his political career, 
which appears to have been equally ho- 
nourable to his consistency and foresight. 
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He was strenuously opposed to the revo- 
lutionary, and the late war, with this 
country,—he was also opposed to making 
war upon France, to control the munici- 
pal acts of the French people. When 
France, however, had stained herself with 
the blood of her princes, and her whole 
force was directed to the subversion of 
the liberties of other states, he exerted his 
eloquence to encourage the British peo- 
ple to stand firmly by the constitution and 
the crown. Of areformof the represen- 
tation of the people, the Bishop of Lan- 
daff was ever an advocate, and on all 
occasions he stood forth to resist the ex- 
tension of the royal prerogative and of the 
royal influence. He was equally sedu- 
lous to preserv« unimpaired the legitimate 
power of the king. This volume con- 
tains extracts from several able speeches 
delivered by him in Parliament,—but we 
must forbear to insert even aspecimen of 
them. 

In 1784, Gilbert Wakefield published 
his “* Enquiry into the Opinions of the 
Christian Writers of the three first Cen- 
turies, concerning the Person of Jesus 
Christ,” and dedicated it to the Bishop of 
Landaff. This civility the Bishop ac- 
knowledged in the following letter. 

Sir, 

«« A variety of business has prevented me 
for some time from reading your book, or { 
would sooner have thanked you for the ho- 
nour you have done me, by inscribing your 
Enguiry tome. I admire and approve the 
spirit and erudition with which it is written ; 
and though IT think the pre-existence of 
Christ to be the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, yet am far from wishing the con- 
trary opinion to be stifled, or the supporters 
of it to be branded as enemies to the Chris- 
tian system. 

“Whoever is afraid of submitting any 
question, civil or religious, to the test of 
free discussion, seems to me to be more in 
Jove with his own opinion, than with truth. 
I shall be glad to see you either in Cam- 
bridge or in London, that I may become 
personally known to you. That the Spirit 
of God may guide you in a!l your researches, 
is the sincere prayer of 

“ Your much obliged servant, 
“ R. Laxvarr.” 


In March, 1785, Bishop Watson pub- 
lished a Collection of Theological Tracts. 
in six volumes, closely printed, principal- 
ly intended for the benefit of young men 
who had not money to purchase books on 
divinity. This collection he informs us 
was well received by the world, and sold 
rapidly ; but wasvery ill received by the 
bishops, on account of his having printed 
some tracts originally written by dissen- 
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ters. He exclaims that he could not have 
believed such bigotry was to be found 
upon the bench. This impartiality brought 
him, among other grateful and approbatory 
letters, one from Dr. Harwood, a dissent- 
ing minister, some of whose works he had 
mentioned with commendation. We must 
* omit this letter—but the Bishop makes 
the following mention of the man: 

“< Doetor Harwood was a learned and re- 
spectable man; he died in 1794, and about 
a year before his death he published a letter 
ina valuable miscellany (Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, Nov. 1793, p. 994.) which he con- 
cludes in the following very remarkable 
manner :—‘ After expending a great deal of 
time in discussing, I am neither an Athana- 
sian, Arian, nora Socinian, but die fully con- 
firmed in the great doctrine of the New 
Testament, a resurrection, and a future state 
of eternal blessedness to all sincere penitents 
and good Christians.” 

On this the Bishop observes, 

“The most undecided men on doubtful 
points are those, often, who have bestowed 
most time in the investigation of them, 
whether the points respect divinity, juris- 
prudence, or policy. He who examines only 
one side of a question, and gives his judg- 
ment, gives it improperly, though he may 
be on the right side. But he who examines 
both sides, and after examination gives his 
assent to neither, may surely be pardoned 
this suspension of judgment, for it is safer to 
continue in doubt than to decide amiss.” 

In 1786, Mr. Luther, of whom we have 
already spoken, died, and left Bishop 
Watson his executor, with a bequest of 
twenty thousand pounds sterling. 

**T have managed,” says he, “as T ought to 
have done thislegacy. Ithasenabled me to 
preserve my independence, and to provide for 
roy family. [have a thousand times thought, 
that had I been a mean spirited, time-serv- 
ing bishop, I might perhaps have escaped 
that marked and unmerited neglect of the 
court, which [have for so many years ex- 
ponenrers but that I should certainly have 

orfeited the affection of my friend ; his up- 
right and honourable principles would never 
have suffered him to jt a such a cha- 
racter with that eminent token of his regard 
which he bequeathed to me.” 


Ill health, which he had suffered under 
many years, but which a new attack had 
aggravated, compelled Bishop Watson to 
appoint adeputy, to officiate in the pro- 
fessorship of divinity, which he still re- 
tained. Heseleeted Dr. Kipling for this 
situation. 

In the year 1788, the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, established 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
elected Bishop Watson a Fellow of their 
>ociety. have never had an oppor- 


or 
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tunity,” he observes, ‘“‘of thanking the 
Academy for this unexpected honour, but 
I hereby assure them of my gratitude, 
and of my ardent wishes, that (in confor- 
mity with the motto of their seal) Sub 
libertate in eternum floreat Academia.” 
In the same year he was applied to by 
several gentlemen of Calcutta to aid, by 
his influence, the establishment of a pro- 
testant mission in India. He suggested 
the subject to the consideration of Mr. 
Pitt, then premier, but no steps were then 
taken towards it. The Bishop thus speaks 
of the proposal, and of missions in general. 


“I do not, indeed, expect much success 
in propagating christianity by missionaries 
from any part of Christendom, but I ex- 
pect much from the extension of science 
and of commerce. The empire of Russia is 
emerging from its barbarism, and when it 
has acquired a stability and strength answer- 
ing to its extent, it will enlarge its bor- 
ders; and, casting an ambitious eye on 
Thibet, Japan, and China, may introduce, 
with its commerce, christianity into those 
countries. India will be christianized by 
the government of Great Britain. Thus 
Christian monarchs, who aim at nothing 
but an increase of their temporal kingdoms, 
may become, by the providence of God, un- 
conscious instruments in propagating the 
spiritual kingdom of his Son. It will not 
be easy for missionaries of any nation to 
make much impression on the Pagans of 
any country, because missionaries in gene- 
ral, instead of teaching a simple system of 
christianity, have perplexed their hearers 
with unintelligible doctrines not expressly 
delivered in Scripture, but fabricated from 
the conceits and passions and prejudices of 
men. Christianity is a rational religion; 
the Romans, the Athenians, the Corinthians 
and others, were highly civilized, far ad- 
vanced in the rational use of their intellec- 
tual faculties, and they all, at length, ex- 
changed paganism for christianity ; the 
same change will take place in other coun- 
tries, as they become enlightened by the 
progress of European literature,and become 
capable of justly estimating the weight of 
historical evidence, on which the truth of 
christianity must, as to them, depend.” 

In 1789, in consequence of the mental 
derangement of the king, a resolution 
was brought forward in Parliament to in- 
vest the prince of Wales with powers to 
administer the government as regent— 
the Bishop of Landaff supported the pro- 
position. The king soon afterwards re- 
covered, and the Bishop was brought 
into additional disgrace at court. 

“Jt was the artifice of the minister to 
represent all those who had opposed his 
measures, as enemies to the king; and the 
queen lost, in the opinion of many, the 
character whieh she had hitherto maintain - 
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ed in the country, by falling in with the de- 
signs of the minister. She imprudenily dis- 
tinguished, by different degrees of courtesy 
on the one hand, and by meditated affronts 
on the other, those who had voted with, and 
those who had veted against the minister, 
insomuch that the duke of Northumberland 
one day said to me, “ Se, my lord, you and 
I also are become traitors.” 

« She received me at the drawing-room, 
which was held on the king’s recovery, with 
a degree of coldness, which would have ap- 
peared to herself ridiculous and ill placed 
could she have imagined how little a mind 
such as mine regarded, in its honourable 
proceedings, the displeasure of a woman, 
though that woman happened to be a 
queen. 

“The prince of Wales, who was standing 
near her, then asked me to dine with him, 
and on my making some objection to dining 
at Carlton House, he turned to Sir Thomas 
Dhindas, and desired him to give us a din- 
nev, at hishouse, on the following Saturday. 
Kefore we sat down to dinner on that day, 
the prince tock me aside, explained to 
me the principle on which he had acted 
daring the whole of the king’s illness, and 
spoke to me, with an afflicted feeling, of the 
manner in which the queen had treated 
himself. I must do him the justice to say, 
that he spoke, in this conference, in as sen- 
sible a manner as could possibly have been 
expected from an heir apparent to the 
throne, and froma son of the best princi- 
ples towards both his parents. I advised 
him to persevere dutifully, bearing with his 
mother’s ill humour, till time and her own 
ood seuse should disentangle her from the 
web which ministerial cunning had thrown 
around her. 

“ Having thought well of the queen, I was 
Willing to attribute her conduct, during the 
agitation of the regency question, to her ap- 
prehensions of the king’s safety, to the mis- 
representations of the king’s minister, to any 
thing rather than to a fondness for power. 

“ Before we rose from the table at Sir 
‘Thomas Dundas’s. where the duke of York 
anda large company were assembled, the 
conversation turning on parties, [ happened 
to say that I was sick of parties, and should 
retire from all public concerns— No,’ said the 
prince, ‘and mind who it is that tells vouso, 
you shall never retire; aman of your talents 
shall never be lost to the public.’—TI have 
now lived many years in retirement, and, 
inmy seventy-fifth year, I feel no wish to 
live otherwise.” 

“ Gn the occasionof the duel between the 
duke of York and colonel Lenox, I tind that 
I wrote the following note to lord Rawdon, 
who had been the duke’s second, and of 
whose high honour and eminent taleuts I 
always entertained the best opinion :— 


“* Cambridge, May 28, 1789. 
«< Diy dear Lord—tI know you will for- 
give the liberty I take in reauesting you to 
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present, inthe most respectful manner, te 
the duke of York, my warmest congratula- 
tions on a late event. 

«<¢ As a Christian bishop, I cannot approve 
of any man’s exposing his life on such an 
occasion. As a citizen I must think that 
the life of one so near to the crown ought 
not to be hazarded like the life of an ordi- 
nary man; but as a friend to the house of 
Brunswick, I cannot but rejoice in the per- 
sonal safety, ai.d personal gallantry too, of 
so distinguished a branch of it. : 

“<¢Tam, Xe. 


Of his occupations at this time he gives 
us the following account : 


‘“ { pursued my intention of retiring, in a 
great measure, from public life, and laid, in 
the summer of 1789, the foundation of my 
house on the banks of the Winandermere. 
I have now spent above twenty years in this 
delightful country; but my time has not 
been spent in field-diversions, in idle visit- 
ings, in county bickerings, in indolence or 
intemperance : no, it has been spent, partly 
in supporting the religion and constitution 
of the eountry by seasonable publications : 
and principally in building farm houses, 
blasting recks, enclosing wastes, in making 
bad laad good, in planting larches, and in 
planting in the hearts of my children princi- 
ples of piety, of benevolence, and self-go- 
vernment. By such occupations [have much 
recovered my health, entirely preserved my 
independence, set an example of a spirited 
husbandry to the county, and honourably 
provided for my family.” 

The duke of Grafton published, ina 
1789, am anonymous pamphlet, recom- 
mending a revisal of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. The Bishop of Lan- 
daff coincided in iis grace’s views. 

Ife says,— 

“Thad, at the time, some conversation 
with the duke of Gratton on the propriety 
of commencing a reform, by the introduc- 
tion of a bill into the House of Lords, for ex- 
punging the Athanasian Creed from our li- 
turgy ; and we had, in a manner, settled to 
do it: but the strange turn which the French 
revolution took about that period, and the 
general abhorrence of all innovations, which 
iis atrocities excited, induced us to postpone 
our design, and no fit opportunity has 
yet offered for resuming it, nor probably 
will offer itself, in my time.” 

He thinks the king would not have been 
averse to an.alteration of this kind. In 
support of this opinion he mentions an 
anecdote, which he had from Dr. Heber- 
den. 


“ The clergyman at Windsor, on a day 
when the Athanasian Creed was to be read, 
began with Whosoever will be saved, &c. the 
king, who usually responded with a loud 


voice, was silent ; the minister repeated in. 
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an higher tone, his Whosoever ; the king con- 
tinued silent ; at length the Apostle’s Creed 
was repeated by the minister, and the king 
followed him throughout with a distinct and 
audible voice.” 


He adds— 


“I certainly dislike the imposition of all 
ereeds formed by human authority ; though 
I do not dislike them, as useful summaries 
of what their compilers believe to be true, 
either in natural or revealed religion. 

« As to natural religion, the creeds of 
the most distinguished philosophers, from 
Plato and Cicero to Leténilz and Clarke, are 
extremely various, with respect to the origin 
of things—the existence and attributes na- 
tural and moral, of the Supreme Being—the 
naiural mortality and immortality of the 
human soul—the liberty and necessity of 
human actions—the principle of virtue, and 
other important points. And, as to revealed 
religion, though all its doctrines are express- 
ed in one book, yet such a diversity of in- 
terpretations has been given to the same 
passages of Scripture, that not only indi- 
viduals, but whole churches, have formed 
to themselves different creeds, and intro- 
duced them into their forms of worship. 
The Greek church admits not into its ritual 
either the Apostle’s Creed, or the Athanasian, 
but merely the Nicene. The Episcopal 
church in America admits the Nicene and 
the Apostle’s Creed, but rejects the Athana- 
sian. The church of England admits the 
whole three into its liturgy; and some 
of the foreign Protestant churches adinit 
none but the Apostle’s. These, and other 
creeds which might be mentioned, are all of 
human fabrication ; they oblige conscience, 
as far as they are conformable to Scripture, 
and of that conformity every man must 
judge for himself. ‘This liberty of private 


judgment is recognised by our church (not- 


withstanding subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles) when, in the service for the order- 
ing of priests, it proposes this question :— 
“ Are you determined, out of the said Scrip- 
tures, to instruct the people committed to 
your charge, and to teach nothing, as re- 
quired of necessity to eternal salvation, but 
that which you shall be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scriptures ?” 


In a letter to the duke of Grafton, in 
1791, the Bishop thus explicitly declares 
his religious and political opinions. 


“In England we want not a fundamental 
revolution, but we certainly want a reform 
both in the civil and ecclesiastical part of 
our constitution ; men’s minds, however, I 
think, are not yet generally prepared for ad- 
miiting its necessity. A reformer of Luther's 
temper and talents would, in five years, per- 
suade the peaple to compel the parliament 
to abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to 
enforce residence, to confine episcopacy to 
ithe overseeing of dioceses, to expunge the 
Athanasian Creed from our liturev. to free 
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dissenters from test acts, and the ministers 
of the establishment from subscription to 
human articles of faith-These, and other 
matters respecting the church, ought to be 
done. I want not courage to attempt doing 
what I think ought to be done, and I am noi 
held baek by considerations of personal in- 
terest; but my temper is peaceable, | dislike 
contention, and trust that the still voice of 
reason will at length be heard.” 


In regard to the Test Act, he thus 
expresses himself, again :— . 


“ There appear to me but two reasons for 
excluding any honest man from eligibility to 
public office,—want of capacity to serve the 
office, and want of attachment to the civii 
constitution of the country. That the dis. 
senters want capacity, will not be asserted ; 
that they want sitachinent to the civil con- 
stitution of the country, is asserted by many 
but proved by none. On this point the 
wliole question turns. Ifthe dissenters have 
secret views of undermining the civil consti- 
tution, of introducing a republican form ot} 
government in the place of that which, noi- 
withstanding its defects, we at present so 


‘happily enjoy, the Test Act ought not to be 


repealed ; and if they have no such views, 
its continuance is an oppression. Whether 
they have or have not such views eannot be 
known from the affirmation of their ene- 
mics on the one hand, or from the denial of 
their friends on the other: on both sides it 
may besaid, Quiescat lingua, interroga 
Now the history of the conduct of the di:- 
senters since the revolution, nay at and 
since the restoration, proves (to me at least 
it proves) that they have no suck views.” 

In a letter to an intimate friend, he 
more fully developes his religious senti- 
ments,—sentiments not idiy professed, 
but exhibited in practice. 


«“ My religion is not founded, I hope, in 
presumption, but in piety. 1 cannot look 
upon the Author of my existence in any 
other light than as the most commiserating 
parent; not extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, not implacable, not revengeful, not 
disposed to punish past offences when the 
heart abhorsthem, but ready, with the utmost 
benignity, to receive into his favour every 
repentant sinner. 

‘ By the constitution of nature, which 
may properly be considered as indicating 
the will of God, all excess in sensual indul- 
gences tends to the depravation of the mind, 
and to the debilitation of the body, and 
may, on that account, be esteemed repug- 
nant to the will of God. This repugnaney 
is made more apparent by the gospel. Now 
all our happiness in this world, and in the 
next, depending ultimately on the will of 
God, every one may see a moral necessity 
of conforming his actions to that will. But, 
as the will of God has no degree of selfish 
ness in it, is not excited on any Occesion (> 
eratify the resentment or any other passin 
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of the Supreme Being (as often bappens in 
the will of man,) I cannot but believe, that 
a change of temper, accompanied by a 
change of conduct is all that God requires 
of us in order to be restored, after our great- 
est transgressions, to his perfect acceptance. 

« We know not in what the felicity of the 
next world will consist, but we do know that 
it will not consist in the gratification of our 
present senses ; yet God is not a harsh Mas- 
ter, for he hath turnished us with abundant 
means of present enjoyment ; and had every 
enjoyment of sense been sinful, he certainly 
wa neither have given us senses nor ob- 
jects adapted to them; he hath done both ; 
and he requires from ussuch a moderation in 
the use of them, as may preserve our minds 
from being so addicted to them, as to pre- 
vent us from having any relish for the duties 
ot benevolence and holiness, in the exercise 
of which it is not improbable that our future 
happiness may consist. 

“ Every denunciation of God against in- 
temperance in the pleasures of sense, against 
injustice in our intercourse with mankind, 
against impiety towards himself, seems to 
gua from his extreme affection for us, 
1y Which he warns us from a course of con- 
duet, the final issue of which we cannot, in 
this state, comprehend. 

‘ The love ot God casteth out fear; let 
us once bottom our principle of action on 
the desire of obeying him, and though we 
may be impelled by eur passions to occa- 
sional deviations from what is right, yet this 
obliquity ef conduct will not continue long; 
the hope ef living under his fatherly kind- 
ness and protection will bring us to a ra- 
tional sense ef duty, to a just confidence of 
acceptance with 

«there is much mechanism in our con- 
stitution ; our thoughts are influenced by the 
state of the body to a degree, and in a man- 
ner, which no philosophy can explain. A 
bodily infirmity produces in the minds of 
some men a dejection of spirits, a despon- 
dency of sentiment, which other men, with 
equal or superior cause for dejection and 
despondency, and under apparently equal 
bodily infirmitics, feel not at all. It is diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, for beings such as 
we are, to account for this difference, but 
we may be persuaded of this, that God who 
made us knows this diversity of temper, and 
will make a kind and fatherly allowance for 
it, and net impute more than is just to him 
whose mind is oppressed by unreasonable 
apprehensions, originating in corporal im- 
becility.” 

In 1795, Bishop Watson published two 
Sermons, one of them entitled, ‘* Atheism 
and Infidelity refuted from reason and 
Scripture;” the other, ‘‘ The Christian 
Religion no Imposture.”” In 1796, he 
published his ‘‘ Apology for the Bible,” 
being, as he says, ‘‘a defence of that 
Ficly Book against the scurrilous abuse 
cf! ‘Thomas Paine.” For this work ke 
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was thanked, among others, by the Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church of Con- 
necticut. 

The following extract is from a letter, 
written in 1801, tothe duke of Grafton:— 


“ Both reason and revelation instruct us 
to believe that the Creator of the universe 
wills the happiness of his creatures, not for 
his own szke but for theirs. It would be im- 
pious to suppose that our vices could disturb 
his peace, or our virtues augment his feli- 
city ; this would be to make a God with the 
passions of a man, to render the infinite per- 
fection of the Creator dependent on the im- 

ertection of the creature. When, there- 
ore, we read of the punishment denounced 
in the gospel against all manner of wicked- 
ness, we may properly consider the threat- 
ening as the gracious warning of a wise and 
affectionate Father, rather than as the ty- 
rannical declaration of a crue! and vindie- 
tive God. Vice, and consequent misery 
arising from loss of health, of character, ot 
fortune, of self-government, and other 
sources, are generally, if not universally, 
connected together in this world, and we 
may from reason analogically infer that, if 
there is another world, they will be so con- 
nected there also. Now it hath pleased God, 
through Jesus Christ, to assure us that there 
is another world, and to confirm this analo- 
gical inference by a positive declaration, 
that the connexion which we observe here 
between vice and misery will remain here- 
after. This declaration is made to usas if it 
were the arbitrary appointment of God, that 
punishment should follow sin rather thana 
certain consequence springing from the na- 
ture of things, that misery should follow 
vice ; but the conclusion rests on the same 
foundation in whatever way we consider 
the matter; for what is the nature of things, 
what the constitution of this world and of 
the next, but the positive appointment of 
God himself? Transgress and die is a posi- 
tive law, be vicious and be miserable is a 
natural law, they are equally the means of 
God's moral government of tree agents ; the 
latter is intimated to us by reason, the for- 
mer is promulgated in the gospel, and they 
are, like their Author, both of them immu- 
table. But these are not the only laws of 
God’s moral government ; there is another 
intimated to us by reason, and clearly made 
known to us by the gospel, and it is a law 
which mitigates the severity of the others, 
which administers consolation to our fears, 
and strength to ourinability, itis this--Repent 
and be forgiven,—turn away from wicked- 
ness, do that which is lawful and right, and 
though you have sinned you shall save your 
soul alive; this is the voice of Revelation ; 
and reason says, Cease from vice, and you 
will lessen if not wholly annihilate the 
misery attendant on it. 

‘«¢ Repentance is a change of mind accom- 
panied by a change of conduct; this change 
of mind is then most perfect when it pro- 
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ceeds from the fear of God, from fear ground- 
ed on our love to him, and regulated by 
filial reverence and humble confidence in 
his mercy; and it is then most sincere and 
certain when it is followed by a change of 
conduct, from visciousness to sobriety of 
manners, from habitual sinfulness to habi- 
tual righteousness of life. A man may be 
actuated by fear of punishment, and change 
his conduct from vice to virtue, but this 
does not, strictly speaking, imply such a 
change of mind as is essential to true re- 
pentance. When a man abstains from mur- 
der, theft, robbery, merely because he fears 
the gallows; when he conceals his intem- 
perance, pride, envy, malignity, and evil 
propeiisities of any kind, merely to preserve 
his character from censure, and to exhibit a 
fair outside to the world, his heart is not 
right, his mind is not changed, his old man 
is not put off, his repentance is nothing. 
But when a man might commit sin with se- 
cresy, and as to all human tribunals with 
impunity ; when he might indulge his sen- 
suality, gratify his revenge, satiate his envy, 
feed his malignity, witheut danger to his 
health, fame, or fortune; when he might do 
these things and yet abstains trom doing 
them, because God has forbidden him to do 
them, and because he is persuaded that God 
loves him and forbids him nothing but with 
a gracious design to preserve him from mise- 
ry here and hereafter, then is his repent- 
ance sincere, his obedience is a reasonable 
service, his heart is in a proper state of re- 
signation, humility, love, trust, and grati- 
tude, toward the Author of all good.” 


In a letter to Doctor Falconer of Bath, 
in the year 1804, we meet with a political 
prediction, which seems to be in the pro- 
gress of fulfilment. 


‘¢ The death of a single prince in any part 
of Europe, remarkable either for wisdom or 
folly, renders political conjectures of future 
contingencies so extremely uncertain, that I 
seldom indulge myself in forming them ; yet 
it seems to me probable, that Europe will 
soon be divided among three powers, France, 
Austria, and Russia; and in half a century 
between two, France and Russia; and that 
America will become the greatest naval 
power on the globe, and be replenished by 
migrations of oppressed and discontented 
people from every part of Europe.” 


Mr. Tyrwhitt of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, had published a Sermon, in which 
he had undertaken to prove that the bap- 
tismal form (Mat. xxviii. 19.) contains no 
doctrine in support of the Trinity. In 
writing to him, Bishop Watson says :— 


“‘ Tam disposed to accede to your remark, 
that whatever doctrine is not contained in 
the form prescribed by Christ for receiving 
disciples by baptism into his church, cannot 
be necessary to be believed by Christians ; 
and you have excited a reasonable doubt, 
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whether the doctrine of the Trinity be posi- 
tively contained in the baptismal form. Yet 
I must own, that it sticks with me, that as 
the Father and the Son are persons, how the 
Holy Ghost can be otherwise conceived than 

a person, in that form. 

Were at Cambridge, I should be happy 
to discuss this, and some other points of 
your judicious discourse, in eharming con- 
ference with yourself. I am certain, that 
whether we agreed or not in opinion on 
every point, we should agree in thinking, 
that free discussion was the best mean of 
investigating truth. 

“ T rejoice in your quotation from Locke. 
That great man has done more for the en- 
largement of the human faculties, and for 
the establishment of pure Christianity, than 
any author I am acquainted with.” - 


Notwithstanding the number and length 
of the quotations we have made, we can- 
not resist our inclination to give place to 
a letter elicited, by an interesting occa- 
sion, on a very important point. 


“« My daughter Elizabeth wrote to me in 
March, 1805, at the request of Miss Dutton, 
who wished to consult me on a point of 
some delicacy. The Russian prince, Baria- 
tinski, was paying his addresses to her: she 
had some scruples, and her mother, lady 
Sherborne, had more, respecting the pro- 
priety of her entering into a matrimonial 
connexion with a person of the Greek 
Church. I had no knowledge of either Miss 
Dutton or of her parents; but being thus 
called upon, I sent the following letter to 
my daughter to be communicated to the 
young lady. 

Calgarth Park, March 27, 1805. 

««<¢ My dear Elizabeth,—In answering Miss 
Dutton’s inquiry, I shall certainly do it 
with sincerity, but my opinions on any sub- 
ject though sincere are not infallible: I must 
act in conformity to them myself, but Iam 
far from wishing any person to rely onthem. 

“<The Christian religion is wholly com- 
prised in the New Testament, but men have 
interpreted that book in various ways, and 
hence have sprung up a great variety of 
Christian churches. I scruple not giving the 
name of Christian churches to assemblies of 
men uniting together for public worship, 
though they may differ somewhat from each 
other in doctrine and discipline, whilst they 
all agree in the fundamental principle of the 
Christian religion—that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world. 

‘<< In this the Greek, the Latin, and all the 
reformed churches have one and the same 
faith. They all believe, too, that Christ rose 
from the dead—that there will be a resur- 
rection of all men—that there will be a fu- 
ture state, in which all men will be reward- 
ed or punished according to their works 
done in this. These are some of the chiet 
points in which all churches agree ; they 
disagree in matters of less importance ; and 
each church esteeming itself the true church, 
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is apt fo impute not merely error, bat crime 
to every owner. This imputation I think ex- 
tremely wrong—it is judging another man’s 
servant—it is assuming dominion over an- 
other man’s faith—it is having too high an 
opinion of our own wisdom—it is presum- 
ing that we are rendering God service, when 
it may be that we are merely supporting our 
own prejudices, flattering our own self-suf- 
ficiency, and paying homage to intellectual 
pride. 

“<T donot indeed agree with those who 
esteem it a matter of indifference what reli- 
gion a man adopts provided his life be good ; 
yet I must think that this indifference is less 
exceptionable than that want of charity for 
those who dissent from our particular faith, 
which too frequently occupies the minds of 
well-meaning zealots in every church. 

‘¢¢ The doctrines of every church are best 
known from its public creed, because that 
is supposed to be a compendium of articles 
of faith adapted to general use. 

«¢'The Russian Greek church does not use 
in its public service what is commonly call- 
ed the Apostle’s Creed ; nor what is impro- 
perly called the Athanasian Creed ; but sim- 
ply that which we use in our communion 
service, Which is usually denominated the 
.Vicene Creed; though it is not, in every 
point, precisely that which was composed 
at the Council of Nice, in Bithynia, in the 
vear 325. Ido not presume to blame the 
Russian Church for the exclusive use of the 
Nicene Creed in its pubiic service, especially 
as it does not prohibit the private use of the 
other two. Nor do blame it for differing 
from the Romish Church in one article of this 
ereed, respecting the Holy Ghost proceed- 
ing from the Father alone; though all the 
retormed churches agree with the Church of 
Rome in maintaining the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, 
notwithstanding its being well known that 
the words—4dnd the Son, were only added 
by a pope i: the teuth century, without 
the authority of a council. The doctrine 
may be true, but not being a part of what 
was established at the Council of Nice, it is 
not admitted by the Greek Church. 

“éThe Russian Charch differs from the 
Romish Chureh, in net acknowledging a 
purgatory ; in not denying the sacramental 
cup to the haity ; in allowing their priests to 
marry ; in explitning transnbstantiation ina 
mystical manner; li not invoking saints 
and the Virgin Mary as mediators ; acknow- 
Jedzing Jesus Christ asthe only Mediator ; 
end in many other points. In those, and in 
other particulars, the Greek Church seems 
to have a leaning to the principies of Pro- 
testantism rather than of Popery. 

he eceasion ought we to act in on- 
position to our conscience, but it does not 
follow, that in obeying the dictates of con- 
science We always act rightly ; tor there is 
such a thing as an erroneousconscience, and 
we may not be able to detect the error. I 
bnew a gentleman who had been brought up 
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at Eton and at Cambridge, who from being 
a Protestant became a Roman Catholic. 
This gentleman examined the foundation of 
both religions, and finally settled on that of 
the Church of Rome. He acted properly 
in following the impulse of his judgment. 
I think he formed an erroneous judgment, 
but that is only my opinion, in opposition 
to his opinion; and even admitting my 
opinion to be right, it would be uncharita- 
ble in me to condemn him, for God onl 
knows whether, with his talents and consti- 
tutional turn of mind, he could have escaped 
the error into which he had fallen. Witha 
similar degree of moderation, therefore, I 
think of the different sects of Christians. 
Every sect believes itself to be right, but it 
does not become any of them to say,—I am 
more righteous than my neighbour, or to 
think that the gates of heaven are shut 
against all others. 

«<< Miss Dutton, I think, will easily collect, 
from what I have written, my opinion; that 
if, in every other respect, the match meets 
with her approbation and that of her parents, 
it need not be declined from my i apprehen- 
sion of the children’s salvation being risked 
by being educated in the Greek Church ; 
especially as, when they arrive at mature 
age, they will be at liberty to examine and 
judge for themselves which, of all the Chris- 
tian churches, is most suitable to the gospel 
of Christ. 

“<I received your letter only yesterday 
evening, but as you wished for a speedy an- 
swer, | have hastened to oblige you, 

‘«¢ And am ever, your most affectionate 
tather, 
“¢R. LanparFr.” 

Mr. Buchanan in 1805, sent to the Bi- 
shop, his Memoirs on the Expediency of 
an Ecclesiastical Establishment for India. 
Jn relation to it his lordship thus replies— 


"Twenty years and more have now elap- 
sed, since in my sermon before the House of 
Lords, | hinted to the then government, the 
propriety of paying regard to the propaga- 
tion of christianity in India; and I have 
since then, as fit occasions offered, private- 
ly but unsuccessfully pressed the matter on 
the consideration of those in power. If my 
voice or opinion can in future be of any 
weight with the king’s ministers, 1 shall be 
most ready to exert myself in forwarding 
any prudent measure for promoting a liberal 
ecclesiastical establishment in British India. 
It is not without consideration that I say a 
liberal establishment, because [ heartly wish 
that every Christian shouid be at liberty to 
worship God according to his conscience, 
and be assisied therein by a teacher of his 
own persuasion, at the public expense. 

‘“¢¢ God in his providence bath so ordered 
things, that America, which three hundred 
years ago was wholly peopled by Pagans, 
has now many millions of Christians in it ; 
and will not probably, three linndred years 
hence, have a single Pagan in it: but be in- 
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habited by more Christians, and by more 
enlightened Christians, than now exist in 
Europe. 

‘<¢ Africa is not worse fitted for the recep- 
tion of christianity, than America was when 
it was first visited by Europeans, and Asia is 
much better fitted for it, inasmuch as Asia 
enjoys a considerable degree of civiliza- 
tion, and some degree of it is necessary to 
the successful introduction of christianity. 
The commerce and the colonization of 
Christian states have civilized America, and 
they wili in time civilize and christianize 
the whole earth. 

«“« ¢ Whether it be a Christian duty to at- 
tempt by lenient methods, to propagate the 
Christian religion among Pagans and Maho- 
metans can be doubted I think by few; but 
whether any attempt will be attended with 
much success till christianity is purified from 
its corruptions, and the lives of Christians 
are rendered correspondent to their Chris- 
tian profession, may be doubted by many; 
but there certainly never was a more pro- 
mising opportunity for trying the experi- 
ment of subverting paganism in British In- 
dia, than what has for some years been of- 
fered to the government of Great Britain. 

“<The morality of our holy religion is so 
salutary to civil society ; its promise of a 
future state so consolatory to individuals ; 
its precepts are so suited to the deductions 
of the most enlightened reason, that it must 
finally prevail throughout the world. Some 
have thought christianity is losing ground 
in Christendom; 1 am of a different opi- 
nion. Some adscititious doctrines of chris- 
tianity derived from: Rome and Geneva are 
losing ground ; some unchristian practices 
springing from bigotry, intolerance, selt- 
sufficiency of opinion, and uncharitableness 
of judgment are losing ground; but a be- 
lief in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
world, as the author of eternal life to all 
who obey his gospel, is more and more con- 
firmed every day in the minds of men of 
eminence and condition, not only in this 
but in every other Christian country.” 

In the years 1805 and 1806, we find the 
Bishop busily engaged in his agricultural 
pursuits. Efe states that he planted in 
these two years, “three hundred and 
twenty-two thousand five hundred larches, 
on two high and barren mountains, called 
Beekfell aud Gomershow, situated near 
the foot of Winandermere.” He also 
reclaimed, during the same period, more 
than a hundred and fifty acres of land, 
which had been covered with heath. 

In 1806, Bishop Watson was elected a 
member of the Massachusetts Llistorical 
Socicty. The letter from the late Dr. 
Elliot of Boston, announcing this bonour, 
was handed to his lordship by the late 
Rev. Mr. Buckiminsier of Boston, on the 
16th of June, 1806, and is acknowledged 
in a letter to Dr. Ekiot dated the 18th of 
the same month. 
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The liberal and intrepid spirit of the 
Bishop is no where more finely exhibited 
than in the following passage ; it would 
have been worthy of Martin Luther—wor- 
thy of any man influenced by no fear, but 
that fear which “ is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” 


“ Being appointed to preach at the Chapel- 
Royal on the 15th of February, 1807,” says 
his lordship, “ I went to London in the be- 
ginning of that month, and published the 
sermon I then preached, together with an- 
other which I had preached in the same 
place eight years before, under the title of 
‘A second Defence of revealed religion.’ 
I had not written either of these sermons 
with an intention of publishing them, but 
being told that the Bishop of London had 
manifested his disapprobation of some parts 
of the latter by a significant shake of the 
head whilst I was preaching, I determined to 
let him see that I had no fear of submitting 
my sentiments on abstruse theological points 
to public animadversion, notwithstanding 
their not being quite so orthodox as his own ; 
and I was the more disposed to do this, from 
having been informed, on the very best au- 
thority, that an imputed want of orthodoxy 
had been objected to me when the arch- 
bishopric of Armagh was given to Stuart. 

“What is this thing called Orthodoxy, 
which mars the fortunes of honest mer, 
misleads the judgment of princes, and oc- 
casionally endangers the stability ofthrones ” 
In the true meaning of the term, it is a sa- 
cred thing to which every denomination of 
Christians lays an arrogant and exclusive 
claim, but to which no man, no assembly 
of men, since the apostolic age, can prove a 
title. Jt is frequently amongst individuals 
of the same sect nothing better than self- 
sufficiency of opinion, and pharisaical pride. 
by which each man esteems himself more 
righteous than his neighbours. It may, per- 
haps, be useful in eementing what is called 


the ailiance between church and state ; bot - 


if such an alliance obstructs candid discus: 
sions, if it invades the right of private judz- 
ment, if it generates bigotry in churchmen 
or intolerance in statesmen, it not only be- 
comes inconsistent with the general princi- 
ples of Protestantism, but it impedes the 
progress of the kingdom of Christ, which 
we all know is not of this world.” 

We must be excused for making one 
more extract, on a religicus pvint of the 
highest moment. 


Prtract of a leticr to the duke of Grafton, 
dated Calgarth, July, 1807, who had sont 
me a despairing account of himself. 

“On my return to this place, I met with 
your obliging letter, and ara sincerely sorry 
to find, that my apprehensions respecting 
your healih were not untounded. 

“Your body canvot be in better hands 
than in those of your physician, nor your 
mind la better than in your own. Were your 
hody in perfert health, vour mind, I think, 
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would not be disturbed by anxiety; for 
which, [ trust. there isno reasonable ground. 
Divines, with the best intentions, have said 
more than the Scriptures have said concern- 
ing repentance, and have thereby precipi- 
tated men into despair, and consequent im- 
penitence and hardness of heart. The state 
of aman, who having left off sinful habits 
returns to them again, is certainly danger- 
ous, because it shows the strength of habit 
to be superior to his resolution; but I do 
not know that itis any where represented 
in Scripture as desperate, and a return to 
virtue as impossible ; for neither Heb. x. 38., 
nor 2 Peter ii. 20, 21., though referred to 
by Tillotson on this point, will bear out the 
conclusion. 

‘‘T dislike extremely that gloomy theology, 
which would make the Supreme Being more 
inexorable than a man: the whole tenour of 
Scripture speaks a contrary language; and 
we know nothing from reason of his divine 
attributes, except from their bearing some 
analogy to our own. Now, what father of 
a family would say to a repentant son, 
‘ Your repentance comes too late, and I will 
never forgive you.’ The father may sus- 
pect the sincerity of his son’s repentance, 
and from that suspicion may withhold his 
forgiveness ; but God cannot suspect, for he 
knows our repentance to be sincere or oth- 
erwise ; and if sincere, I trust he will, of his 
fatherly clemency, accept our repentance, 
though we may have swerved from the rec- 
titude of former resolutions. 

“ Repentance is a change of principle, 
accompanied by a change of conduct; we 
may be snatched away, and have no oppor- 
tunity of proving the sincerity of our princi- 
ple by our practice ; but God, who knows 
things that would be, as if they were, will 
judge of the sincerity or insincerity of our 
principle, by what would happen; and if 
our ptlavesa be, at any time of life, even 
after repeated lapses, in his judgment, sin- 
cere, | see no ground in reason or Scripture 
for despairing of his forgiveness. 

“In thinking of our heavenly Father, we 
ought to bear in mind the answer which cur 
Saviour made to Peter's question : * Lord, 
bow oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him?’ The answer, thoug’: 
it gives no encouragement to presumptuous 
sinners, gives great comfort to such a crea- 
ture as man, whose life is spent in sinning, 
and in being sorry for his sin. 

“Tam, &e. Laxparr.” 


Ina letter to lord Carysfort, in Sep- 
tember 1809, the Bishop of Landaif thus 
expresses his epinion of the British minis- 
try in annulling the arrangement con- 
cluded with this country, by Mr. Erskine. 

“7 pretend not to judge of military ar- 
rangements, but I do pretend to judge of the 
conduct of government towards America. 
What! when we have not an ally, not a 
friend who, wishes us well in all Europe, are 
we so dementated, so fitted for destruction, 
as to make an enemy of America also: 
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i age (but not admitting) Mr. Erskine 
to have exceeded his commission, what an 
opportunity would that circumstance have 
afforded us of saying to America,—We wish 
to live on terms of amity with you, and we 
will give you this pledge of our sincerity, 
we will ratify the stipulations made by Mr. 
Erskine, notwithstanding his having in some 
particulars, exceeded his instructions. We 
are united by nature, let us be united by 
good-will. America will, for the mutual 
benefit of the two nations, receive the pro- 
ducts of our industry, and Great Britain will, 
for the mutual benefit of the two nations, 
protect the commerce of America against 
the aggression of France and of the world.” 

He speaks in the same letter of his do- 
mestic solicitudes. 

“« My eldest son is now with me. I see 
no probability of his regaining such firm 
health as a military life requires, end have 
advised him to retire from the profession. 
My other son is also with me, and J mean 


to keep him at home till have made him 


a good divine; for I wish him, in going into 


the church, to be an ornament to it: by 


that expression I do not mean a pedantic 
theologue who shall think it for his honour 
to defend every imperfection of the estab- 
lishment, and much less a furious reformer 
who shall think that every thing is wrong 
merely because it is established, but a calm 
and intelligent reasoner, who distrusts the 
extent of his own talents in all speculative 
points, und conscientiously endeavours to 
practise the agenda of christianity, without 
wishing to compel others to what he esteems 
a proper profession of its credenda. 

“] hope to receive from you a good ac- 
count of yourself and your family, being 
ever, with sincere regard, 

Your's affectionately, 
Lanparr.’ 

The eldest son, of whom he speaks 
above, was a Lieut. Col. in the Guards,— 
the ofer is, of course, the editor of this 
book. We gather from an intimation in 
another letter to lord Carysfort, that lord 
Lindsay and lieut. col. Smyth, married 
two of his daughters. 

The Bishop of Landaff died on the 4th 
of July, 1816, in the 79th year of his age. 

Our limits have not allowed us minutely 
to follow him, eitber in his literary or po- 
liical career. His productions, however, 
are in the hands of every one, and need 
neither enumeration nor eulogy. Asa poli- 
tician, besides the claims which we have 
already stated to the gratitude of the phi- 
Janthropist, he will long be remembered 
as the friend of Catholic emancipation, 
zs a promoter of the union with Ireland, 
and as an advocate of the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. His able defences of reve- 
lation against the attacks of sceptics and 
infidels, fill the measure of bis usefulness. 
and of lus fame. FE. 
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Art. 7. Demetrius, the Hero of the Don. 
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HE number of poems, by their au- 
thors or others, denominated epic, 
without including the rhyming narratives 
and novels of Scott and his school, which 
have appeared within the last thirty years, 
is so great, that if the value bore any 
proportion to the quantity, Homer and 
Virgil would be almost forgotten, or over- 
looked, in the mightier majesty and splen- 
dor of modern supériority. To take a 
journey of a few hundred miles, and to 
write an epic, are, of late, objects of equal 
enterprise, hazard, and difficulty. Sou- 
they’s “Joan of Arc,” was the result of 
six weeks labour: about the same length 
of time in which it continued to be read. 
Judging from a passage in the work be- 
fore us, we conjecture that Demetrius oc- 
cupied the attention of the author four or 
five months ; a period far exceeding that 
im which the poem will command perusal. 
What time was consumed by Homer in 
the composition of the Iliad we can never 
know. Many years were spent in wri- 
ting the Eneid ; and death only prevented 
the devotion of probably many more to its 
more satisfactory completion. Milton 
spent most of his life in amassing the re- 
quisites for his immortal work, and many 
years in its accomplishment. Camoens 
was five years at Macao finishing his Lu- 
ziad. Ten years labour produced tlie Or- 
Jando Furioso of Ariosto. These poems 
will cease to be read only when letters 
are unknown. Lucan wrote his Pharsa- 
ha while quite a young man. It is true 
that some critics will not rank his worlc 
among epics, because he uses no machine- 
ry. ‘This, however, is far from being es- 
sential; and ina heroic poem, relating to 
modern times, it would be an absurdity. 
Lucan wanted not genius: and, had he 
lived twenty years longer, and then com- 
menced an heroic poem, devoting several 
years to its execution, his judgment ma- 
tured and his intellectual resources over- 
flowing, a work might have been given to 
the world perhaps not inferior to the Enied. 
Glover was but twenty-five years of age 
when he published his Leonidas. Time 
and study might have enabled him to pro- 
duce a poem superior to Leonidas ; though 
they never could have made him a great 
poet. Sir Richard Blackmore, the proto- 
tvpe of the present brazen age of epic 
efforts, with almost equal ease could make 
2 pill ora poem. The Henriad of Vol- 
tatre was a hasty production of his youth. 
At sixty he might have produced some- 
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An Epic Poem. By Avexis Eusta- 
1818. Monro and Francis. 


thing vastly superior; but majesty and 
sublimity belonged neither to the lan- 
guage nor to the poet. In brief, it will be 
found on examination, with respect to 
poetry of almost every description, but 
particularly the epopee, that genius, with- 
out great labour and study, seldom effects 
any thing of such excellence as to merit 
extensive and permanent celebrity. 

In his dedication of the translation of 
Juvenal and Persius to the earl of Dor- 
set,—a dedication containing much ex- 
cellent with somé strange criticism, and 
the most beastly flattery that ever was ut- 
tered,—Dryden observes: ‘*He is the 
only proper person of all others for an epic 
poem, who to his natural endowments of 
a large invention, a ripe judgment and a 
strong memory, has joined a knowledge 
of the liberal arts and sciences, and par- 
ticularly moral philosophy, the mathema- 
tics, geography and history, and with all 
these qualifications is born a poet ; knows 
and can practise the variety of numbers, 
and is master of the language in which 
he writes. If such a man is now arisen, 
or shall arise, he may build a nobler, a 
more beautiful and more perfect poem 
than any yet extant since the ancients.”’ 
He then mentions his having long had an 
intention of writing an epic, ** which 
would have taken up his life in the per- 
formance of it—chiefly for the honour of 
his native country.”” This he was not able 
to execute; and the reasons given, dis- 
graceful to the monarch and the age, can 
be read by no poet, or admirer of Dry- 
den, without sorrow.—‘ But being en- 
couraged only with fair words by king. 
Charles the second; mv little salary 11! 
paid, and no prospect of a future subsist- 
ence; I was then discouraged in the be- 
ginning of the attempt: and now, age has 
overtaken me, and want, a more insuger- 
able evil, through the change of the times, 
has wholly disenabled me.”—Who can 
hesitate to believe that if Dryden had de- 
voted the latter part of his life to the ac- 
complishment of such a poem, it would 
indeed have been an honour to his native 
country, equalling or surpassing Jerusa- 
lem Delivered ? 

In two points, however, we consider the 
opinions of Drydea erroneous. He would 
have written it in rhyme: and he cen- 
sures Milton for writing in blank verse ; 
the principal reason of which he supposes 
to have been Milton’s inability to write in 
rhyme with facility. We are confident 
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that no such consideration induced Mil- 
ton to ferbear the use of rhyme. The 
reasons he has himself given are sufficient 
to convince us that he was influenced by 
no such motive.—Dryden would employ 
machinery. Whether his subject had 
been king Arthur or the Black Prince, 
the introduction, as he proposes and en- 
deavours to justify of good and bad angels, 
not only ‘is not necessary, but, in our 
opinion, would have been highly inju- 
rious. A few philosophers excepted, the 
people of Greece and Rome believed in 
the existence and interposition in human 
affairs, of their gods. Hlence the pro- 
priety, in. Homer and Virgil, of making 
them parties in operations of maguiiude, 
though their personal appearance and co- 
operation might have beeca omitted. But 
how few, at the, present day, give cre- 
dence to the immediate assistance or op- 
position of angels or devils. Let the poet 
place his subject ten centuries back, the 
objection loses nene of its efficacy. To 
use the language of sir William Davenant 
in the preface to his Gondibert, the reader 
*+is led so often into heaven and hell, that, 
by conversation with gods and with ghosts, 
he is sometimes-deprived of those natural 
probabilities in story, which are iistruc- 
tive to human life.” 

Mr. Eustaphieve has taken for the ume 
of his poem the period when the Christian 
religion was first introduced into Mus- 
covy. We do not consider it necessary, 
whatever most critics may say to the con- 
trary, for the poet to go back. even. fifty 
years. Lucan failed because he ‘ fetter- 
ed his feet in the shackles of a historian.” 
This was not requisite. Of history the 
poet may use only such parts as are 
convenient. He should be able to say 
with Heriod : 


v. 28, 29. 


We know how to utter the fictiiious resem- 
bling the true: and we know how, when we 
wish, to introduce what is real.—If a good 
pic cannot be written without the use of 
supernatural agency, nor without great 
distance of time, it cannot be well exe- 
cuted with these helps: there must be a 
want of genius and judgment. Homer 
wrote but a short time after the Trojan 
war. We have from him the character 
and manners of the age. From Virgil 
we receive, In 2 great degree, manners 
and characters of conjecture. We are 
sensible that almost all critics consider it 
essential that the time in which the scenes 
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of an epic should be cast, should be at 
least many centuries back ; and one rea- 
son for this necessity is alleged to be, be- 
cause the poet cannot else employ fiction. 
Another and a greater reason is offered, 
viz. that supernatural agency will gain 
no credit in modern times: men will not 
believe in the personal interposition of. 
ghosts, angels, and evil spirits at the pre- 


sent day ; yet may think it not improbable 


that in former times they were quite fa- 
miliar agents in human concerns But 
the truth is that machinery, so far from 
beimg a requisite, has an inauspicious ef- 
fect on the whole fable, even on that part 
which is bottomed on facts. It is as ne-. 
cessary that the scene and time of a no- 
vel should be placed at a great distance, 
as that the scene and time of the epopee 
should be so placed. The great art is to 
make (he manners, characters, and trans- 
actions, which are fictitious eruscésey 
oucia, similar to realities. He who is 
incompetent to this, as it respects the 
present age, must be equally incompetent 
respecting any age that has passed. 

With regard to the hero of an epic 
poem, most critics insist (hat he should be 
almost a perfect human being. Beni says : 
poema Heroico, conviene espri- 
ner Videa di perfettissimoe capitano, o 
vero formar heroe, in cui sia il colmo di 
tutte le virti militari e civili.”’? Such, 
however, was not the hero of. the Hiad : 


nor ot Paradise Lost; whether that hero: * 


was, as Dryden declared, the devil, or 
was Adam. Father Rapin seems to be 
of the same opinion; and hence gives 
greater credit to Virgil for his hero, than 
to Homer: not, however, much to the re- 
putation of ihe former: for he says Vir- 
gil has formed his hero from all the good 
qualities of Achilles and Ulysses; from 
Ajax, Nestor, and Diomed; and from the 
several virtues of Themistocles, Epami- 
nondas, Alexander,. Hannibal, Jurgur- 
tha, &c. ‘Thus, to give a perfect beauty, 
Apelies stole a grace from one, a curl 
from another, a dimple, feature or limb 
from others, till his picture was complete. 
But whence the necessity, utility, or pro- 
priety, of depicting the hero as perfect? 
Or why should perfection be confined to 
the principal hero? Why not form all the 
characters on the same modcl ? Is Charles 
Grandison more read than Tom Jones ? 
Had Shakespeare conformed tosucharule, 
his works would hardly deserve perusal. 
It has been asserted that Homer and Vir- 
gil wrote principally for the instruction of 
princes; and Rapin says, such should be 
the greatest object of every heroic poem ; 
the chief character in which, should be a 
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person of consummate virtue ; the model 
by which kings should form themselves. 
Such a hero, if sought in history, would 
rarely be found. There has never been 
more than one Washington. Will not 
princes, and all other readers, be equally 
instructed by secing the ill effects of the 
foibles and vices of the hero? 

The unities of time, place, and action, 
have given the critics no inconsiderable 
uneasiness. Should the poet, in respect 
to each of these, write, as probably did 
Homer, without the dicta of criticism, 
and pursue the directions of his own judg- 
ment, he would be quite as apt to give 
pleasure to the reader. Had Virgil com- 
mencced with the departure of Eneas from 
Troy; or had the Enead opened with his 
Janding in Italy, and had the previous oc- 
currences been judiciously introduced by 
episodes, who will say that the poem would 
have been less gratifying? Homer pre- 
serves complete unity of place. Virgil 
confines his hero to Carthage, Sicily, and 
Italy. Milton usurps infinity for the seats 
of his actions. The time occupied in the 
iliad, and thatin the Odyssey, reckoning 
from ‘the departure of Ulysses from Ca- 
lypso, to his discovering himself, is far 
shorter than that of the Eneid; yet the 
time of the Eneid is no serious objection ; 
nor would it be, had it been extended to 
seven years, the interest of the fable re- 
maining undiminished to the last. When 
Turnus was killed, the great object of 
Eneas was accomplished ; and we should 
hardly wish another book, describing the 
wedding of the hero with Lavinia, or a 
delineation of his palace and out-houses : 
and it has well been observed, that the 
death of Hector ought to have closed the 

He, who would compose an heroic 
poem, deserving the permanent admira- 
tion of enlightened posterity, must bring 
to his task no such mediocrity of intellec- 
tual resources as distinguishes the author 
of Demetrius. He must have received 
from the liberality of heaven an ample 
portion of the mens divinior. His literary 
acquisitions must be extensive. Much he 
must have read, and more he must have 
meditated, compared, and investigated. 
Much he must have enjoyed, and more, 
perhaps, have suffered. Scarcely a-passion 
should be unknown to him, ‘from close 
examination or large experience. The 
wings of his Pegasus should never tire ; 
nor the hands of judgment one moment be 
diverted from the reins. Tears must now 
stand in his eye, caused by the sight of 
spectacles of wo, which his own imagina- 
sien has formed; and now his heart must 
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harden to accompany his heroes to the 
embattled field. ‘To distinguish between 
the tawdry and the elegant; the beauti- 
ful and the vapid; the pathetic of adults 
and the pathetic of children; the simple 
and the silly ; the sublime and the bombas- 
tic ; he must widely possess, and inces- 
santly exercise the most vigilant discri- 
mination. With most modes of life, and 
grades of society, he must be well ac- 
quainted: having been familiar with the 
great, and intimate with the humble. He 
must have long well known, and deeply 
studied, the vast variety of human charac- 
ters; and have traced the various operations 
of events on different persons ; so ‘that no 
one of his characters shail know or ex- 
press a feeling or sentiment belonging to 
another. Of the sciences he ought to pos- 
sess a general knowledge ; with the ge- 
neral agency, influence, and effects of 
nature, a thorough acquaintance. The 
latter is but imperfectly obtained from 
books. A curious, tasteful, ardent, long, 
delighting and unwearied investigation 
of all that charms the eye, is necessary 
for description, comparison, ornament, 
and illustration. He must possess an ex- 
tensive intimacy with the choicest words 
and modes of expression in his own lan- 
guage ; and ought to possess a knowledge 
of the Roman and Grecian languages ; 
and of some of the modern tongues of 
Europe ; that he may be enabled to adopt 
new idioms and inflexions of speech, not 
savoring of quaintness, harshness, or pe- 
dantry ; but frequently graceful or ener- 
metic. Above all, he must possess, and 
largely too, ihe power of originating new 
situations of the human character; to be 
unfoided with novelty of language and 
description. He must be gifted with the 
nicest powers of taste in the intreduction 
of rhetorical figures; well knowing how 
often to use them, ‘and to what extent. 
He must not be the dupe of critics; who, 
from Aristotle to Bossu and father Rapin, 
and from them to too many of the present 
day, draw most-of their canons from the 
worksof Homer-and Virgil; but musthave 
asound understanding, and independence, 
that he may daringly and correctly pur- 
sue new paths; in following which the 
reader may be charmed, however the 
stagyrite and Frenchman may frown. 
He must exercise the duties of a stern, 
patient critic over his every line, and 
even every word; to amend, to polish, 
and, above all, to erase. Of all the varied 
melody of metre; of all the possible 
changes of musical prosody, of which the 
language is capable; he must be entirely 
a master. His inventive powers must be - 
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that no such consideration induced Mil- 
ton to forbear the use of rhyme. The 
reasons he has himself given are sufficient 
to convince us that he was influenced by 
no such motive.—Dryden would employ 
machinery. Whether his subject had 
been king Arthur or the Black Prince, 
the introduction, as he proposes and en- 
deavours to justify of good and bad angels, 
not only ‘is not necessary, but, in our 
opinion, would have been highly inju- 
rious. A few philosophers excepted, the 
people of Greece and Rome believed in 
the existence and interposition in human 
affairs, of their geds. Hence the pro- 
pricty, in. Homer and Virgil, of making 
them parties in operations of maguniiude, 
though their personal appearance and co- 
operation might have beca omitted. But 
how few, at the present day, give cre- 
dence to the immediate assistance or op- 
position of angels or devils. Let the poet 
place his subject ten centurtes back, the 
objection loses. nene of its efficacy. To 
use the language of sir William Davenant 
in the preface to his Gondibert, the reader 
*+ is led so often into heaven and hell, that, 
by conversation with gods and with ghosts, 
he is sometimes-deprived of those natural 
probabilities in story, which are tisiruc- 
tive to human life.” 

Mr. Eustaphieve has taken for the ume 
of his poem the period when the Christian 
religion was first introduced into Mus- 
covy. We do not consider it necessary, 
whatever most critics may say to the con- 
trary, for the poet to go back. even. fifty 
years. Lucan failed because he “ fetter- 
ed his feet in the shackles of a historian.” 
This was not requisite. Of history the 
poet may use only such parts as are 
convenient. He should be able to say 
with Heriod : 
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v. 28, 29. 


We know how to utter the fictiiious resem- 
bling the true: and we know how, when we 
wish, to introduce what is real.—If a good 
pic cannot be written without the use of 
supernatural agency, nor without great 
distance of time, it cannot be well exe- 
cuted with these helps: there must be a 
want of genius and judgment. Homer 
wrote but a short time after the Trojan 
war. We have from him the character 
and manners of the age. From Virgil 
we receive, 1D 2 great degree, manners 
and characters ot conjecture. We are 
sensible that almost all critics consider it 
essential that the tine in which the scenes 
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of an epic should be cast, should be at 
least many centuries back ; and one rea- 
son for this necessity is alleged to be, be- 
cause the poet cannot else employ fiction. 
Another and a greater reason is offered, 
viz. that supernatural agency will gain 
no credit in modern times: men will not 
believe in the personal interposition of. 
ghosts, angels, and evil spirits at the pre- 


sent day ; yet may think it not improbable 


that in former times they were quite fa- 
miliar agents in human concerns But 
the truth is that machinery, so far from 
being a requisite, has an inauspicious ef- 
fect on the whole fable, even on that part 
which is bottomed on facts. It is as ne-. 
cessary that the scene and time of a no- 
vel should be placed at a great distance, 
as that the scene and time of the epopee 
should be so placed. The great art is to 
niake (he manners, characters, and trans- 
actions, which are fictitious eruosssy 
oucim, similar to realities. He who is 
incompetent to this, as it respects the 
present age, must be equally incompetent 
respecting any age that has passed. 

With regard to the hero of an epic 
poem, most critics insist (hat he should be 
almost a perfect human being. Beni says : 
Nel poema Heroico, conviene espri- 
mer Videa di_perfettissimo capitano, 
vero formar heree, in cui sia il colmo di 
tutte le virtié militari e civili.”” Such, 
however, was not the hero of the Had: 
nor of Paradise Lost; whether that hero- 
was, as Dryden declared, the devil, or 
was Adam. Father Rapin seems to be 
of the same opinion; and hence gives 
greater credit to Virgil for his hero, than 
to Hlomer : not, however, much to the re- 
putation of ihe former: for he says Vir- 
gil has formed his hero from all the good 
qualities of Achilles and Ulysses; from 
Ajax, Nesior, and Diomed; and from the 
several virtues of Themistocles, Epami- 
nondas, Alexander, Hannibal, Jurgur- 
tha, &c. ‘Thus, to give a perfect beauty, 
Apelies stole a grace from one, a curl 
from another, a dimple, feature or. limb 
from others, till his picture was complete. 
But whence the necessity, utility, or pro- 
priety, of depicting the hero as perfect? 
Or why should perfection be confined to 
the principal hero? Why not form all the 
characters on the same modcl ? Is Charles 
Grandison more read than Tom Jones ? 
Had Shakespeare conformed tosucharule, 
his works would hardly deserve perusal. 
It has been asserted that Homer and Vir- 
gil wrote principally for the instruction of 
princes; and Rapin says, such should be 
the greatest object of every heroic poem ; 
the chief character in which, should be a 
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person of consummate virtue ; the model 
by which kings should form themselves. 
Such a hero, if sought in history, would 
rarely be found. There has never been 
more than one Washington. Will not 
princes, and all other readers, be equally 
instructed by seeing the ill effects of the 
foibles and vices of the hero? 

The unities of time, place, and action, 
have given the critics no inconsiderable 
uneasiness. Should the poet, in respect 
to each of these, write, as probably did 
Homer, without the dicta of criticism, 
and pursue the directions of his own judg- 
ment, he would be quite as apt to give 
pleasure to the reader. Had Virgil com- 
menced with the departure of Eneas from 
Troy; or had the Enead opened with his 
janding in Italy, and had the previous oc- 
currences been judiciously introduced by 
episodes, who will say that the poem would 
have been less gratifying? Homer pre- 
serves complete unity of place. Virgil 
confines his hero to Carthage, Sicily, and 
Italy. Milton usurps infinity for the seats 
of his actions. The time occupied in the 
iliad, and thatin the Oéyssey, reckoning 
from ‘the departure of Ulysses from Ca- 
lypso, to his discovering himself, is far 
shorter than that of the Eneid; yet the 
time of the Eneid is no serious objection ; 
nor would it be, had it been extended to 
seven years, the interest of the fable re- 
maining undiminished to the last. When 
Turnus was killed, the great object of 
Eneas was accomplished ; and we should 
hardly wish another book, describing the 
wedding of the hero with Lavinia, or a 
delineation of his palace and out-houses : 
and it has well been observed, that the 
death of Hector ought to have closed the 

He, who would compose an heroic 
poem, deserving the permanent admira- 
tion of enlightened posterity, must bring 
to his task no such mediocrity of intellec- 
tual resources as distinguishes the author 
of Demetrius. He must have received 
from the liberality of heaven an ample 
portion of the mens divinior. His literary 
acquisitions must be extensive. Much'he 
must have read, and more he must have 
meditated, compared, and investigated. 
Much he must have enjoyed, and more, 
perhaps, have suffered. Scarcely a-passion 
should be unknown to him, ‘from close 
examination or large experience. The 
wings of his Pegasus should never tire ; 
nor the hands of judgment one moment be 
diverted from the reins. Tears must now 
stand in his eye, caused by the sight of 
spectacles of wo, which his own imagina- 
sien has formed; and now his heart must 


harden to accompany his heroes to the 
embattled field. To distinguish between 
the tawdry and the elegant; the beauti- 
ful and the vapid; the pathetic of adults 
and the pathetic of children; the simple 
and the silly ; the sublime and the bombas- 
tic ; he must widely possess, and inces- 
santly exercise the most vigilant discri- 
mination. With most modes of life, and 
grades of society, he must be well ac- 
quainted: having been familiar with the 
great, and intimate with the humble. He 
must have long well known, and deeply 
studied, the vast variety of human charac- 
ters; and have traced the various operations 
of events on different persons ; 60 ‘that no 
one of his characters shail know or ex- 
press a feeling or sentiment belonging to 
another. Of the-sciences he ought to pos- 
sess a general knowledge ; with the ge- 
neral agency, influence, and effects of 
nature, a thorough acquaintance. The 
latter is but imperfectly obtained from 
books. A curious, tasteful, ardent, long, 
delighting and unwearied investigation 
of all that charms the eye, is necessary 
for description, comparison, ornament, 
and illustration. He must possess an ex- 
tensive intimacy with the choicest words 
and modes of expression in his own lan- 
guage ; and ought to possess a knowledge 
of the Roman and Grecian languages ; 
and of some of the modern tongues of 
Europe; that he may be enabled to adopt 
new idioms and inflexions of speech, not 
savoring of quaintness, harshness, or pe- 
dantry ; but frequently graceful or ener- 
getic. Above all, he must possess, and 
largely too, the power of originating new 
situations of the human character; to be 


unfolded with novelty of language and 


description. He must be gifted with the 
nicest powers of taste in the introduction 
of rhetorical figures; well knowing how 
often to use them, ‘and to what extent. 
He must not be the dupe of critics; who, 
from Aristotle to Bossu and father Rapin, 
and from them to too many of the present 
day, draw most-of their canons from the 
worksof Homer-and Virgil; but musthave 
asound understanding, and independence, 
that-he may daringly and correctly pur- 
sue new paths; in following which the 
reader may be charmed, however the 
stagyrite and Frenchman may frown. 
He must exercise the duties of a stern, 
patient critic over his every line, and 
even every word; to amend, to polish; 
and, above all, to erase. Of all the varied 
melody of metre; of all the possible 
changes of musical prosody, of which the 
language is capable; he must be ertirely 


a master. His inventive powers must be - 
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abundant, and his judgment exact, that 
he may well consider what to reject. For 
embcllishment or elucidation, must be fa- 
miliar to him much of the watery world, 
from the cockle to the whale; of the ve- 
getable kingdom, from the violet to the 
cedar; and of animal existence, from the 
polypus to man. He must be obeyed 
when he says to the secrets of human 
bosoms, open your doors. In determining 
what shall be his fable, he should be 
‘¢long choosing, and beginning late.” 
This fixt, he must well study, for interest 
and effect, how, where and when to com- 
mence his relation, and how, where, and 
when to close it. 

Such are some of the qualifications in- 
dispensible in an epic poet. With these, 
after years devoted to its execution, a 
work may perhaps be produced not un- 
worthy the proud premium of immortali- 
ty! an honour to the poet, to his country, 
and his age. Yet, well may the stoutest 
of poetical hearts hesitate, afler so many 
and so vast failures as have been witness- 
ed of late; for, how bitter must it be, af- 
ter bringing into one epic aggregate all 
his choicest poetical possessions,—after 
ardently expecting immediate, extensive 
and immense applause,—after exposing to 
the literary world his mightiest effort,—for 
the poet to wake from his fond dream, 
with his bookseller’s sorrowful tale, that 
the critics condemn his work; that the 
people will not purchase; that the print- 
ed edition will never sell, and another 
edition will never be wanted. Some of sir 
Richard’s epics passed through three edi- 
tions during his life; and perhaps he died 
with a belief that posterity would place 
iis bust on the same base with that of 
Homer. Like the author of that head- 
less and trunkless thing, ‘‘ The Colum- 
biad,” perhaps Blackmore pleased him- 
self with a belicf that the envy and ma- 
lice of wicked wits, or political opponents, 
would cease at his death; and that his 
fame would increase as his bones decay- 
ed. But can Southey, or Lucien Bona- 
parte, or Scott, with his hop, skip and 
jump rhyming epic-lings, still hug the be- 
lief that their works, centuries hence, 
will be found in the libraries of the learn- 
ed and the great? Can Mr. Eustaphieve 
so have mistaken the extent and force of 
his genius, as to deem himself competent 
to the performance of such an under- 
taking? We recollect having read, some 
years since, a tragedy, called ‘* Alexis,” 
written by this gentleman, and acted two 
or three times in Boston. It was ill plan- 
ned, and ill executed; and of poetry, it 
possessed scarcely “the shadow of a 
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shade.”” From the perusal of this second 
murder of the son of Peter the Great, 
we confess we had little expectation of 
being gratified by the perusal of an epic 
from the same pen. There are some dis- 
advantages attendant on moving in a high 
sphere. Mr. Eustaphieve has been many 
years Russian consul in Boston. Asso- 
ciating with many of the principal fami- 
lies in that town, he has acquired many of 
that description of friends, all of whom 
would shrink from the incivility, when 
questioned, of informing him that bis po- 
etical writings were very deficient in 
poetry ; and many of whom would pre- 
tend to admire them in his presence. He 
is a very irritable gentleman ; (the strong- 
est proof of his being one of the irritable 
genus ;) and who among his friends would 
be so unfriendly to his feelings, as to in- 
form him that he had made a gross mis- 
take, when he strangely mistook himself 
for one of the beloved of the Nine ?— 
When it was announced that his tragedy 
was to be acted, who that had drank of 
his wine, or of whose wine he had par- 
taken, would neglect purchasing tickets 
for his family, or refuse to the author the 
cheap ard gratifying expenditure of a 
compliment on his performance, and a 
denunciation of the miserable perform- 
ers on the stage, who almost murdered, 
for the third time, the unfortunate Alexis. 

On the subject of the late war, between, 
France and Russia, and on the resources, 
and then present state of the Russian em- 
pire, Mr. Eustaphieve was the author of se- 
veral publications, which were not with- 
out their effect in establishing hischaracter 
as astatesman. Had he confined his re- 
searches and his literary publications to 
similar subjects, he would have been 
saved from that severe and lasting morti- 
fication which almost invariably follows 
ill success in poetry. There is, in particu- 
lars, one consideration which we should 
suppose would have restrained him, at 
Jeast for the present. The English is not 
his vernacular language ; and a far longer 
and more extensive acquaintance with 
our tongue, than he appears to have en- 
joyed, was absolutely necessary in a work 
like that before us. This immediately ap- 
pears on perysal, in numerous instances 
of bad syntax, in an incorrect knowledge 
of the meaning or force of certain words, 
in his evidently very circumscribed inti- 
macy with the most energetic, majestic 
and appropriate words; and in his vast 
incapacity in distinguishing between 
words and phrases, common or mean, and 
words and phrases of elegance and dig- 
nity. His is such a knowledge as we have 
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of the vulgar or lofty expressions or words 
in the Latin and Greek tongues. Few of 
the best scholars are able to discriminate. 
But the English is a living language. A 
Russian may have sufficient knowledge 
of it to be able to read it; but not always 
to ascertain the difference between words 
and expressions that are poetical, and 
such as are prosaic. 

_In examining this poem we shall begin, 
as in a Hebrew volume, at the end, where 
the author places his preface; by him 
called Apology.”’ He observes: The 
classic reader, and the candid critic, who 
must be sensible that an epic poem is no 
ordinary undertaking, will not refuse their 
patience and indulgence to such casualties 
as may arise in the course of the work, either 
to retard its progress or change the intended 
form and manner of its appearance. They 
will allow the poet—after he had [has] 
laid the foundation, imparted sufficient im- 
pulse to the subject, invested his heroes 
with proper characteristics, expressive of 
their future destiny, and gained a resting 
point at some memorable epoch of the 
narrative and action—to pause awhile, to 
look around him with an eye of anticipa- 
tion, and to listen, with a prophetic ear, in 
the anxious hope of discovering, if possi- 
ble, whether the completion of his intel- 
lectual labours is likely to be greeted with 
the ‘ spirit-moving sound’ of enlightened 
approbation, or denounced by the chilling 
voice of apathy and displeasure.” The 
author then proceeds to state that the 
present volume is all a fiction, excepting 
** the names of the two principal person- 
ages, forming thereby a natural division, 
or boundary between the province of im- 
acination, and that of history, reserved for 
the next effort ;” and that it ‘‘ may pro- 
perly be viewed as a separate part, or as 
a concluded introduction to the main sub- 
ject yet to be deve‘oped in its full extent 
and preconceived magnitude.” His apo- 
logy thus concludes: ‘ He, therefore, 
respectfully takes his leave for the pre- 
sent; adding merely, that a few notes, and 
a critical essay upon the epopee, particu- 
larly on Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
are contemplated in connexion with the 
original design of the poem.” 

Perhaps it was a prudent determination 
in Mr. Eustaphieve, to offer the public 
only a part of his contemplated work ; 
intending, should it not meet general ap- 
probation, to save the labour of compo- 
smg what would hardly be read. Our 
opinion, however, is, that self love and 
‘* advise of friends,” will prompt him to 
finish the poem “ in its full extent and 
preconceived megnitude.”” This, how- 


ever, is not necessary ; for what is given 
already forms a complete tale, however 
capable it may be of extension. If 
another volume, however, should not ap- 
pgar, the world may be deprived of his 
‘‘ critical essay on the epopee.” Of the 
magnitude of such a loss, nevertheless, 
‘‘ the classical and critical reader” can 
judge, with no great incertitude, after 
having finished the perusal of what is 
already given. 

Mr. Eustaphieve remarks: ‘ Neither 
can the part thus presented, be it done 
so well as to excite interest and sympathy, 
or so ill as to provoke the opposite feel- 
ings, become the means of prejudicing 
the whole ; [prejudicing the reader against 
the whole ;| it being evident, that, in the 
former case, the general desire to obtain 
the remainder would [wil/] rather in- 
crease than diminish; and, in the latter 
the prospect could not be worse, while 
the benefit of the experiment would still 
be felt, so far at least as to prevent much 
useless waste of health and time, and 
much additional mortification.”” What 
is life without health? is a question often 
asked. ‘+ Time,” says Dr. Franklin, * is 
money.” Mortification is extremely af- 
flicting. We hope Mr. E. will preserve 
his health, save time, and escape from 
all further needless mortification. 

The poem is dedicated, in formal prose, 
to the empress of all the Russias; and, in 
the commencement of the poem, to both 
the autocrat of all the Russias, and his 
lady. The work thus opens: 


‘¢ The far famed Prince Ising: the royal youth 

Endow’d with virtue’s noblest gifts, who liv’d 

To bless his country, and be blest himself; 

Whose voice, inspir’d, bade prostrate Slavia” 
rise, 

And, by the sound of his triumphant steps, 

Seek freedom’s way through victory and peace.”’ 


Dr. Johnson, in the first number of his 
Rambler, wishes there was an established 
mode for essayists tc commence, as in 
epic poetry. Homer began with mention- 
ing his subject and invoking the muse ; and 
hence most epic writers have followed his 
example. ‘I sing,’ or ‘sing muse,” 
forms the proem of most of his successors ; 
and his own Odyssey is begun in the same 
manner : 


Ayden Moucay x. T. AW 

* Arma virumque cano.”—Virgil. 

* Bella per Emathios plusquam civilia campos, 
Jusque datum sceleri canimus.”—Lucan. 


* This word, our author informs us, signifies 
glory in the Russian language : Sclavonian, as 
applied to Russia, is a corruptien. 
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Lourie Canto of Childe Harold. 


Canto Varmi pietose e '] capitano.”— Tasso. 
‘* Lol the man,” &c.—Spenser. 
* T sing the man who Juda’s sceptre bore. 
Davideis. 
‘“s Je chante le hero qui regna sur la France.” 
Henriade. 


Such indeed is the mode of beginning 
most of the heroic poems extant. Da- 
venant refused the trammels of servile 
imitation. He, whatever his success, 
had the independence in several points to 
pursue the direction of his own judg- 
ment. His introduction follows: 


JULY, 


** Of all the Lombards, by their trophies known, 
sa sought fame soon, and had her trophies 
ong 
King Aribert best seem’d to fill the throne, 
And bred most business for heroic song,” &c. 


Servum pecus can be applied to no writers 
with more justice than to the authors 
of heroic poems. How different would 
have been the Eneid, had Virgil never 
read Homer,—how much superior to 
wirat 1t Is, we might probably exclaim. 


(To be continued.) 


Art. &. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto the Fourth. By Lorn Byron. 18me. 


pp. circa 250. New-York. Kirk & Mercein, and A. T. Goodrich, & Co. 


UCH is the fertility of lord Byron’s 
+ muse, that the press is hardly able to 
keep pace with her prolificacy. There 
is, indeed, an anachronism in the accowche- 
gent of this poem in this country,—its 
immediate predecessor m England, not 
having yet made its appearance here. 
We allude to the metrical romance of 
Reppo, an amusing burlesque upon that 
-chool of poetry, in which his lordship has 
voken his degrees,—and the pedantry of 
«hich, as a graduate, he has a license to 
-idicule. The specimens of this facetious 
production, which we have seen in some 
of the English journals, bear out the esti- 
mation we had formed of his lordship’s 
satirical talent, from his caustic attack 
npon the Edinburgh Reviewers, and con- 
ipm those indications of humour, which 
i:ave often peeped out, in bitter guise, in 
his graver compositions. But of Beppo 
horeafter—a werk of a very different 
-somp!exion claiins our notice now. 

The fourth Canto of Childe Harold is 
mrefaced by a dedication of the whole 
poem to John Hobhouse, Esq.—who has 
obligingly furnished the notes that accom- 
pany this division of it,---which like many 
other commentaries, exceed the text in 
bulls; and who has, moreover, published a 
separate volume of historical illustrations, 
which exceeds them both. After a lavish 
panegyric upon the virtues of his friend, 
who had been the companion of his fre- 
quent, ‘ pigrimages,’ his lerdship apposite- 
ly observes, by way of salvo to their mutual 
modesty—* it is not for minds like ours 
to give or receive flattery !”—Of the poem 
itself his lordship says, ‘* with regard to the 
conduct of the last canto, there will be 
‘ound less of the pilgrim than in any of 
*he preceding, and that little slightly, if 
at ail, separated from the author speaking 
in his own person. The fact is, that I 


had become weary of drawing a line which 
every one scemed determined not to per- 
ceive: like the Chinese in Goldsmith’s 
‘ Citizen of the World,’ whom no body 
would believe was a Chinese, it was in 
vain that I asserted, and imagined, that I 
had drawn a distinction between the au- 
thor and the pilgrim ; and the very anxiety 
to preserve this difference, and disappoint- 
ment at finding it unavailing, so far crush- 
ed my e‘lorts in the composition, that I 
determined to abandon it altogether— 
and have done so.” His lordship further 
tells us, what for his sake, we hope is 
true, though we do not believe it,—that 
‘* the opinions which have been, or may 
be, formed on that subject, are now a 
matter of indifference.” 

The argument of this canto, it is dif- 
ficult te draw out,—simply because it is 
not easy to discover it. We can, how- 
ever, describe the course of the author’s 
reflections, though we-cannot always per- 
ceive the catenation ef his thoughts. He 
finds himself m Venice, on a bridge be- 
tween the ducal palace and a prison, and 
he sees, in his ‘‘ mind’s eye,” the rise, 
progress, and decline of the Venetian 
Republic, and ail the events that embel- 
lish its history, or give interest to its fate. 
A variety of metaphysical speculations 
grow out of this survey of the past and 
present. All at ence he is transported to — 
Rome,—then to the tomb of Petrarch 
at Arqua: Petrarch brings Tasso to 
mind, and Tasso takes him to Ferrara. 
In a moment, he revisits Rome—and quits 
it, the next moment, for Florence. In- 
continently he plunges into the lake of 
Thrasimene,—then quaffs of the wave of 
the Clitumnus—then dashes down the 
cataract of Velino,—then mounts the Ap- 
penines,—and straightway finds himself 
again on the banks of the Tibez. The 
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shades of all the worthies of Rome pass 
in review before him,—he traverses the 
Circus, the Colliseum, the Pantheon, and 
St. Peter’s,—pauses to moralize over the 
mausoleum of Cecilia Metella, and aban- 
dons himself to a dream of love in the 
grove of Egeria:—He catches the dying 
knell of the ill-fated princess Charlotte,— 
murmurs a dirge to her memory,—ad- 
dresses an invocation to the ocean, and bids 
farewell to the ‘ pilgrim’ and the poem. 

That scenes of such interest as the 
vagrant imagination of the noble author 
has rambled over, in this discursive canto, 
should have elicited some beautiful senti- 
ments from a mind like his, is not extraor- 
dinary,—we only wonder that the religio 
loct had not filled him with a more pow- 
erful inspiration. Those who look for an 
intenser flame in every scintillation of his 
lordship’s genius, will be disappointed in 
the concluding canto of Childe Harold. 
Not only is it more equable, but less vivid 
than its forerunners ;—it contains more 
faults, and fewer felicitous passages to 
atone forthem. When we shut the volume, 
we in vain endeavour to recollect those 
“thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn,” which illuminate his lordship’s 
earlier productions, and which so indeli- 
bly impress themselves on our memories. 
Yet his lordship terms this ‘ the most 
thoughtful and comprehensive’ of his com- 
positions. That he has bestowed unusual 
labour upon it, is very possible, and it cer- 
tainly exhibits evidences of profound me- 
ditation,—his pains, however, have not 
polished it, and his speculations have led 
him to no satisfactory result. But we will 
not longer detain our readers from the 
poem, which though it may fall short of 
that eminence which the author has here- 
tofore reached, still towers to a height, to 
which few bards of the present age are 
daring enough to aspire. 

After indulging, in pensive mood, a re- 
trospect of the departed greatness of Ve- 
nice, the poet thus pursues his melancholy 


musings— 


‘€ J Jov’d her from my boyhood—she to me 

Was asa fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water-columuns from the sea, 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 

And Otway, Ratcliff, Schiller, Shakespeare's 
art,” 


Had stamp’d her image in me, and even so, 
Although I found her thus, we did not part, 
erchance even dearer in her day of wo, 


Than pen she was a boast, a marvel, aud a 
show. 


*“ Venice Preserved ; Mysteries of Udolpho ; 


the Ghost-seer, or Armenian; the Merchant of 


Venice ; Othello. 


Fourth Canto of Childe Harold. 
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T can repeople with the past—and ef 

The present there is still for eye and thought, 

And meditation chasten’d down, enough ; 

And more, it may be, than [ hoped or sought ; 

And of the happiest moments which were 
wrought 

Within the web of my existence, some 

From thee, fair Venice! have their colours 
caught: 

There are some feelings Time can not benumb, 

Nor Torture shake, or mine would now be cold 

and dumb. 


‘* But from their nature will the tannen grow 

Loftiest on Joftiest and least shelter’d rocks, 

Rooted in barrenness, where nought below 

Of soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 

Of eddying storms ; yet springs the trunk, aud 
mocks 

The howling tempest, till its height and frame 

Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 

Of bleak, gray, granite, into life it came, 

And grew a giauit tree ;—the mind may grow the 

same. 


« Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence,--not bestow’d 
In vain should such exaimple be; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler elay 
May temper it 0 bear,—it is but for a day. 


“ All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 

Even by the sufferer; and, in each event 

Ends :—Some, with hope replenish’d and re- 
buoy’d, 

Return to whence they came--with like intent, 

And weave their web again; some, bow’d and 
bent 

Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere theirtime. 

And perish with the reed on which they leant . 

Some seck devotion, toil, war, good or crime. 

According as their souls were form’d to sink o: 

ciimb ; 


“ But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting. 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things wliich bring 

Back on their heart the weight which it woulc 
fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music,——-summer’s eve—-or spring, 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shai. 
wound, 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound ; 


“ And how and why we know not, nor coax 
trace 

Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind. 

But feel the shock renew d, nor can efface 

The ag and blackening which it leaves be- 
ind, 

Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 

‘The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 

The cold—the changed—-perchance the dead 
—anew, 

Tke mourn’d, the loved, the lost-~too mary !~~ 

yet how few!” 
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208 ‘ourth Canto of Childe Harold. Juty. 


The following description of an Italian 
evening, conveys, all that description can 
convey, of that to which all description 
is inadequate. 


‘* The moon is up, and yet it is not night— 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 

Of glory streams along tke Alpine height 
Ofblue Friuli’s mountains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seem to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meck Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the 

blest ! 


*¢ A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhetian hill, 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order :—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d 

within it glows, 


*: Fill'd with the face of heaven, which, from 
afar, 

€omes down upon the waters; all its hues, 

from the rich sunset to the rising star, 

‘Their magieal variety diffuse : 

And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 

ts mantle o'er the mountains; parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

Tie last still loveliest, till—'tis gone—and all is 

gray.” 


We quote the four following stanzas, 
principally for the sale of the last. 


** What from this barren being do we reap ? 

Cur senses narrow, and our reason frail, 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the 
deep, 

And all things weigh’d incustom’s falsest scale ; 

Opinion and omnipotence,—whose veil 

Mautles the earth with darkness, until right 

And wrong are accidents, and meu grow pale 

Lest their own judgments should become too 
bright, 

And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth 

have too much light. 


‘* And thus they plod in sluggish misery, 
Rotting trom sire to son, and age to age, 
Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
‘To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
Wear for their chains, and rather than be free, 
Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the seme arena where they see 

‘heir iellows fall before, like leaves of the same 

tree. 


‘- T speak net of men’s creeds—they rest be- 
tween 

Man and his Maker—but of things allowed, 

Averr d, and known,—and daily, hourly seen— 

‘bhe yoke that is upon us doubly bowed, 

And the intent of tyranny avowed, 

‘bhe edict of Farth s rulers, whe are grown 


The apes of him who humbled once the proud, 
And shock them from ‘their slumbers on the 
throne ; 
Too ee were this all his mighty arm had 
one. 


*¢ Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered he, 
And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallass, armed and undefiled ? 
Or must such minds be nourished in the wild, 
Deep in the unpruned forest, ‘midst the roar 
Of cataratts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On intant Washington? Has Earth no more 

Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such 

shore ?” 


The desolation of the heart is strongly 
pictured in the subjoined stanzas, of which 
the fifth is peculiarly expressive. 


« Alas! our young affections run to waste, 

Or water but the desert; whence arise 

But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 

Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 

And trees whose gums are poison ; such the 

plants 

Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 

O’er the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 


“Oh Love! no habitant of earth thou art— 

An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 

A taith whose martyrs are the broken heart, 

But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 

The naked eye, thy form, as it should be ; 

The mind hath made thee, as it peopled hea- 
ven, 

Even with its own desiring phantasy, 

And to a thoughi such shape and image given, 

As haunts the unquench’d soul—parch’d—wea- 

ried—wrung—and riven. 


‘¢ Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers into false creation :—where, 
Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul bath 
seized ? 
In him alone. Can Nature show so fair! 
Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 
The unreach’d Paradise of our despair, 
Which o’er-informs the pencil and the pen, 
And overpowers the page where it would bloom 
again ? 


‘* Who loves, raves—'tis youth’s frenzy—but 
ihe cure 

Is bitterer still; as charm by charm unwinds 

Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 

Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the 
mind’s 

Ideal shape of such: yet still it binds 

The fatal spell, and still its draws us on, 

Reaping the whirlwind from the olt-sown 
winds ; 

The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, | 

Seems ever near the prize,—wealthiest when 

most undone. 


‘* We wither from our youth, we gasp away— 
Sick—sick ; unfound the beon---unsjacked the 
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Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 
one phantom lures, such as we sought at 
rst— 
But all too late,—so are we doubly curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice—’tis the same, 
Each idle—and all ill—and none the worst— 
For all are meteors with a different name, 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the 
flame. 


* Few—none—find what they love or could have 
loved, 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies—but to recur, ere long, 
Envenomed with irrevocable wrong ; 
And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 
Whose touch turns hope to dust,—the dust we 
all have trod.” 


The author’s morbid sensibility has cast 
a cadaverous hue over every aspect of 
life. We cannot but pity the mental 
misery which could prompt him to inter- 
cede with ‘Time and Vengeance, in such 
plaintive accents as these,— 


“Oh Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled— 
‘Time! the corrector where our judgments err, 
The test of truth, love,—sole philosopher, 
For all beside are sophists, from thy thrilt, 
Which never loses though it doth defer— 
Time, the avenger! unto thee I lift 

My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of 

thee a gift: 


*¢ Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a 
shrine 

And temple more divinely desolate, 

Among thy mightier offerings here are mine, 

Ruins of years—though few, yet full of fate :— 

if thou hast ever seen me too elate, 

Hear me not; but if calmly [ have borne 

Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 

Which shall not whelm me, let me not have 
worn 

This iron in my soul in vain—shall éhey not 

mourn ? 


«* And thou, who never yet of human wrong 

Lost the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 

Here, where the ancient paid thee homage 
long— 

Thou, 2 didst call the Furies from the abyss, 

And round Orestes bade them how! and hiss 

For that unnatural retribution—just, 

Had it but been from hands less near—in this 

Thy former realm, I cal! thee from the dust! 

Dost thou not hear my heart ?>—Awake! thou 

shalt, and must. 


** It is not that I may not have incurr’d 

For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 

I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr’d 

With a just weapon, it had flowed unbound ; 

But now my blood shall not sink in the ground ; 

lo thee I do devote it—thou shalt take 

‘Che vengeance, which shal! vet be sought and 
found—— 

Vor. rp 
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Which if J have not taken for the sake—— 
But let that pass—I sleep, but thou shalt yet 
awake. 


‘* And if my voice break forth, ’tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffered: let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it weak ; 
But in this page a record will I seek, 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 
Though | be ashes: a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 

And pile on human heads the mountainof my 

curse! 


«‘ That curse shall be Forgiveness—Have I 
not— 

Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it, Hea- 
ven!— 

Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 

Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 

Have I not had my brain seared, my heart 
riven, 

Hopes sapp’d, name blighted, Life’s life lied 
away 

And only not to desperation driven, 

Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom [| survey.” 


Though we have already extended our 
extracts to such a length, we should be 
inexcusable were we to omit the follow- 
ing beautiful lines: 


‘‘Oh thatthe Desert were my dwelling place, 

With one fair Spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her! 

Ye Elements!—in whose ennobling stir 

I feel myself exalted—Can ye not 

Accord me such a being? Do I err 

In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our 

lot. 


*¢ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I _ ne'er express, yet cannot all con- 

ceal. 


We may apply totord Byron what Dr. 
Johnson says of Gray, in speaking of his 
‘* Elegy :” ** Had he often written thus, it 
would be idle to praise, and useless to 
condemn him.” 

It is unnecessary for us, here, to re- 
peat the opinion we have so often had 
occasion to express of the general tenor 
of lord Byron’s writings. We do not 
perceive that he has amended much in 
those particulars, in which we have con- 
sidered him most reprehensible. The 
same egotism, the same misanthropy, and 
the same folayn atheism, which have for- 
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Original Communtcaiions. JULY, 


meriy disgusied us, recur in this poem. 
Wis lordship’s strain is, as ever,— 


-—~-——* J seek no sympathies, nor need! 
‘the thorns which [have reaped are of the tree 
i planted—they have torn me,—and I bleed ; 
i should have known what fruit would spring 
from such a seed.” 


If his lordship has such a disdain for 
sympathy, we wish he would seek some 
other solace, or, at least, cease to repine. 
By his own showing, he has, indeed, little 
claim to commisseration,—and since he 
is not even disposed to allow any one to 
medicate his wounds, it is a ridiculous and 
offensive ostentation to display them. His 
‘ordship confesses that his afllictions are 


the fruits of his own jolly ;—the natural 
remedy would seem to be a change of 
conduct. If he have not resolution to re- 
form, nor yet hardihood to persevere in 
a course which he condemns, his case is 
a hopeless one. 


** To be weak, is to be miserable, 
Doing or suffering.” 


We intended to point out some of his 
jordship’s numerous violations both of 
syntax and prosody, but to any reader, 
who has a competent knowledge of the 
language, it will be easy to detect them. 
Blemishes are the more to be regretted, 
in proportion to the richness of the mantle 
which they tarnish. E. 


Arr. 9. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Burying Places in Cities. 
Missrs. Eprrors, 
T is universally acknowledged that we 
live in an entightened age. The pro- 

gress of scientific improvement, and of 
whatever may melhorate the condition of 
mankind, is certainly great. Yet, im 
some respects, we are inferior to those 
generations who Tived in what are called 
the dari ages. In the present age of ci- 
vilzation and progressive improvement, 
when religion and science exert their be- 
nign influence over a vast portion of the 
habitable globe, we still telerate preju- 
dices and customs of which we must be 
divested, before we can presume to say 
that we are truly enlightened. 

In most eastern countries it was cus- 
iomary to bury the dead at some distance 


from any town. This practice obtained 


among the Jews, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, &. Among the primitive Chris- 
iians, burying in cities was not allowed 
for the first three hundred years, nor in 
churches for many ages after. Many of 
the American tribes and nations whom 
we gencrally characterize as savage and 
ignorant, never permit 2 corpse to moulder 
away in or very near their villages and 
towns. But in regard to this wise regu- 
Jation, the civilized inhabitants of our 
cities stand in the back ground. In this 
very populous and crowded city—this en- 
lightened city of New-York, you meet 
with burying places and cemeteries in the 
most central and populous parts !—Daily, 
in this warm season, you are annoyed by 
the opening of vaults on the very verge 
of the footways, where thousands of pas- 
sengers are forced to witness dead bodies 
ia every stage of putrescence, and to in- 


hale the noxious efluvia that escape from 
the gloomy charnel-houses. In other in- 
stances, dead men’s bones are sacrilegious- 
ly disturbed to make room for the recently 
deceased, which are deposited within a 
few feet from the surface of the ground. 
Here they undergo decomposition, and 
the putrid exhalations are continually 
contaminating the atmosphere to the great 
annoyance and injury of the living. 

‘ustoms so pernicious and inexcusable, 
should not be tolerated. It must how- 
ever be acknowledged, that various re- 
ligious communities in New-York leave 
their burying places in the city undis- 
turbed, and bury their dead “ without the 
city.” There they can pomt out the very 
spot where rest the remains of dear de- 
parted friends. There, free from the 
city’s din, we can indulge in those pious 
reflections which the melancholy place 
suggests. There, in solemn silence, we 
can meditate on “ the way of all the 
earth.” And, whilst with tears of affec- 
tion unseen, we bedew the drooping 
flowrets on the sepulchral hillock, we 
look with the eye of Christian faith to 
that ** building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


“ Hark! how the sacred calm, that breathes 
around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease, 
In still small accents whisp’ring from the ground, 
A nen earnest of cternal peace.’ 


R. N. K. 
hor the American Monthly Magazine. 


Messrs. Epitors, 
The following errors in the Nautica! 
Almanacs for 1815, 716, 717, °18 and 71°. 


4818. 


are offered for insertion in your Magazine. 
1 wish them to be made public, not from 
2 disposition to injure any individual con- 
cerned in that work, but from a sense of 
duty: for I regard the Nautical Almanac 
asa public standard, to whose correct- 
ness every one is bound to contribute, 
whenever it is in his power. ‘The errors 
were found in Blunt’s edition, and whe- 
ther the same are in the London copies, I 
icnow not; that is for the four first named 
years; the Almanac for 1819, haying been 
recalculated by Mr. Blunt. It is thought 
of consequence to mention the errors in 
the copies for the years previous to 1318, 
since observations may have been made 
during these years, that are not yet cal- 
culated. 


Tn the copy for 1815. 
Page 31, Moon’s Lat. 13th day, midnight, 
for 4° 48’ 15”, read 1° 48’ 15”. 
Page 52, Mars’ Heliocentric Lat. Ist day, 
for 1° 2’ S. read 1° 26’ 8. 

Page 101, Moon’s Leng. 6th day, midn. 
for 6s Q° 27° 45”, read 7s 0° 27’ 45”. 
Page 139, Moon’s Parallax, 20th day, 

noon, for 59’ 49", read 59’ 45”. 


Por 1816. 
Page 4, Venus’ Heliocentric Lat. Ist day, 

for 3° 15’ read 3° 15’ N, 

Page 19, Moon’s Parallax, 7th day, noon, 

for 56’ &3”, read 56’ 33”. 

Page 31, Prop. Log. 8th day, midn. for 

4907, read 4873. 

Page 52, Jupiter’s Declinat. 25th day, 

for 11° 50’, read 10° 30’. 

Page 79, Moon’s Semid. 10th day, midn. 
' for 15’ 19”, read 15’ 9”. | 
Page 100, Venus’ Declinat. 25th day, for 

5° 5’, read 5°? 59’. 

There is some cause for suspecting that 
this error may not be found in all copies. 
Page 113, Moon’s Long. 4th day, noon, 

for 113 30° 34’ 35”, read 11s 20° 34’ 35”. 


For 1817. 
Page 6, Moon’s Declinat. Ist day, noon, 
for 23° 43’, read 23° 43’ N. 
Page 40, Mars’ Geocentric Long. 19th 
day, for 10s 3° 54’, read Lis 3° 54’. 
- Mars’ Geocentric Long. 25th 
day, for 10s 8° 26’, read 11s 8° 26’, 
Page 41, Moon’s Lat. midn. May Ist, at 
bottom of page, for 0° 38’ 23”, read 
33’ 28", 

Page 43, Prop. Log. 15th day, midn. for 
5300, read 5233. 

Page 101, Moon’s Lat. 1st day, midn. for 
1° 10’ 16” S. read 0° 16’ 16” S. 

Page 127, Moon’s Parallax, 30th dav. 
noon, for 55’ 26”, read 56’ 26”. 
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For 1818. 

Page 5, Moon’s Lat. Ist day, noon, for 
2° 43’ 46” N. read 1° 48’ 46” N. 

Page 16, Venus’ Geo. Lat. 7th day, for 
1° 11’, read 1° 1’. 

Page 18, Moon’s Declinat. 1st day, noon, 
for 25° 56’, read 25° 56’ S. 

Page 30, Moon’s R. Ascen. 12th day, 
midn. for 47° 5’, read 57° 5’. 

Page 55, Moon’s Parallax, Ist day, midn. 
for 53’ 32”, read 55’ 32”. 

Page 64, Blercu. Helio. Lat. 7th day, for 
6° 58’, read 5° 58’. 

Page 66, Moon’s Declinat. 1st day, midn. 
for 18° 33’, read 18° 33’ N. 

Page 79, Moon’s Semid. 2d day, midn. 
for 14’ 48”, read 14° 45”. 

Moon’s Semid. 22d day, midn. 

for 15’ 8”, read 15’ 28”. 

Page 113, Moon’s Long. 21st day, midn. 
for 2s 24° 32’ 51”, read 3s 24° 32’ 51”. 

Page 115, Moon’s Semid. 9th day, noon, 
for 16’ 57”, read 15’ 57”. 

Moon’s Semid. 10th day, noon, 

for 16’.51", read 15’ 51”. 

Page 121, Conjunction of Planets, 12th 
day, for ¥ read 

Page 126, Moon’s Declinat. Ist day, 
noon, for 26° 35’, read 26° 35’ 8. 

Page 137, Moon’s Long. 22d day, midn. 
for 88 27? 19’ 45”, read 6s 27° 19’ 46”. 

Pege 25, Conj. of Planets, 16th day, for 
343 N. read 34’3 5. 

Page 37, Conj. of Planets, for 7th day 
read 9thday &. 


It is gratifying to find that Blunt's edi- 
tion of the Almanac for 1819, has been 
published so much neater and more dis- 
tinct than those of former years, and con- 
taining a modest preface, without any 
‘* pledges of reputation” for infallibility, 
or offers of reward for the discovery of 
errors. In particular, fe deserves much 
credit for having procured a recalculation 
of the London edition, in which a great 
number of important errors have been 
detected. Conducted on such principles, 
it is believed, his edition cannot fai! of 
patronage from men of science. The 
following errors in this corrected copy 
fur 1819, are not pointed out witha view 
to detract from its merits, nor in coin- 
pliance with Mr. Blunt’s * challenge!” 
but because they are thought important 
to be known. And here I would take oc- 
casion to observe, that in the communi- 
cations I -have heretofore made to your 
Magazine on this subject, I was not in- 
fluenced by a wish to depreciate the gene~ 
ral correctness of Mr. Blunt 2s a pub- 
lisher. What was said concerning him 
in the first communication, was forced 
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from me by a failure of every other me- 
thod to obtain any satisfactory explana- 
tion, and did not proceed from a spirit of 
resentment. To the matier of his com- 
munication in your Magazine for January 
last, so far as I can understand it, it 
would be easy to reply; and to show that 
the facts of the case are but partially 
stated. But this is conceived to be un- 
necessary ; for any one who examines it, 
will perceive that it is but an unwilling 
acknowledgment of most of the errors I 
had pointed out. As to the ‘“‘ Chronolo- 
gical Cycles,” &c. a London copy has 
been examined since my first statement, 
and these were found to be correct in it, 
or as I had put them down. The manner 
of Mr. Blunt’s communication is such as 
not to deserve areply. By writing with 
so much warmth, he defeats his own ob- 
ject. As to my statements, I shall only 
say, that what is written, is written; and 
though I would make no pretensions to 
accuracy, and wish not to engage in any 
public dispute, yet, whenever I may 
chance to notice any errors of magni- 
tude in a work of such vital importance 
as the Nautical Almanac, I shall consi- 
der myself bound to offer them for pub- 
lication, whether they be made by A, B, 
or C. 


For 1819. 

Page 4, Mercury’s Helio. Lat. 16th day, 
for 6° 22’, read 6° 42’. 

Page 16, Mercury’s Helio. Lat. 10th day, 
for 3° 40’, read 1° 40’. 

—- Venus’ Geo. Lat. 25th day, for 
4° 35’, read 3° 35’. 

Saturn’s Geo. Long. 1st day, for 
11s 6° 18’, read 11s 16° 18’. 

Page 19, Moon’s Parallax, 6th day, noon, 
for 54’ 2”, read 54’ 0”. 

————- Prop. Log. 6th day, noon, for 
5226, read 5229. 

Page 23, Distance Moon and Regulus, 
14th day, III hour, for 45° 0’ 56”, read 
48° 0/ 56”. 

————- Distance Moon and Spica, tr, 
17th day, midn. for 59° 0’ 13”, read 
39° 0 13”. 

Page 25, Conj. Moon and Mercu. for 
25d. Th. 29m. read 26d. Sh. 56m. 

Page 26, Mercury’s Declinat. 28th day, 
for 4° &, read 7° 8’. 

Page 29, Moon’s Lat. 10th day, midn. 
for 3° 9’ 7”, read 3° 29’ 7”. 

Page 31, Moon’s Semid. 9th day, midn. 
for 14’ 0”, read 15’ 0”. 

Moon’s Parallax, 11th day, noon, 
for 55’ 4”, read 55’ 41”. 

Moon’s Parallax, 25th day, noon, 
for 59’ 43”, read 58’ 43”. 


Page 37, Conj. Moon and Mercury, for 
23d. 23h. 3m. read 24d. 22h. 33m. 

Page 40, Mercury’s Declinat. 7th day, 
for 13° 15’, read 15° 15’. 

— Mercury’s Declinat. 25th day, 
for 19° 43’ read 18° 43’. 

Page 49, Conj. Mars and Venus, for 
45'S.of 9, read 17S. of 

against the 19th day, for p 3, 
read ) ¢. 

Page 52, for Inf. * 9 2d. 16h. read Inf. 
d , 2d. 16h. 

Page 53, Moon’s Lat. 1st day, midn. for 
5° 3’ 28”, read 5° 3’ 28” N. 

Page 58, Dist. Moon and Sun, 1st day, 9th 
hour, for 82° 32’ 46”, read 83° 32’ 46”. 
This error is also contained on the 6th 

page of the Almanac, previous to the cal- 
culations, as an erratum to the London 
copy. The minutes in that copy appear to 
have been corrected ; but the degrees are 
put down one less than the true number. 

Page 65, Moon’s Lat. 1st day, midn. for 
2° 29’ 36”, read 2° 29’ 36” N. 

Page 76, for 1d. read Sup. 
1d. 34h. 

———— Mercury’s Geo. Lat. 25th day, 
for 1° 51’, read 0° 51’. 

———— Mercury’s Geo. Lat. 28th day, 
for 1° 27’, read 0° 27’. 

———— Mercury’s Geo. Lat. 3ist day, 
for 1° 1’, read 0° 1’. 

Page 77, Moon’s Lat. 1st day, midn. for 
0° 38’ 41”, read 0° 38’ 41” S. 

Page 89, Moon’s Lat. Ist day, midn. for 
4° 24’ 11”, read 4° 24’ 11S. 

———- Moon’s Lat. 30th day, midn. for 
4° 10’ 41”, read 5° 10’ 41”. 

Page 100, for Inf. * 8 6d. 16h. read Inf. 
6 6d. 16h. 

Page 133, for © enters 2{, read © en- 
ters WS, or capricorn. 

Page 134, Sun’s Declinat. for North, 
read South. 

Page 135, Sun’s Semid. Ist day, for 16’ 
52”,4, read 16’ 15”,4. 

This error, also, may be found on the 
8th page of the above mentioned errata. 
Page 136, for Inf. 22d. 18h. read Inf. 6 

22d. 18h. 

The two corrected times of the con- 
junctions of the moon and planets given 
above, against pages 25 and 37, were ob- 
tained by the longitudes of the objects in 
the Almanac, and, therefore, may not be 
correct to the nearest minute; since the 
planet’s longitudes in that work are put 
down only to minutes. 

Respectfully, yours, 
EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 
Deerficld, Mass. June 6, 1818. 
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1818. 
For the American Monthly Magazine. 


if J. the learned correspondent of 
the “iov.2ine for May, will take ,the 
tron sie to took into Lowth’s Syntax, he 
wil’ #0. the phraseology which he so 
jusiis consures, distinctly authorized. To 


the authorty ef Lowth is undoubtedly to 
be a-cubed the prevalence of the error 
in gusstton. This opinion of Lowth’s has 
becn viten cuatroverted :—by Campbell, 
in his Phitoso;-/hy of Rhetoric,” book ii. 
ch. 4—by C:ombie, in his “ Treatise on 
the Ftyinsicgy and Syntax of the En- 
glish iauguage,’ Syntax, rule xv.—by 
Priestly, in his ‘** English Grammar,” 
Notes aud Observations, sect. il. —by 
Murray, im kis ‘“ English Grammar,” 
Syntex. role x.—by Webster, in his 
Phitovophical and Practical Grammar,” 
Syntax. rule xxv.—&c. &c. How, then, 
J. . could be understood in saying that 
this uncut: form of speech has lately’ 
crept imino the ianguage, and that it has 
hitherio escaped * all pudlic animadver- 
sion. ’ not so clear. P.Q. 

Although the inaccurate phraseology 
animadverted upon by J. G. was long ago 
employed, it was not sanctioned by the 
practice of eminent writers; and it has 
not been, until lately, frequently to be 
met wiih. ‘The very frequent and grow- 
ing use of it now-a-days, called forth the 
strictures of J. G.; and although it has 
been noticed by the best grammatical 
treatises, yet it has not, we believe, been 
made the subject of stricture in the popu- 
lar periodicals of the day. 


For the American Monthly Magazine. 
Messrs. Evitors, 

There is a circumstance, of which I 
have taken notice, during the continu- 
ance of very hard frosts, which appears 
novel to most people in this country to 
whom I have inentioned it; and it has 
sometimes subjected me to the alternative 
of stating facts in a very positive manner, 
or of running the risk of being disbelieved. 
As I do not recollect to have seen it men- 
tioned in any work I have read, I should 
be gratified to have you take notice of it 
in your very valuable Magazine. 

The circumstance alluded to is—that 
the best gun locks will not fire gun-pow- 
der during intensely cold weather, or 
when the Mercury stands 20° or more be- 
low 0, if exposed fairly to that tempera- 
ture. On the day, known all over this 
country as the cold Friday, in the year 
1809 or 10, a gentleman, one of the N. W. 
eompapy, observed to me, as be was 
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going to the cupola of the Cathedral with 
his thermometer, that my gun (which 
was one of Fletcher’s patent breeches, 
with a fine agate flint) would not fire gun- 
powder; and on my expressing some doubt 
on that point, he followed by saying, that 
he had hunted many days in the north 
when he could not get his gun off from 
the effects of cold, to his great mortifica- 
tion, when game was plenty. We imme- 
diately prepared for the experiment, and 
left the gun for twenty minutes or more 
in the most exposed place we could readily 
come at, when to my very great surprise, 
on repeated trials, the flint’slid as‘ineffec- 
tually over the steel as if it had been 
wood, and it did not fire until it had been 
in a warm room for more than 20 seconds. 
This experiment was tried at Quebec, 
in Lower Canada, where I resided at that 
time.—On the cold Friday of last year, 
and on the cold Wednesday of the present 
past winter, I tried it with the same effect, 
only in these cases the gun was not as 
good an article as in the former experi- 
ment, yet it almost immediately flashed on 
being brought into a room with a stove. 
Every one who saw the experiment 
tried, immediately formed some theory 
to account for it—which were so con- 
tradictory and unsatisfactory as to leave 
me in the dark as tothe real cause. It 
is well known that all metals when ex- 
posed to colds grow shorter, and of course 
the springs were stronger than when in 
a more warm and expanded state; and it 
was a fair conclusion that a lock ought to 
give more fire cold, than when warm, or 
in the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
phere, were the facts not in direct oppo- 
sition to the theory. It was argued that 
the oil used to lubricate the lock became 
so congealed, as to create so great fric- 
tion that the springs could not drive the 
hammer open with sufficient force to elicit 
sparks—again, that the spark was extin- 
guished by the intense cold air before it 
reached the powder—or, that the steel 
was so full of frost as to deaden the spark 
on the principle of snow or water’s extin- 
guishing fire. The two last, I hold as pre- 
posterous and false reasoning.—I think I 
cannot have been deceived by any for- 
tuitous circumstances in my own experi- 
ments, or in the very respectable authority 
from which I first learned the existence 
of the fact. If you should think the sub- 
ject of sufficient importance to give it 
publicity, or any of your correspondents 
to speculate on it, I should feel myself 
highly gratified. 
Your most obed’nt serv’t, A. L. 
Baltston-Spa, 4th May, 1818. 
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The following arucie has been called 
forth by the appearance of Mr. Busby’s 
‘* Essay on the Propulsion of Navigable 
Bodies,” and the account of his discoveries 
and inventions, published in our Jast num- 
ber. Mr. Busby and Mr. Staples are, 
we believe, total strangers to each other ; 
it has, however, been supposed, by the 
friends of the latter, that the modes of 
propulsion suggested by these gentlemen 
interfere. We, nevertheless, submit that 
the two plans differ, in essential points ; 
but, recommending an attentive conside- 
ration of their respective merits, we leave 
our readers to determine which should 
obtain the preference. 


AIR BOAT. 
Messrs. Eprrors, 

As one of the objects of your useful 
Klagazine is to disseminate the know- 
ledge of new inventiens and improve- 
ments,—I avail myself of that medium to 
lay before the public the result of a course 
of experiments in mechanical science, 
and particularly as applied to navigation. 

A variety of untoward circumstances 
have combined to prevent an earlier de- 
velopement oi all the facts now deduced ; 
but the time seems to have arrived when 
{ should no longer remain silent.—In giv- 
ing this to the public I do not arrogate 
io myself the discovery of any new prin- 
ciple in mechanical or chemical philoso- 
phy, but | lay claim, with perfect confi- 
dence, to all the advantages that may 
arise froma new and practically useful 
application of long known principles. 

‘The science of mechanics, very early 
engaged my attention; and | happened 
tv be in England at the time that Bolton 
and Watt had perfected the steam-engine, 
and was then indulged with an opportu- 
nity of witnessing its useful effects in their 
extensive manufactorics. I saw the same 
engine afterwards tried by Mr. Fitch 
for propelling vessels on the Delaware, 
and by many others in dilferent places, 
und lastly by Mr. Fulton, who, being sa- 
tisfied with the engine, considered only 
the best method of applyimg its powers to 
navigation, although it is very apparent 
le did not select the most elegible ap- 
pendages to give that engine all its ad- 
tages of propulsicn. 

When the first beat was started from 
New-York, I took passage with a view to 
witness the experiment; and then noticed 
the great loss cf power in the use of 
wheels—I saw that the paddles entered 
and left the water at an angle of about 45° 
and when entering, could only exert on 
tg surface about half of the power with 


which they were moving, the other half 
being spent in efforts tending to elevate the 
boat, occasioneda reaction, which oppress- 
ed the machinery, and caused a constant 
vibration of the vessel—hence a loss of 
power by the increased friction, in addition 
to that sustained by the perpendicular ac- 
tion of the paddles, both in entering and 
leaving the water. But the leaving pad- 
dles has even a worse effect, by breaking 
the volume of water on which the pursu- 
ing paddle is required to act in its nearest 
approach to a horizontal line ; and this is 
an objection that will apply to wheels of 
every description. Stimulated by a de- 
sire to correct these evils, I have, from 
that time, been occasionally engaged ina 
succession of experiments—one inducing 
another, one idea unfolding another in 
regular progression, until I have attained 
the climax of my wishes—an economical 
application of known principles to useful 
purposes. 

Prior to the period alluded to, I was 
engaged in experiments on the tide wheel, 
with a view to relieve them from the re- 
sistance of back water, and succeeded in 
the attempt, by using upright paddles ; 
and when the objections to the common 
wheel, as applied to boats, were so evi- 
dent, it appeared to me that the applica- 
tion of what I term the improved wheel 
would be very useful. But the trouble 
and expense of its construction ; the diffi- 
culty of repairing any injury, except by a 
skilfulartist; and theextreme accuracy ne- 
cessary in its structure to take off some 
of the immense friction inseparable from 
such a combination of parts, determined 
me to relinquish that, and substitute a 
solid wheel, somewhat similar to the one 
in common use, but with a less number 
of floats, to prevent as far as possible the 
breaking of the volume of water unneces- 
sarily; and placed in an inclined instead 
of a verticle position, enclosed in a hori- 
zontal trunk open at each end. There 
were too objects expected from the use 
of the trunk—one to gain buoyancy by 
extending the surface and preventing, as 
far as possible, the unequal operation of 
the wheels, in rough water; the other, 
to confine the ~vater about the wheel, and 
make it approximate as nearly as_possi- 
ble to a solid substance. I had no sooner 
effected this, than my attention was called 
to examine a circular engine on a new 
construction, just then made known to 
me,—being anxious to witness the result 
of experiments then going on in New- 
York, because I had already been en- 
gaged for some time in similar trials ; but 
when J found that steam was the only 
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agent, and its reaetion could not be over- 
come, I felt under no apprehensions as 
to an interference in my plans. My 
circular engine is, I believe, entirely free 
from the defects common to all others 
that I have any knowledge of, being a 
horizontal movement, and actuated by an 
elastic, or a non-elastic fluid, or both; 
and in the Jatter case the engine is occu- 
pied with hot water, which is interposed, 
because it lessens the necessity of tight 
packing, and does not diminish the ope- 
rating force of the engine by any reaction, 
which cannot be so well prevented in the 
use of elastic fluids only. Such, however, 
were the prejudices against circular en- 
vines, occasioned by recent unsuccessful 
applications, that [judged it prudent to sus- 
pend the introduction until I conld accom- 
pany it with other improvements connect- 
ed with its operation. My attention was 
now turned to an article inserted in the 
newspapers from an English publication, 
stating that a gentleman had obtained a 
patent in London for the application of 
condensed air as 2 new power to propel 
vessels, by injecting it under the bottom, 
thus causing a reaction of the water in 
its escape to the surface, by expansion on 
a part of the bottom inclined for that pur- 
pose. This article was followed by two 
others, the one from Boston, and the 
other from Philadelphia, each claiming a 
priority of application. Similar matters 
had engaged my attention, but I went 
further than they did. They found that 
nothing was to be gained by this applica- 
tion of force, sufficient to compensate for 
the loss of power in obtaining it—in my 
application I used heat as an auxiliary, 
having previously discovered that air will 
expand in proportion (0 its density with the 
same degree of heat. This matter will be 
morc fully noticed when speaking of the en- 
gine and appendages asat present arranged. 

To obviate the difficulties attaching to 
ail wheels as before noticed, I tried the 
effects of simple instruments, operating 
on the water under the stern of a vessel, 
on the principle of an oar, and found 
them preferable to the paddles or floats of 
a wheel; but their progress in the water 
not being in the line of the boat’s direc- 
tion, I constructed a pair of parallel oars 
——these operated admirably, with the ex- 
ception of a slight resistance on entering 
and leaving the water. 

Although it was very evident, that vast 
power was to be obtained by condensed 
ar rarified ; yet, separate from other ob- 
jections, the use of it, as before noticed, 
was not desirable on the score of econo- 
my. Henee I was led to think of a dif- 
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ferent application under the vessel, and 
with this view I found it necessary to 
have its bottom flat, with the part near 
the stern inclined upwards. T then con- 
trived a set of plungcrs, which were to 
operate in truniks passing through the bot- 
tom of the vessel near the sides, on an 
angle of about 45°, risine in the vessel 
about three feet above the bottom, and 
counected with similar tranks under the 
bottom, extending from one extremity of 
the vessel to the other, and also attached 
to its inclined part, rising to the surface 
of the water under the stern of the vessel, 
having a portion of thatjinclined part, near 
the extremity of the trunk, removed for 
the purpose of producing a reaction of 
the water on it. The piston rods of these 
plungers are connected with the cranks 
on the main shaft in pairs, the cranks be- 
ing so arranged as to distribute the power 
in an equable manner. There are three 
pairs—the two outside plungers moving 
together, the others succeeding in the 
same order. The surface of the plungers. 
when in contact with the water, is perpen- 
dicular, and if necessary may occupy the 
whole breadth of the vessel—hence the 
surfaces of the plungers may be made to 
bear on a section or column of water 
vastly greater than can conveniently be 
allowed for the action of any wheel or 
oar. Although these plungers will be 
more firmly resisted by the water than 
the oars or paddles of wheels possibly can 
be, yet by the vielding of the water, some 
little suspension of power will ensue; but 
by its immediate reaction on the inclined 
part of the bottom, it will be restored. 

Having now satisfied myself with ar- 
ranging the instruments to operate on 
the water, I resumed my experiments 
on air for the purpose of ascertaining the 
best methods of combining in practice {ts 
greatest economy with convenience; and 
considered, as connected with its applica- 
tion, the properties of heat, and the capaci- 
ties of bodies for retaining heat—and my 
conclusions are drawn from the following 
statement of experimental facts: — 

Of all the compressible fluids, air is the 
most familiar—hence it will not be neces- 
sary to give an elementary account of its 
distinguishing properties, further than is 
requisite to elucidate thé theory I am 
going to advance. It is a well known 
fact that air is a compressible and dilate - 
ble body—that it is always in a state ot 
compression—that it is an elastic fluid 
whose density is always proportionable 
to the compressing foree—that its clasti- 
city is proportionate to its density, an 
that it will expand in proportion to Its 
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density ; but it is not so well known that 
this expansion will be effected by the 
same degree of heat. The result of ex- 

riment had assured me of this fact, 
when I noticed in the Encylopedia Brit- 
tanica that AMonTon had expressed the 
same idea. ™ 

It has been found by many experiments 
that air is of different constitutions—be- 
low it is warm, loaded with vapour, and 
very expansible ; above it is cold, much 
drier, and less expansible, both by its dry- 
ness and its rarity—moist air expands 
most by heat—rare air expands less than 
what is drier. Rarified air differs in 
nothing from common air, except that it 
is lighter, and contains more heat. » Con- 
densed air is heavier than common air, 
and contains less heat. The elasticity of 
air is greatly affected by heat, and the 
change by increase of température is 
different, according to its density or com- 
pression. In common with water and 
other fluids, air possesses gravity; and 
consequently will perform every thing in 
that way which water can do, making 
allowance for the difference between the 
specific gravities of each—air being £40 
times lighter than water. There is an- 
other property which it has in common 
with steam or vapour: this is called its elas- 
ticity, by which, like a spring, it allows 
itself to be compressed into smaller bulk, 
and then returns again to its original size, 
upon removing the pressure. It has been 
so compressed as to take up but the 
1000th part of the space it occupied be- 
fore, and of course its density in that 
state being one thousand times greater 
than the air we breathe. In every state 
of density it has been found to retain its 
perfect fluidity, transmitting all pressures 
which are applied to it with undiminished 
force. The dilation of air by its elastic 
force, is found to be very surprising; it 
has been brought to dilate inte 13,679 
times its space, and this altogether with- 
out the help of fire; and this property of 
elasticity is as the density of the air. 

By means of a suitable condensor, 
which may be actuated by any eligible 
power, an uncommon quantity of air 
may be crowded into a given space, 
so that without impairing its spring, 
1000 atmospheres, or 1000 times as much 
air as there was at the same time in 
the same place without the instrument, 
may, by means of it, be thrown into a 
suitable vessel denominated a ‘“‘ Receiv- 
er,” and its egress prevented by valves 
suitably disposed. In order to condense 
air to a very great degree, it will be re- 
quisite to have the condensor of a small 


bore, because the pressure against every 
square inch is 15 pounds, and, therefore, 
against every circular inch about 12 
pounds. If the condensor be one inch 
diameter when one atmosphere is injected, 
there will be a resistance of 12 pounds 
against the piston; and when ten at- 
mospheres are injected, there will be 
a force of 120 to overcome; and as the 
facility of working will be inversely 
as the squares of the diameter of the 
condensor, it will be proper to have 
them of various sizes, and to begin with 
those of a larger diameter, which operate 
more quickly; and when the resistance 
against the piston is nearly equal to the 
force employed, to change the condensor 
for one of a smaller bore. We judge of 
the condensat .n or compression of the 
air in the receiver by the number of 
strokes, and the proportion of the capa- 
city of the condensor to the receiver. 
Suppose the first to be one-tenth of the 
last, then we know that after ten strokes, 
the quantity of air in the receiver is 
doubled, and, therefore, its density double, 
and so on after any number of strokes. 
When any great power is employed, the 
condensation may be pushed to a great 
length. By condensation the quantity of 
absolute or specific heat in air is lessened, 
being pressed out through the pores of 
the metal, by which means the air is ren- 
dered more dense, compact, and heavy, 
and its capacity for receiving heat is in- 
creased. By heat all bodies are expanded 
every way, and that in proportion to their 
bulk and the quantity of heat communi- 
cated to them. The expansion takes 
place not only by an addition of sensible 
heat, but likewise of that which is latent ; 
an instance of this expansive power of 
latent heat is found in steam, which al- 
ways occupies a much larger space than 
the substance from which it was produced. 
All the experiments hitherto made eon- 
spire to show that the capacity and con- 
sequently the specific heat, is greater in 
the vaporous, less in the fluid, and least 
in the solid state. Many experiments 
have been made to ascertain the capaci- 
ties of bodies for containing heat, and 
also the quantity of absolute heat con- 
tained in different bodies—the tempera- 
ture, the capacity for containing heat, 
and the absolute heat contained, are dis- 
tinguished as a source distinct from the 
subject upon which it operates. ‘“ When 
we speak,” says Dr. Crawford, “ of the 
capacity, we mean a power inherent in 
the heated body; when we speak of the 
absolute heat, we mean an unknown 
principle which is retained in the body 
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by the operation of this power; and when 
we speak of the temperature, we consi- 
der the unknown principle as producing 
certain effects upon the thermometer.” — 
These different powers are called the 
capacities for containing beat :—* thus, 
if we find (continues the Doctor,) by ex- 
periment, that a pound of water contains 
four times as much absolute heat as dia- 
phoretic antimony when at the same tem- 
perature, the capacity of water for con- 
taining heat, is said to be to that of anti- 
mony as 4 to | ;—-again, thus the quanti- 
ty of absolute heat in two pounds of wa- 
ter, is double that which is contained in 
one pound when at the same temperature, 
because the quantity of absolute heat 
will be proportionate to the bulk of the 
matter.””> A quantity of air heated to 
such a degree as is sufficient to raise 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer to 212°, will 
occupy a considerable space. If cooled 
to such a degree as to sink the thermome- 
ter to 0, it wi!l shrink into less than half 
its former bulk. The quantity of repul- 
sive power, therefore, acquired by air, 
while passing from one of these states to 
the other, is evidently owing to the heat 
added to or taken from it. A cubic foot 
of common air by the most accurate ex- 
periments, has been found to weigh about 
554 grains, and to be expanded by every 
degree of heat marked on Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer 1-500th part of the whole. 
By heating a quantity of air, therefore, to 
500° of Fahrenheit, we will just double its 


bulk when the thermometer stands at 54°. 


in the open air, and in the same propor- 
uon we diininish its weight. The quanti- 
ty of caloric or heat, necessary to in- 
crease the bulk of 1000 parts of atmos- 
pheric air to 1027, will increase the same 
bulk of steam to 1032—water to 1050, 
and fixed air or carbonic acid gas to 2345, 
an immense difference in favour of tlie 
latter. 

It is a well known fact that aerial fluids 
acquire heat with great celerity, and ex- 
pand with immense velocity, when affect- 
ed by it to any considerable degree ; 
and from innumerable observations, it 
may be laid down as an undoubted fact, 
that there is no substance whatever capa- 
ble of being reduced into a state of vapour, 
but what in that state is endowed with 
an elastic force ultimately superior to any 
obstacle we can throw in its way. When 
air is violently compressed, it becomes 
hot, by reason of the quantity of a more 
subtle element squeezed out from among 
the particles. By diminishing the heat 
ef any quantity of air, its elasticity is ef- 
‘ectually diminished, and jt will shrink in- 
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to a small space as effectually as by me- 
chanical pressure. Hence the office and 
structure of the contractors, to be pre- 
sently described. Fixed air, or carbonic 
acid gas, is a permanently elastic ‘uid, 
and like all others, is formed of a terres- 
tial substance. It has the same mecha- 
nical properties with common air, viz. 
that of occupying a space inversely pro- 
portioned to the weights with which they 
are pressed. The weight of this gas, in- 
dicates that it contains a considerable 
portion of aqueous matter ; and it is by 
means of this constituent principle that it 
is miscible with water. Its weight in alk 
circumstances of pressure, is to that of 
common air very nearly as three to two; 
hence its specific gravity will be about 
001806, and the weight of a cubic inch at 
60° thermometer, and 295 inch barometer, 
will be about 456 of agrain. It is the hea- 
vies: of all known gases, except the sulphu- 
rous. From a suite ef well conducted 
and laborious experiments, Dr. Crawford 
found, that as much heat as would raise the 
temperature of atmospheric air one degree, 
would raise fixed air 67. From Mr. Ro- 
bin’s experiments on gun-powder, (which 
is a composition of salt-petre, sulphur, and 
charcoal,) it appears that in firing of gun- 
powder about 3-10ths of its substance is 
converted by the sudden inflammation into 
a permanently elastic fluid, whose elasti- 
city in proportion to its heat and density, 
is the sare with that of common air in. 
the like circumstances ; it further ap- 
pears, that all the force exerted by gun- 
powder in its most violent operations, is 
no more than the action of the elasticity 
of the fluid thus generated. 

The velocity of gun-powder is 1700 — 
feet ina second. The pressure exerted 
by fixed gun-powder before it dilates it- 
self, is more than 1000 times greater than 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and con- 
sequently, the quantity of force, on the 
surface of an inch square, amounts to 
about six ton weight; which force, how- 
ever, diminishes as the fluid dilates itself. 
An ounce of gun-powder will produce 
near 460 cubic inches of this elastic fluid. 
it may be collected from hence, and other 
circumstances connected therewith, that 
the permanently elastic fluid mentioned 
by Mr. R. is no other than fixed air; 
because the effects are analogous to those 
related by Dr. Crawford in his experi- 
ments on heat, fixed air, &c. 

Mr. Robins supposes that the heat with 
which the flame of gun-powder is en- 
dowed, to be the same with that of the 
extreme heat of red hot iron 1085. The 
most probable opinion concerning the ex- 
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plosive properties of pulvis fulminans, is, 
that fixed air contained in alkali, is by 
the acid vapours acting upon, and endea- 
vouring to expel it, all at once driven off 
with such force, that a loud explosion is 
produced. It has been supposed by some 
very eminent chemists, among whom, we 
may number Dr. Black, that fixed air is 
the cause of the fulmination of gold. 
And it appears from equal authority that 
the stronger the spirit of nitre is, the 
more it is expanded by the same degrce of 
heat. And asthe dilation of the spirit of 
nitre is far greater than that of water by 
the same degree of heat, and as it consists 
only of acid aud water ; it clearly follows, 
that its superior dilatability must be owing 
io the acid part; and hence, the more 
acid that is contained in any quantity of 
smrit of mitre, the greater is its dilata- 


dility. 


This singular effect is one of the dis- 
tinguished properties of acids, whose ca- 
racities for heat are very small;—hence 
the small capacity of fixed air, or car- 
bonic acid gas for heat, is owing to 
the acid part of this fluid, and from the 
quantity of fixed air in charcoal, and also 
from what is contained in the sulphur and 
salt-petre of which gun-powder is com- 
posed, it is evident that the elastic fluid 
extricated by the chemical solution of 
these substances is principally fixed 
air. 

From the preceding statement of ex- 
perimental facts, and the subsequent cal- 
culations founded thereon ii must be evi- 
dent, 

i. That it requires more heat to raise 
the temperature of common or atmosphe- 
ric air. in its usual state of compressicn, 
than it does steam. Hence no advantage 
can be derived from its applicatiion in 
that way. 

2. That no more power can be obtained 
‘yom the spring and weight of the air, in- 
creased by condensation, than is employed 
in its compression, unless it is rarified by 
neat. 

2. That the advantage to be derived 
‘rom rarifying compressed air, will be 
im a ratio proportioned to the number 
of atinospheres that are rarified by the 
sine degrce of heat. Hence the power 
will be in proportion te the capacity of 
the engine; and the advantages to be 
derived will consist in using a more eco- 
nomical and less buiky apperatus, and 


in the consumption of less fuel than by 


the usual methods. 

4, That the same heat which raises at- 
mosvherical air one degree, will raise 
fixed air nearly 67 degrees, and conse- 
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quently, that the same heat which raises 
atmospherical air any given number of 
degrees will raise fixed air the same num- 
ber of degrees multiplied by 67. Hence 
fixed air isa more economical power than 
condensed air rarified. 

5. That the same heat which increases 
the bulk of 1000 parts of water, to 1050, 
and steam 1032, increases the bulk of 
fixed air 2345. Hence fixed air is 2 
more economical power than steam, not 
requiring the 1-50th part of the fuel re- 
quisite to generate steam, to produce the 
same effect. 

This fact will perhaps appear in a clear- 
er light from the experiments of Mr. Ro- 
bins on gun-powder, and opinions of the 
most learned and eminent chemists, re- 
specting the cause of the explosive pro- 
perties of fulminating powders, and the 
properties of acids,—they all point to fixed 
air as the cause of all these surprising 
phenomena. Hence fixed air when rari- 
fied to 1050, is as powerful as gun-powder 
under similar circumstances, and when 
rarified in small quantities may be with 
perfect safety applied to actuate an en- 
gine precisely as steam, in the manner 
to be described. In applying the me- 
chanical properties of rarified condensed 
air, and rarified fixed air, so obtained, 
to mechanical navigation, I purpose em- 
ploying either my circular engine, or the 
steam engine so modified as to be actua- 
ted in such a manner as to admit of its 
power being transmitted with as little 
diminution as possible to the instruments, 
I have contrived to connect it with the 
water for the purpose of moving the boat 
with a velocity equal to the whole force of 
the engine; which hitherto has been 
deemed impracticable. It will easily be 
perceived that to effect this object, a 
peculiar train of means must be em- 
ployed. 

Instead therefore, of the bully boiler 
and its apparatus, a cylindrical vessel of 
the size of the cylinder of the engine, de- 
nominated a ‘“‘ receiver,” E. and two flat 
shallow cast iron vessels, denominated 
‘‘ rarifiers,” of a capacity equal to the 
receiver,” are to be substituted, witha 
very small furnace. A pair of flat shallow 
vesselsdenominated contractors,” F. F. 
supply the place of the condensing appa- 
ratus. And in the place of water-wheels, 
plungers are employed, except in one in- 
stance, where the common water-wheel, 
with less floats than usual, is so circum- 
stanced, as to admit of its application 
with diminished inconvenience in the 
manner already described. 

The limits prescribed for this article, 
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and the short notice for its insertion, 
makes it necessary that the description 
should be compressed in as small a com- 
pass as possible ; and as the operations of 
the steam engine have become familar, 
I purpose exhibiting this engine in an 
appropriate representation prefixed to this 
article, in which it will appear as con- 
nected with my improvements, instead of 
my circular engine, which will be more 
fully described in a work I purpose pub- 
lishing, which will embrace the whole 
system and the advantages to be derived 
from its application to all kinds of mecha- 
nical purposes where motion and force are 
required, and especially te the propulsion 
of navigable bodies. We have seen that 
the application of steam is cheaper than 
that of common air rarified ; that rarified 
condensed air is less expensive than 
steam ; and that rarified fired air is more 
economical than rarified condensed air. 
Hence I purpose employing that agent, 
especially in long passages. Fixed air 
may readily be obtained, and at a small 
expense. When the engine is to be ac- 
tuated by fixed air, the vessel in which 
it is contained is to be connected with 
the “‘ receiver ;” and when the commu- 
nication is open, the superior gravity of 
the fixed air causes it to enter the “ re- 
ceiver,” and displace the atmospheric air 
contained therein. The communication 
between the receiver and the rarifiers 
being also open, the fixed air also takes 
the place of the commen air in those 
vessels. During this operation, the com- 
munication between the rarifiers and the 
engine are shut. The attention of the 
engineer is now directed to the air pump, 
connected with the receiver and also with 
the engine, through the medium of the 
contractors, by suitable conducting pipes, 
for the purpose of exhausting the com- 
mon air out of these vessels. When this 
operation is performed, the communica- 
iion between one of the rarifers and the 
engine is opened: the heated air then 
rushes out on the piston, which is propel- 
led by its expansion; this operation gives 
motion to the main condensing or air 
pump; hence the expanded air is drawn 
out of the cylinder of the engine into the 
contractor, which is so situated at the 
side of the boat as to be completely im- 
mersed in a quantity of cold water, that 
is constantly thrown on it, and discharged 
at the side of the boat. Now it is an 
axiom that heat decreases as it recedes 
from the source from which it sprung ; 
being absorbed by the surrounding bodies, 
until they are brought to an equilibrium. 
Fience, as the heated air is extended in 


the contractors in as thin a sheet as pos- 
sible, and as the motion of the water is 
rapid and continual over the whole ex- 
terior surface of the contractor; it fol- 
lows that absorption must be rapidly 
carried on; by which means the leat is 
drawn out of the included air, and it 
shrinks into a small compass as eflec- 
tually as by mechaniea! pressure: in this 
contracted state, it is forced into the 
“receiver” by the condensing pump, in 
the mean time, the heated air in the 
other rarifier is expanding on the piston, 
causing it to descend: it is then drawn 
out of the cylinder of the engine, by the 
operation of the condensing pump, and 
passes through its ‘‘ contractor,” when 
the same operation is repeated as in the 
first instance ; and the contracted air re- 
turned to the * receiver,” in a state of 
density similar to the air included therein. 
From the ‘‘ receiver” it is injected into 
the “ rarifier,” E. by a small powerful 
pump, operating upon the hydrostatic 
principle, and soe on. 

Thus by the alternate expansion and 
contraction of the same quantity of fixed 
air, which is not expended, a continued 
motion is produced. The motivn of the 
engine is communicated to the plungers 
that operate on the water, by means ot 
an escapement (H) which I have contrived 
for that purpose. The upper part of the 
piston-rod of the engine; consists of two 
strong parallel bars, connected together, 
as at H. H. having teeth in their sides 
which front each other. The shafts (to 
which the piston-rods &c. are attached, 
by means of cranks projecting fron it) is 
placed between, having firmiy attached 
to its centre part a short cross bar (I1.) or 
pallet, calculated to be eperated upon by 
the teeth of the rack. The teeth are so 
disposed, that after a tooth on one side o; 
the frame has raised one end of the pallet 
and is leaving it, a corresponding tooth 
on the other side is coming in contact 
with the depressed or opposite end of the 
pallet, and raises it in a similar manner, 
and so on in succession,—ihe same ope- 
ration being repeated in the reverse mo- 
tion of the frame. The uppermost tooth 
on one side, and the lowest on the other, 
are both a little longer than the others, 
and form the escapement; and are tor 
that purpose, moveable in sockets regu- 
lated by springs, to permit the last tooth 
to react on the pallet it had just left. It 
is evident, without any further descrip- 
tion, that this cross bar or pailet must be 
moved alternately up and down by each 
succeeding tooth, both in the mpward and 
downward motion of the piston rod of the 
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engine, without intermission, and that 
according to the number of the teeth on 
both sides of the frame, so will be the 
number ofstrokes the plungers will make 
during the period of each stroke of the 
engine. It will, therefore, be easily per- 
ceived that by this simple movement, we 
may increase the velocity of the plungers 
at pleasure ; and that from their situation, 
we may increase their perpendicular sur- 
faces in proportion to the power of the 
engine. 
A considerable quantity of cold water 
being required to absorb the heat con- 
tained in the rarified air in the contrac- 
«tors, | was led to think of some method 
of obtaining it from under the boat, and 
with as little expense of power as possi- 
ble. On reviewing the operations of the 
plungers in motion, I perceived that a 
part of the reaction of the water on the 
stern was lost, being spent in pursuing 
the plungers in their returning motion ;— 
to prevent this, I placed a valve in the en- 
trance of the inclined part of each of the 
trunks, and furnished the plungers with 
valves so constructed as to operate on the 
principle of a lifting and foremg pump ;— 
the consequence was that I obtained a 
supply of water from the forward part of 
the boat, and the water under the stern, 
instead of pursuing the plungers as here- 
tofore, was prevented by the valves in the 
trunks on which the water now reacted. 
By this method of operating, I soon dis- 
covered, that I had not only brought into 
the boat a considerable quantity of water 
for the use of the contractors, without 
loss of power, but had relieved the forward 
part of the boat from a part of the resis- 
tance it sustained from the pressure of the 
incumbent water. Hence the application 
of a valve in each trunk: is all-important, 
and distinguishes this application from all 
others of a similar nature that have not 
succeeded merely from a want thereof. 
A liftle reflection induced me to sce 
tow far I could improve this effect by 
making a more perfect vacuum under 
the boat. With this intention I removed 
all the trunks and plungers, except two, 
icaving one at each side of the vessel— 
the plungers in these two were then 
placed in a perpendicular position, and 
had untied to their trunks a similar trunk 
placed on each side—the valves were 
now tuken from the plungers and they 
were fitted to work air-tight—a valve 
was placed in the bottom of each trunk 
of the plungers—-one of the lateral trunks 
jeft entirely open, the other furnished 
with two valves at the extremity con- 
nected with the submerse-trunk. The 


consequence of this new arrangement 
was, that when the plungers were forced 
down, the valves under each were closed, 
and also the valve in the bottom of each 
lateral trunk, while the valve immediate- 
ly above it was opened, and permitted the 
water under the plungers to enter, causing 
the water in the lateral pipes to run out 
at their upper extremity, and pass over 
contractors to the sides of the vessel, 
where it was discharged. When the 
plungers were drawn up, the water which 
had, during the previous operation, been 
forced over the tops of the open lateral 
trunks into the trunks of the plungers, 
was lifted to the surface, and passing also 
over the contractors, was discharged -in a 
similar manner—in the mean time the 
valves were opened and the trunks filled, 
when the same operation was succeeded 
by the same effects, as long as the plun- 
gers were actuated by the cranks of the 
shaft, which 1s connected with the piston 
rod of the engine. The effects produced 
by the vacuum thus obtained were ob- 
vious—the water at the stern being ex- 
cluded from entering the trunks by the 
valves placed at the commencement of its 
inclined part now entered altogether at 
the other extremity of the trunks at the 
bows of the boat—-this was precisely the 
effect | had anticipated, together with the 
spontaneous movement of the boat m a 
forward direction, the natural result of 
the operations of the pressure of the at- 
mosphere and the lateral pressure of the 
water against the stern and sides of the 
vessel :—while it was excluded from the 
bows by the removal of the water from 
that pari into the vessel, by the operation 
of the pumps. Hence a new and impor- 
tant application of power, which will be 
in proportion to the power expended by the 
engine in raising the water. The quanti- 
ty of water raised will be in proportion to 
the surfaces of the pistons, and the respec- 
tive heights to which it may be raised, 

the velocity of the boat will be in propor- 
tion to the motion of the pistons, which 
may be increased at pleasure. It then 
became a matter of calculation to ascer- 
tain whether the pressure thus obtained 
was equivalent to the force of the engine 
as applied in the first instance—and I was 
satisfied’ that this new mode of applica- 
tion, combined in less compass, all the 


. advantages of the former in a more per- 


fect degree. After carefully reviewing 
this operation, it occurred to me that the 
arrapgement was susceptible of further 
improvement—there would be conve- 
nience in reversing the motion of the boat, 
and also in suspending the effects of the 
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operating power. To effect these objects, 
a pair of upright sliding valves, with lift- 
ing rods attached to them, were placed 
in each submersed trunk, near the centre, 
on each side of the perpendicular trunks. 
When both of these valves are raised or 
pushed down, the motion of ths boat is 
suspended. When the boat is in motion 
in any direction, one valve is up while the 
other is down—and when it is required to 
reverse the motion of the boat, the ope- 
ration of the valve is also reversed. ‘This 
arrangement suggested the idea of fur- 
nishing the trough of the inclined wheel 
with valves for the purpose of producing 
the effect of the vacuum thus obtained, 
though in an imperfect degree. With this 
intention a perpendicular valve with a 
lifting-rod attached to it, was placed in the 
trunk, on each side of the wheel, for the 
purpose of altering or suspending the mo- 
tion of the boat, &c. The effects pro- 
duced by these valves were new and sur- 
prising. When the water-wheel is put in 
motion, it removes the water out of the 
trunk, or trough part of it, which is under 
the wheel; while this operation is going 
on, the pressure of the atmosphere and 
the gravity of the water are partially re- 
moved from the forward to the after part 
of the trunk operating on the valve be- 
hind the wheel, which is down while the 
other is up. Hence the boat advances for- 
ward, and the trunk is supplied with wa- 
ter, which is resisted partially by the en- 
tering paddles, and, in proportion, assists 
the wheel in its progress, while the water 
thrown out contributes to increase the 
effects of the pressure of the atmosphere 
and the gravity of the water. Hence ac- 
cording to the velocity of the wheel so 
will be the quantity of the water dis- 
placed, and the vessel will advance in 
proportion. The application of this prin- 
ciple is new and interesting, and, though 
greatly inferior to the other indirect ap- 
plications, will be attended with many 
advantages. 

It remains to give a description of the 
peculiar form and construction of the boat 
alluded toin the preceding remarks, which 
I have denominated an Air Boat, accom- 
panied with necessary explanations. 


Description of the Air Boat. 


A vessel ought to be constructed so as 
to answer the particular purpose for which 
she is intended. When she is intended to 
sail by means of mechanical force, her 
form should be different, because when 
sails are used, she is then acted upon by 
two elements, the wind and water, and 
requires 2 greater degree of stability to 
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be able to carry a press of sail,—con- 
siderable depth in the hold for the cargo, 
—long keel, and little breadth to prevent 
her falling to leeward. When she is to 
sail by mechanical force, her form and 
size should be very different. For this 
purpose the bottom should be formed quite 
flat, (to sail as much as possible on the 
water,) and the sides made to rise per- 
pendicular from it, without any curva- 
ture; which would not only render her 
more steady, as being more opposed to 
the water in rolling, but likewise more 
convenient, accommodating, &c. while 
the simplicity of her form would contri- 
bute greatly to the ease and expedition 
and economy with which she might be 
fabricated. Diminishing the draft of wa- 
ter is undoubtedly the most effectual me- 
thod of augmenting the velocity of the 
vessel, but as it proportionably diminishes 
her hold of the water, and renders her 
more liable to be driven to leeward, this 
defect is remedied by the trunks under 
her bottom, which are an excellent sub- 
stitute for a keel. By means of these 
side trunks she will be kept steady in the 
greatest gale, quite easy in a great sea, 
will not strain in the least, and never take 
in water on her deck; and when: at an- 
chor, will ride more upright and even 
than any other vessel can do. Her ex- 
treme breadth should be no more than 
the 5th or 6th part of her length: her 
bows a little curved to break the force of 
the water, and her stern something nar- 
rower than the bows, having a gentle in 
clination from the stem to the stern, to 
promote the action of the atmosphere and 
the water on the sides. 

I think in the preceding remarks that 
I have established the following facts: 

ist. That the power of atmospherical 
air and fixed air, increased by condensa- 
tion and heat, as digested and arranged 
by me, is not only a very great, but the 
most eligible and most powerful agent for 
mechanical purposes. 

2d. That in applying this power, a cir- 
cular engine, on my construction, is the 
most useful of any other: and that by the 
simple escapement of the piston-rod of 
the steam engine, [ have given it an ad- 
vantage in reciprocating movements it 
had not before. 

3d. That in the present steam-boat 
system there is an aggregate loss of nearly 
three-fourths of the power of the engine 
and that on my plan the whole force o! 
the engine can be applied without diminu- 
tion, and with the one-fifticth part of the 
fuel usually consumed in the present me- 
thod. Hence my method of applying the 
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power of air as a substitute for steam is 
attended with an economy and advantage 
hitherto unequalled. 

4th. That the power of the engine in 
one instance is applied directly and also 
indirectly, alternately, with or without 
the intervention of exterior wheels: and 
in the other indirectly, solely by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere and the gravity of 
the water, without the intervention of wheels 
or other exterior instruments. 

5th. A boat which unites economy and 
convenience in an eminent degree. 

Circumstances have hurried me into 
the matters now given to the public, and 


it is very probable many inaccuracies 
may exist, or important facts have es- 
caped due notice. If I find any, it will 
be endeavoured to correct them in the 
next number of this Magazine. 

Fully convinced in my own mind of 
the practicability and utility of the wnole 
arrangement, not only as to the propulsion 
of vessels, but as applied to all mechanical 
purposes where motion and force is re- 
quired. I have taken measures to obtain 
a right of patent in England, France, 
Germany, and Russia. 

JOHN I. STAPLES. 

Flushing, 25th June, 1818. 


p | 


References. 

A. The boat divested of part of its deck 
and side to show the works. 

B. B. The horizontal trunks under the 
bottom of the boat. 

C. The cylinder of the steam-engine in 
its modified state. 

D. The air or condensing pump. 

E. The receiver. 

F. F. The perpendicular trunk at the 
side of the vessel in which the plungers 
act, including the contractors. 

G. The piston-rod of the engine with its 
toothed end. 

il. H. The shape and cross bar or pallet 
between the teeth of the rack. 


| 


I. I. The cranks attached to the piston 
ends of the air pump, condenser, re- 
ceiver, and plungers, &c. 

K. M. The furnace with two small forcing 
pistons to keep up the fire, and also to 
discharge the smoke into water near 
the side of the vessel. ¢ 

L. The forcing pistons in the chimnies er 
smoke funnels. 

N. N. The upright slidiag valves in the 

_submersed trunks to regulate the mo- 

tion of the boat. 

NV. B. The piston, rods, &. are ele- 
vated above the deck for the purpose of 
explanation. The “‘ contractors” are not 
shown. 
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DOMFSTIC. 
ODGE & SAYRE, of New-York, 
propose to publish 4 Treatise on the 
Atonement. By Edward D. Griffin, D. D. 
of Newark, N. J. 
Proposals have been issued for publish- 
ing in the City of Washington, a new 
periodical paper, (three times a week) to be 


entitled, The Tribunal of the People, and 
National Inquisitor ; edited by a Society 
of Gentlemen. 

A seventh newspaper is commenced in 
the county of Ontario, and proposals are 
issued for the eighth. 

TANNER, VALLANCE, Kearny & Co. 
engravers, Philadelphia, propose to pub. 
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lish a new and elegant American Atlas. 
The materials for the general maps have 
been selected and arranged by the late 
Joun H. Eppy, of this city. » 

The Rev. J. W. Gress, of Andover, 
Mass. has “ translated from the Hebrew- 
German,”’ and will shortly publish, the 
Hebrew Lexicon of W. Gesenius, D. D. 
Professor of Theology at Halle, Germany. 

James Eastrrurn & Co. will speedily 
publish Dialogues in Chemistry, by the 
Rev. J. Joice. From the third London 
edition, corrected and very much en- 
larged, with an account of all the late 
discoveries, and additional notes by an 
American Professor of Chemistry. 

SamueL W. Crark, Hudson, N. Y. 
has published The Life, Deeds and Opi- 
nions of Dr. Martin Lutuer. Faith- 
fully translated from the German of 
John Frederick William Fischer, Super- 
intendent at Plawen in Saxony. By John 
Kortz. With an Appendix. 

P. W. Gavvaupet, N. Y. has pub- 
lished The Art of Swimming. Accom- 
panied with illustrative plates. By J. 
Frost. 

Corus & Co. New-York, have pub- 
lished Phillips’s Mineralogy, with notes 
and additions on American Articles, by 
Professor Mitchill. 

Uri K. of the American Conser- 
vatory, New-York, has published his sa- 
cred duetto, Praise ye the Lord. Adapted 
to the piano forte. 

The New-York LITERARY AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL Society has limited the num- 
ber of its honorary and resident members. 

A Society has been lately established 
in Baltimore, denominated the “ New- 
tenian Society of Maryland.” The at- 
tention of this Association is directed to 
Natural History. 

A Medical Society has been established 
at New-Orleans : The Medical Society of 
Louisiana. Vhe learned Dr. Trabuc is 
president, and M. Gerardin, secretary. 
Professor Mitchill has been elected a cor- 
responding member. 

Agricultural Societies in this state are 
increasing. One was organized in West 
Chester county on the 6th of June, 1818. 
Jolin, Jay Esq. is president, and William 
Jay, secretary. 

Professor CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin 
College, has been elected an hono- 
rary member of the Wernerian Society 
in Scotland. 

Dr. Briewster’s Optical Instrument, 
the Kaleidoscope, (see the Monthly Maga- 
zine for May, p. 63) has been imitated, 
and improved, by agentleman in this city. 

TE Rev. F.C. Scuarrrer has dis- 
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covered an excellent quality of Compact 
Peat in this state. On this subject he 
read a paper before the Lyceum of Natu- 
ral History. 

Jonun H. Tiree, late from Leipsic in 
Germany, and now a resident in the city 
of Washington, has discovered a mode of 
stiffening hats, by which they are made 
water-proof. Hats made in this way are 
as soft, light and pliable as any other. 

W.Purnevwx, Elkton, Md. has obtain- 
ed a patent “for the invention of a Hori- 
zontal and Perpendicularly Moving Wa- _ 
ter- Wheel.” 

Joan D. Weston has opened “a New 
Modelled School” in Philadelphia. 

In a letter, dated Liverpool, 5th mo. 
(May) 7th, 1818, Professor Griscom 
writes to his friend Thomas Eppy, Esc. 
of this city: ‘* We had with us at Rath- 
bone’s a sailor of the name of Scott, who 
was six years a prisoner among the Arabs. 
He saw Capt. Riney, he says, ten or 
twelve miles from Mogadore. His story 
will be published.” ° 

FORFIGN. 

In London, an English translation is in 
preparation of ‘‘ The History and Process 
of Lithography, or the Art of Printing 
Designs from Stone, by the Inventor, 
Mr. Atyis SENNEFELDER, of Munich. 
(Germany) illustrated with a series o: 
specimens of Lithographic Art.” 

Dr. A. Brown, Professor of Rhetorie 
in the University of Edinburgh, who was 
some time resident in the United States. 
has nearly ready for the press ‘* a great 
work on the Physical, Moral, and Poli- 
tical History of America.” 

M. Renovarp, Paris, has circulated 
a specimen of a new edition of Voltaire’s 
Works, in 60 volumes 8vo. with 160 en- 
gravings. | 

A new volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Belles 
Lettres and Arts, of Pistgya, Italy, has 
recently appeared. 

The first volume of RosENMULLER’s 
Morgenland, &c. has lately been pub- 
lished at Leipsic. The East, Ancient 
and Modern, or Illustrations of Holy 
Scripture, derived from the Nature of 
the Country, the Conditions, Manners 
and Usages of the East. 

Jonn WaiTakerR, London, publishes 
in numbers, The Seraph ; a Collection or 
Sacred Music, suitable to Public or Pri- 
vate Devotion. Consisting of the most 
celebrated Psalm and Hymn Tunes, with 
Selections from the Works of Handel, 
Haydo, Mozart, Pleyel, &c. &c. To 
which are added, many original Pieces. 

Fischer, of Schaffhausen, {Germany} 
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has succeeded, by means of powerful 
heat, in obtaining regulus of Manganese 
with great facility. It promises to become 
highly useful in the arts. 

Epmounp Davy, Chemist, and Secre- 
tary to the Cork Institution, has made 
experiments on the Composition of the 
Atmospheric Air in the most infected 
Wards of the Fever Hospital of that City. 
It contained precisely the same quantity 
of oxygen gas, 21 per cent. as enters 
into the constitution of the most exposed 
and free air. 
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Professor Berzeirus, of Stockholm, 
has discovered a new metal, which, from 
its resemblance to tellurium, he has called 
selenium. -It possesses some properties 
of tellurium, and also of sulphur. 

ARVEDSON, a young Swedish chemist, 
has discovered a new fixed alkali, in a 
new mineral, called petalite. In its great 
capacity for saturating acids, it surpasses 
magnesia. 

Dr. Werrge, of Dresden, has under- 
taken a journey into Italy, for literary 


purposes. 


Art. 11. RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


"THE Rev. Dr. Steinkopff, one of the 
secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, writes to his correspondent 
in this city: ‘lately we received highly 
pleasing letters and accounts from seve- 
yveral Roman Catholic Clergymen. One 
of them has distributed since last March, 
(1817) forty-thousand new Testaments.” 

The following extract of a letter from 
the treasurer of the British and Foreign 
School Society, to Thomas Eddy of New- 
York, is highly interesting, and may fitly 
be introduced under this head, inasmuch 
as the Lancasterian system of education 
seems destined to become the most ef- 
ficient coadjutor of Christianity in me- 
liorating the condition of man. Under 
date of March 27th, 1818, the treasurer 
writes : 

‘* We have got the Lancasterian sys- 
tem adopted among the Protestants in the 
south of France, whom I visited last sum- 
mer, and the result has been truly gratify- 
ing, so that I am constantly receiving 
tetters from them, announcing the estab- 
lishment of new schools; two years ago 
the great mass of poor cbildren of Protes- 
tants in France, were without any educa- 
tion at all; but if things goon as they doat 
present, there is reason to hope that in 
two years more most of them will be re- 
ceiving instruction. We have just estab- 
lished the system at Madrid with the 
sanction of the king of Spain; also on the 
continent of Europe pretty generally.— 
They now have it also in Christophe’s part 
of Hayti, and I find by recent letters from 
Thomas Bosworth, a young man whom we 
sent to Petion, that it is now likely to be 
established on that side of the Island.— 


In the East and West Indies it is making 
great progress, and in short it appears to 
be a great work of Divine Providence to 
prepare the way for an amelioration of 
the state of man—any details of the pro- 
gress of this cause among yeu, will in- 
terest us very much. 

‘** We should be glad to have every new 
account which is published of the state of 
your prisons; the public attention among 
us is at length roused to this most interest- 
ing and important subject. Our commit- 
tee is now presenting plans to govern- 
ment fora Reformatory for 600 boys, which 
we think combines all the excellencies of 
the very best constructed prisons in any 
part of the world. The cost of the building 
would be about 50,000/.—the expence of 
each prisoner about 20/. per head, with- 
out any reference to earnings, which 
would make a considerable deduction.— 
What does each prisoner cost the state 
with you ? 

‘¢ Since Senegal and Goree have beem 
ceded to the French, the slave trade, in all 
its horrors, has been revived on that part 
of the coast, and several cargoes have 
been dispatched. We have remonstrated 
with the French government, and the 
commandant of Goree has been recalled. | 
We are in hepes of prevailing with the 
French to concede the right of search, 
as the Spaniards and the Dutch have done; 
and seeing that this would be reciprocal, | 
I should think that America would not 
object; the best of all would be for the 
great powers to declare it piracy, for as 
Jong as it can be covered by any flag, this 
murderous business will be carried on.” 
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ART. 12. 


The interesting circumstances attending the 
death and burial of the British General 
Fraser, which have been recently recalled 
to recollection by General Wilkinson, 
have elicited the tollowing tribute from 
a poetical correspondent : 


For the American Monthly Mugazine. 


1. 
WHERE Hudson rolls by Saratoga’s plains, 
How fierce and madly raged the battle’s 
strife! 

Full many a soldier’s corse that glebe contains, 
But Fraser gave it glory with his life. 
Beside his mattrass, scarce from danger rife 

Removed, two kind adminst’ring spirits stood*— 
(Just then a dirge from distant horn and fife) — 

And o’er him lean’d the Mohawk from the wood, 

To see am Christian heroes shed their patriot 

blood. 


2. 
‘< Let yonder eminence become my urn— 
‘« My humble urn—at early evening’s tide— 
‘¢ One modest pray’r ascends—your thanks re- 
Heaven bless my wife’’—the hero said, and 
died. 

That wife was far across the ocean wide ; 
Nor would he deemed his life too cheaply given, 
Had she, at this last hour, stood at his side, 
To soothe his anguished soul in death, or even 

Renew reiterated vows to meet in Heaven. 


3. 
Now night begins to spread her solerm veil 
O’er earth, intent to hide the deeds, the day, 
In bloody league with death hath done; but tail 
E’en darkest shades to soothe that awful fray. 
Thou genius of the sable throne! O say, 
What clouds uprisen, borne on whirlwinds dire, 
Quench’d, in their falling floods, the last lone 
ra 
That ree on the hills, but spared, in ire, 
Those flames thai gleamed from cylinders of fire. 


4. 
© fearful night! when tempests, leagued with 
war 
Conspire to bind October’s chilly brow 
With darkness, havoc, crime, and deep despair. 


Oh! chill the winds from eastern shores that ~ 


blow ; 
Oh! fast and deathly cold the torrents flow. 
But spite of winds, and sleet, and night, and lead 
In death’s employ, with solemn march must go 
The pious band that bears the glorious dead 
Forth to his home of rest—the soldier’s honoured 


5. 
No useless coffin, in profusion drest, 
Confined the modest warrior : but he lay 
On a rude bier, as soldiers take their rest, 
Heedless of ease : unsheeted was his clay, 
And for a pall was spread his cloak of gray. 


— wives of Gen. Reidese] and Maj. Ack- 
land. 
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POETRY. 


Four stalworth warriors lent their General aid, 
In now the last sad march, the dreary way, 
To a returnless bourne ; for pike and spade 
Already a retreat in neighbouring mound had 
made. 


6. 

Mournful and slow the sad procession moved, 

While, from the silver fife and muffled drum, 
The solemn death-march, as the tide approved, 

Measured the hero’s progress to his ae. 

All silent were they, while their hearts become 
Still big, and bigger with unbidden grief; 

Save when the pious chaplain broke the gloom, 
Between his sobs, with sudden pray’r, and brief, 
For fortitude of soul, and grace, and kind relief. 


Nor wanting was the full and bold salute— 
Just tribute to the brave, the warrior’s due— 
F’en clamorous war itself paused, still and mute, 
A little space, O Fraser! at the view 
Of its own splendid ruins, and of you. 
But soon, as roused e’en by thy corse to fear, 
From foeman’s every brazen mouth, there flew 
Vollies, like Etma’s fires, that dinn’d the ear, 
And ag ty with livid glare, athwart thy lowly 
ier. 


8. 
O sad and sickening sight, when even the grave, 

Sacred no more, becomes the scene of war ! 
As on his bed they stretch'd the humble brave, 

And, kneeling at his tomb, the priest, aware 

Of nothing, save his office, raised his pray’r 
To ra os what thunders broke, like sudden 

oom, 

On unsuspecting worlds, with hostile glare, 
From ordnance, mortar, gun and bursting bomb, 
Throwing their deathful gleams on night’s we- 

mendous gloom.* 


But ah! with thee, O Fraser, scenes like these - 
Have lost their wonted power, to swell thy soul, 
To rouse thy bold and native energies, 
And fire thy mantling blood beyond control. 
Thy life’s warm current long has ceased to roll. 
And as thy voice once swayed the banner‘d host, 
So now thy death commands unconscious dole, 
Nor shall thy deeds of valour, wanted most 
In war, upon admiring thousands e’er be lost. 


10. 
What tho’ a stranger chaunts thy dirge, e’en one 
Whose father was thy foe where thou wert slain, 
What though through many a year time’s glass 
hath run, 

Since thou wert fell’d upon the bloody plain ? 
A friend to worth prefers the honest strain. 
Sincere, though late and few, the numbers rise, 

And when themselves expire, while moons 
shall wane, 

Each soldier's heartthy memory dear shai] prize, 

Prepared to hail thy Christian spirit - the _ 


* Alluding to the firing from the American 
lines,—the Americans being wholly unapprized 
of the solemg rites in which their enemies were 
engaged. 
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EUROPE. 
GRVAT BRITALN AND IRTLAND. 
rp duke of Clarence has determined io 
™ persevere in marrying the princess of 
Saxe Meinungen, notwithstanding the refu- 
cat of the House of Commons to grant him 
an annual stipend, provided the princess 
does not decline the connexion. 

The marriage of the duke of Kent with 
the princess dowager of Leinengan, is an- 
nounced in the Frankfort Gazetle of the 
iSth, in an authentic shape, as being posi- 
tively decided upon. It is added, “ that 
privy counseHor baron Yon Schonitz is gone 
tv Stutgard, in order to mrake some arrange- 
ments on this subject, as has also the British 
ambassador to the court of Wirtemberg.” 

The duke of Cambridge was married to 
the princess of Hesse Cassel, on the 7th of 
May. 

Kor the fourteen years previous to the 
suspension of specie-payments by the Bank 
of England, there were but four prosecu- 
tions tor forgeries of the notes of the Bank ; 
during the fourteen years bninediately 
succeeding, there were 496: the reason is 
traced to the great issue of smalf notes, con- 
sequent upon the suspension, 

A greai pudiic work is going on at Piy- 
mouth, called a Break-water, the object of 
which is the protection of vessels in port 
from the storms of the Atlantic. On this 
work $2,000,000 have been expended, and 
$700,000 more are requisite for its comple- 

The extracting of pot-ash from potatoe- 
stalks has commenced in Ireland, and pro- 
mises to become a most valuable article of 
trade in that part of the United Kingdom. 
it is calculated that 350,000 acres of land 
ave annually cultivated with potatoes there. 
‘These would produce 46,875 tons of pot-ash, 
which at 20/. per ton, would amount to 
per annum. 

The amount of sovereigns issued last 
year Was 3,224,026/.; half sovereigns, 1,037, 
2951. Total, 4,261, 620/.-—Silver: half crowns 
1,125, 6301, shillings 2.458,566/.; sixpences 
657,162/. Total, 4,241,268/—Grand total 
of gold and silver, $,502,075/. 

FRANCE. 

The Ist of October has been agreed upou 
for withdrawing the allied troops from 
France. The claims of foreign powers have 
been liquidated and settled at 320,800,000 
iranes—about 60 millions of dollars. 

The tribunal of correctional police at Pa- 
ris, has condemned the Sieur Crevel, author 
of a pemplhict entitled the “ Cry of the Peo- 
ple,’ to a year’s imprisonment, a fine of 
4000f., 20U0f. security, and a surveillance of 
hive years. 

SPAIN. 

A letter from Alicant says, that the clergy 
Nave excommunicated from the churches 
free masons; and that there is now in 
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prison, where he has been languishing for 


eighteen months, a brave and meritorious 
officer, Colonel Fernando, solely for being 
supposed a free-mason. 

Mr. Meade has been released from prison 
by the Spanish government. 

GERMANY. 

An ancient law has been-revived in the 
electorate of Hesse, denying to self-murder- 
ers the privilege of burial, and delivering up 
their bodies for dissection, on account of 
the frequency of suicide at the present time_ 

The following are the persons chosen to 
fornt the military. committee of the German 
diet :—The Imperial. Austrian minister, pre- 
sident of the diet, count Buol Schauen- 
teen; the Prussian minister, count Vander 
Coltz; the Bavarian minister, baron Van 
Aretin; the Hanoverian minister, M. Von 
Matens; the Wertenberg minister, baron 
Wangensheine ; the Danish minister for 
Holstein and Lauenberg, count Gyben ; and 
the minister of Mecklenburgh, baron Van 
Plossin. 

PRUSSIA. 

Recent papers from France state that the 
king of Prussia is daily expected at Paris, 
where, it is said, he intends to marry Mada- 
moiselfe Dillon, @ beautiful girl of 19, whose 
mother was a creole of Martinique, and was 
married to count Dillon, the mimister ot 
Louis XVII. in Saxony. By the Prussian 
laws, a wife thus married is entitled to the 
dignity of queen, but her issue cannot inherit 
the crown. 

RUSSIA. 

No political intelligence of much inter- 
est has come to hand from this quarter since 
our last. 

The imports into St. Petersburg, during 
the year 18!7, amounted to 100,704,115 
rubles, andthe exports to 106,483,309 rubles. 

1704 vessels cleared from St. Petersburg 
to various parts of the world, of which, to 
Great Britian 737 ; to the United States 60 ; 
to other parts aud places 917 ; total 1704. 

THE IONIAN ISLES. 

Gibraltar papers received at Boston, men- 
tion, thatin pursuance of the peace at Paris, 
the first legislature of the Uniied States of 
the Ionian Isles, had been convened and had 
unanimously agreed upon @ constitutional 
form of government for their republic.— 
‘The same was to have gone into operation 
the first day of the current year—public no- 
tice had Ween given at Corfu, that the com- 
mercial flag of the country was lodged at a 
place convenient for the inspection of those 
concerned, and all vessels belonging to the 
country were required to conform their flag 
tu this model. 

AMERICA. 
SPANISH AMERICA. 
Venecuela. 

A letter-from St. Thomas’, dated 26th 

May, states that “ Brion and Aury hays 
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formed a junction near St. Bartholomews at 

what is called the Five Islands ; they have 

now 15 sail,—that Brion will fortify the isl- 

and of Mona fora kind of rendezvous, and 

take possession of Samana if possible.” 
Chili. 

The follewing is given as an authentic 
statement of the finances of Chili, including 
the receipts and expenditures of one month. 
Statement of lhe receipts and expenditures of 

the state of Chili. 
Receipts. Dolls. Cts. 
Balance last month in trea- 
sury, 
Custom-House duties, 


123,326 75 
4,387 50 


Duty on tobacco, 13,704 OU 
F ifth on gold and silver, and 

duty on mines, 2,164 374 
From sequestered estates, 18,552 75 
Voluntary donations, 12,000 
On account of the contribu- 

tions of 400,000 dis. laid on 

the Europeans, 41,177 00 
Duty on flour, 1,875 00 
Duty of curembre for the Dis- 

trict of Maypu, 1,000 00 
Other receipts, 352 374 


Total $217,539 75 


Expenditures. Dolls. Cts. 
Pay of the army of the Andes, 30,000 00 
‘Yo the southern army, 30,500 00 
fio the military hospital, 4,000 00 
Yo the articles purchased by 


the army at Mendoza, 1,136 75 
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Civil list, 
Interest on the consolidated 
stock, 1,494 50 
Pay of the army of Chili, 30,517 624 
Extraordinary expenses of war, 27,566 50 
To the court of Mines, 1,380 6214, 
Works at Maypu, 2,000 Ou 
Retunding of monies attached, 1,500 G0 
Other trifling expenses, 1,858 00 


$134,802 128 


217,539 75 . 
134,892 124 


Total receipts, 
Total expenses, 


Amount remaining in trea- 


sury, $82,647 62 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
President Menree has, this season, been 


-_pertorming a tour jato the southern and miid- 


dle states, for the purpose of surveying thir 
situation of the country, inspecting the con- 
dition of public works, alveady in existence. 
aud of selecting proper sites for the erectio:: 
of others. He has been puiformly greeted 
with the respect and attention dre to the 
chief magistrate of the United States. 

The Seminale war is nearly brought to 2 
close by the vigour of general Jackson , 
who has entered Pensacola, of which place 
he now has possession. 

The frigate United States -has been re. 
paired and fitted out at Boston, for the pur 
pose of faking Mr. Campbell. our minister, 
to Russia. 


Arr. 14. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tv is said a very large proportion of the 
veteran claimants of miiitary pensions 
under the late law of the United States are of 
‘Massachusetts. Of 283,187 men, regulars 
and militia, engaged inthe glorious war of 
independence, 83,162 were furnished by 
Massachusetts~-making nearly -three-tenths 
of the whole army. 

A gentleman of Boston has purchased 
and presented to the University in Cam- 
bridge, the very large and valuable library 
the late professor Ebeling, of Hamburg.. 
Besides being very full and rich, in other 
departments, it is sdid to contain the best 
collection in the world, of American works, 
and works relating to America. 

An Egyptien Mummy ‘kas been recently 
brought to Boston, :taken from cata- 
-combs of Saccara. 


CONNECTICUT. 


A law passed during the last session of 
the legislature of this state, granting the 


right of suffrage to all who pay taxes, and 


do military duty. By a resolution, during 


(he same session, it is recommended “ to 


the several towns in that state to meet on 
the 4th day of July next, to elect as many 
delegates as they now send representatives, 
to a convention to be held in the city ot 
Hartford, on the third Wednesday in Au- 
gust, for the purpose of forming a constitu- 
tion of civil government for that state— 
which constitution, when ratified by sucha 
majority of freemen as said convention sha!l 
direct, is to become the supreme law of the 
state.” 

A Steam-hoat Company has been found- 
ed at Hartford, on the-basis of the privileges 
held by John L. Sullivan, Esq. of Boston.— 
A handsome boat is to be begun immediate- 
ly, and will! commence running between 
Seabrook to Hartford, in October. She is 
to be propelled on the principles lately dis- 
covered by Mr. C. A. Bushy, of New-York, 
from which an immense saving in the cost 
of the engine, and consumption of fuel, wii! 
necessarily accrue. 


NEW-YORK. 


By the annual census of the hnmane and 
criminal institutions in the city of New 
York, it appears that there are 
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Total last year 3249, decrease 228 
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In the orphan asylum 124 

Alms house, including children out at 
nurse 1384 
City Hospital—patients 175, maniacs72 247 
Vebtor’s prison 273 
Bridewell 75 
Penitentiary 268 
State Prison 650 
3021 


It must be recollected, however, that the 
above statement does not give the exact pro- 
portion of paupers and convicts for the city, 
there being very many transient persons and 
foreigners included in the above number. 
The proportion of those, dependent upon 
public charity in the city, is estimated at one- 
eightieth of the population. 

The comptroller of the city of New-York, 
reports the accounts of the corporation, tor 
ihe year ending May 1], 1818, to amount 

In receipts, to $862,128 77 

In expenditures, to 860,278 43 


Leaving balance in trea- 
sury of -- $1,850 34 

The commissioners of the sinking fund, 
report for the same period, a balance in fa- 
vour of the corporation, of $4,636 45 

In 1804 the county of Genesee, then in- 
cluding Niagara, Chatauque and Cattarau- 
gus, gave only 300 votes for governor. This 
year it has, though much reduced in extent, 
given more senatorial votes than any other 
county in this state, exceeding by 500 the 
votes of Ontario, and by 800 those of the 
city of New-York. The number of votes 
which it gives for members of congress, 
4391, is also greater than that of any other 
county, or 0 wy single congressional dis- 
trict. In 1804, the counties composing the 
“Ist congressional district, gave 1781 votes 
for governor; this year they gave 6445, 
and more than 10,000 for members of con- 
gress. Again, in 1790, the present counties, 
Ontario, Steuben, and Genesee, contained 
only 960 souls, according to Morse : in 1814, 
the saine territory contained a population 
of 91,986—and at this day it probably ex- 
ceeds 130,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

By order from the navy department, the 
keels of two seventy-four gun-ships have 
been laid at Philadelphia. 

A draught horse belonging to Mr. Hesler, 
of Easton, after having taken a powerful 
cathartic, voided a stone weighing one 
pound. The figure of this stone was that of a 
kidney bean, with a smooth surface, its colour 
that of a common gray lime stone, which 
abounds in this neighbourhood. On frac- 
turing it transversely, it was found to con- 
tain a crooked piece of iron, probably a 
horse shoe nail, its centre surrounding this 
iron nucleus, appeared to be less solid than its 
circumference, interspersed here and there 
with particles of straw, oats, hay, &c. 


VIRGINIA. 
it is stated, under date of may 2?, that 


there had been inspected at Petersburg, this 
season 12,000 hhds. of tobacco, that more 
were arriving daily, and that sales were 
brisk. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The rice fields in Georgetown District, 
have been assailed, within the last few 
weeks, by a new and heretofore unknown 
enemy—the rats—who have made serious in- 


_roads upon this important staple of our coun- 


try in its infant state. It appears that they 
have taken up their habitations in the adjacent 
banks, from whence they sally out at night, 
and commit the most destructive ravages. 
No effectual expedient has yet been devised 
for destroying them; it is said that they are 
so numerous in some fields, that thirty have 
been destroyed by a single discharge of a 
musket. 


GEORGIA. 

The crops in this state are likely to be 
much better, in consequence of the conti- 
nuance of warm weather since it set in, 
than it was apprehended they would be ear- 
ly in the season. 

The stocks of the “Savannah Steam 
Ship Company” and the “ Savannah River 
Navigation Company,” are rapidly sub- 
scribed for, and the books closed for a short 
time, to give the citizens generally a chance 
to subscribe. 


TENNESSEE. 
The Nashville papers of the 28th Febru- 
ary, says that two large deposits of Gypsum 
have lately been discovered in Overton 
county, Tennessee, about 80 miles east of 
Nashville, and near the Cumberland river. 
It is supposed that these deposits contain 
Gypsum enough to supply all America. This 
county also abounds with stone coal, iron 
ore, copperas, plastic, clay and salt springs. 
It is said a company in this county in boring 
for salt brine, have penetrated more than 
100 feet through a dense salt rock. 


MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

The following curious publication in a 

Louisville paper, will doubtless amuse many 
of our readers. 


North-America, April 10, A. D. 1818. 


10 ALL THE WORLD! 

I declare the earth is hollow, and habi- 
table within, containing a number of solid 
concentric spheres, one within the other, 
and that it is open at the poles 12 or 16 de- 
grees; I pledge my life in support of this 
truth, and I am ready to explore the hollow, 
if the world will support and aid me in the 
undertaking. 

JNO. CLEEVES SYMMES, 
Of Ohio, late Captain of Infantry. 

N. B. [have ready for the press, a treatise 
on the principles of matter, wherein I show 
proofs of the above positions, account for 
various phenomena, and disclose Doctor 
Darwin's Golden Secret. 

My terms are the patronage of this and 
the new worlds. 
j I dedicate to my wife and her ten chil- 

ren. 
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Iselect Dr. S. L. Mitchill, Sir H. Davy, and 
Baron Alex. de Humboldt, as my protectors. 

I ask one hundred brave companions, 
well equipped, to start from Siberia in the 
fall season, with reindeer and sleigh, on the 
ice of the frozen sea. I engage we find 
warm and rich land, stocked with thrifty 
vegetables and animals, if not men, on 
reaching one degree northward of |ati- 
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tude 82; we will return in the succeeding 
spring. 

J.C.S. 


[Capt. Symmes is said to be a “very re- 
spectable man, a man of intelligence, and 
really sane in mind.” He is diligently em- 
ployed in forwarding his scheme, and it is 
reported that ‘‘upwards of twenty persons 
have actually engaged iu the expedition.” 


Art. 15. CABINET OF VARIETIES. 


Those of our readers who delight in the ec- 
centricities of nature, as well as those who 
profess to account for them, will be gra- 
tified with the following, “‘ Meteorological 
Retrospect for the last Half of the Year 
1817,” translated from the Bibliotheque 
Physico-Economique, for Tilloch’s Philo- 
sophical Magazine. 


Storms and Hurricanes. 


FEW years have been more distinguished 
for an extraordinary frequency of vio- 
lent storms than the last. In the year 824, 
when, if we may believe the annals of that 
period, a hailstone fifteen feet in length fell 
upon the city of Autun ;—in those of 1680, 
1720, 1739, and 1740, when there were 
storms of hail of one foot in thickness; in 
1767, when Potsdam was devastated by 
hailstones of the size of an ordinary gourd ; 
in 1771, when the environs of Namur were 
ravaged by others of nearly eight pounds 
weight; in 1788, and 1812, which were 
also remarkable for their storms, and the 
congelations which accompanied them ;— 
there was still nothing in point of extent of 
suffering to compare with 1817. 

The city of Rheims will long remember 
the 19th of May. After having experienced 
on the day preceding an extraordinary and 
stifling heat, about half past one in the morn- 
ing there appeared in the heavens an igne- 
ous meteor, the red light of which, reflected 
from all the houses, gave to this ancient 
Gallic city the semblance of a town involved 
in one vast conflagration ; some strokes of 
thunder were followed with rain, which 
fell in extraordinary abundance for two 
hours; soon after, a large black cloud gath- 
ered over the city and burst upon it with a 
horrible crash. For five minutes the hail fell 
in torrents; whole roofs were broken; the 
trees of the gardens hashed, and some ani- 
mals killed. The same day the hail ravaged 
with equal severity many communes of the 
department of the Upper Garonne ; and on 
the following day Semur (Céte-d’Or) and 
the rich vineyards in its environs were visited 
by another frightful storm, in which the rain 
and hail fell for a whole hour in one conti- 
nued flood. 

The month of June was especially re- 
markable for the number and severity of its 
storms. On the 7th, a part of the com- 
munes of Courcon, Beangas, Moulinet, and 


Bondi, in the arrondissement of Villencuve 
(Lot and Garonne) was laid entirely waste ; 
not a stalk of corn was to be seen standing, 
nor a leaf remaining on a vine, in those 
places which the hail attacked: a heavy 
rain which fell on the night of that day did 
still more harm, the quantity of earth which 
it unsettled being so great as to cover all the 
meadows with sand. The same day a vio- 
lent storm assailed the canton of Zurich in 
Switzerland, the city of Pau (Lower Pyre- 
nees) and some surrounding communes.— 
Some hail fell of such a size that roofs were 
broken and animals killed. On the 8th, four- 
teen communes situated in tie valley of the 
Loire, and on the 9h, twenty-seven in the 
arrondissement of Ambert, were nearly in- 
undated by the quantity of rain which fell, 
accompanied with large hail. On the 10th, 
a storm of such severity swept over the 
eanton of Saint Gall, in Switzerland, that a 
great number of houses were thrown down 
at Wittenbach, Berg, Horn, and Ober-Stein- 
bach. On the 12th, the environs of Casan 
(Russia) were devastated ; the ravages of 
the storm fell particularly upon the village 
of Oura, inhabited by Tartars living in a state 
of ease, and famous for their fabries of red- 
coloured cotton; the rivulet which tra- 
verses this village formed all of a sudden an 
immense torrent, carrying along with it 
men, trees and habitations, to the distance 
of twenty versts. On the 14th, another 
storm still more horrible desolated Belgium : 
the thunder raged for three-quarters of an 
hour without intermission ; the storm driven 
by a south-east wind was so violent, that it 
tore up a number of large trees, overturned 
many granaries and some houses, and shook 
all the houses for the space of a league. On 
the 15th, a shower of hailstones fell upon 
the town of Lierre in the Low Countries, 
most of which were of the bulk of a pigeon’s 
egg. The 22d, the 26th, the 27th, and 29th, 
were also distinguished by violent storms 
which committed great havoc. 

In the same month the heat was more ex- 
cessive in England than it had been for 
several years, and brought on storms which 
did every where a great deal of damage. At 
Tewkesbury they were accompanied with 
large hail ; at Salisbury there was one at- 
tended with an extraordinary obscurity, and 
followed by torrents of rain and large pieces 
of ice, the ravages of which were frightful-— 
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trees shattered—men and beasts wounded— 
houses overturned, &c. 

On the 3d of July, a storm of the greatest 
violence, mixed with large hail, burst in the 
night-time upon the town of Agen and many 
eommunes ef the department of Tarn. It 
continued till ten o'clock the next day, 
which was also distinguished by another 
tempest, which carried ruin and devastation 
ito the valley between the two mountains 
of Lure and Leberon (the mouths of the 
Rhone) over a space of more than fifteen 
leagues. On the 4th, hail of the size of 
filberts fell at Munich and Lons Le Sauil- 
aier; and onthe 10th, many leagues in the 
«lcpartments of the Yonne and Ain were in 
tess than an hour leid entirely waste by an- 
other storm of hail as large as pigeon’s eggs, 
and precipitated with astonishing impetuo- 
sity. The 11th was marked by a storm of 
still greater fury. Pforzheim in the duchy 
of Baden, and en the frontiers of Hungary 
snd Lower Austria, hail-stones were col- 
tected of the bulk of the largest hen’s eggs ; 
several men and beasts were‘killed, and the 
hopes of a fine harvest whelly destreyed.— 
‘fhe night of the same day was most ruinous 
to the cantens of Chateauneuf and Eymou- 
tiers in the department of Upper Vienne.— 
The hail was of such force that even the 
chesnut-trees were destroyed, and in such 
abundance that two days afterwards it was 
found in heaps upon the ground. On the 
3st, there fell at Manchester in England, 
and its environs, hail of such an extraordi- 
nary bulk that two persons were killed by it 
at Pendleton, and several others grievously 
wounded. 

On the 8h of August, a thunder-storm 
burst on the tewr of St. Avold (Moselle,) 
and caused a fire which consumed thirty- 
three houses and thirty-eight barns.* The 
26th was a day crueHy memerable to the 
departments of the Aisne and Ardennes. The 
reapers were occupied in cetlecting one ef 
the finest harvests which had been known 
for a long time ; the heavens became sud- 
denly obscured by thick and heavy clouds ; 
and soon a storm of hail burst forth of such 
impetuous ferce, that in ten minutes the 


crops and fruits of every description in the 


territory of four villages were hashed in 
pieces. Some of the hail-stones feund were 
‘hree pounds in weight. hese congelations 
resembled a bullet cut intwo; the centre of 
each hemisphere was harder than the rest, 
and ef a brownish colour. Onthe 22d, after 


 #vo months of excessive dryness, Rome 


was the scene of another dreadful tempest : 
some vineyards were quite ruined, and more 
than thirty of the largest trees of the villa 


* A popular error augments the evils occa- 
sioned by such storms at many places. When 
assistance should be run for, the women discour- 
age the men with the greatest earnestness, say- 
ing, that awhen the fire of heaven descends, it is in 
ecin to seek for relief; ond that water, far from 
it. only increase is force ond activity. 


Jury, 


Panfili were torn up by the roots. On the 
26th, there was a hurricane at the estate of 
of Gourgivaux near Epernay, which, though 
it only lasted three minutes, tore up and 
shattered a number of trees, carried off se- 
veral roofs, knocked the barn of a farm 
topsy-turvy, and scattered to the winds 300 
well-bound sheaves. On the 27th, in the 
valley of Pia near Genoa, there was a simi- 
lar hurricane, but of a longer duration; the 
damage occasioned by which it will take 
many years of prosperity to repair ;—vines, 
trees of every kind, even garden walls, fell 
prostrate before it. 

The 3d of September, at Liverpool ; tke 
Jith, at Paris; the 12th, at Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, and several other places in the Low 
Countries ;—the 22d at Schaffhausen, &c. 
and the 28th at Memel, were distinguished 
by violent and destructive storms, in most of 
which the size and quantity of the hail was 
still the chiefly remarkable cireumstance. 

In the month of October, the place which 
suffered most from the elements was the old 
town Nocera, at the foot of the Appennines. 
For the third time in the course of five 
months, it was visited on the 4th by a hail- 
storm of such tremendous violence that all 
that had been spared by the previous tem- 
pests,—its superb olives, its fruit-trees, and 
its vines—were completely destroyed. A 
number of cattle were killed, owing chiefly, 

rhaps, to the very angular shape of the 

ail-stones in this instance, the largest of 
which were feund to weigh about six ounces. 
Whe other places'visited by remarkable storms 
during this month, were the communes of 
Mesmes-sur-Yevre, Vasselay, and others in 
the department of Cher, on the first ;—the 
environs of Cahors on the 3d ;—Foligno, 
Assisi, and Perugia, on the same day as No- 
cera;—and Alicant on the 13th. In one 
quarter of an heur this last town and its en- 
virons, Which preduced a great abundance 
of exquisite fruits and an excellent wine, 
presented the spectacle of one great wreck. 


* For rear half acentury the people in the 
Maconnais (Saone et Loire) have been in the 
custom, for averting damage by hail, of firing 
mortars from the heights at the approach of 
storms. ‘The first who introduced this scheme 
was M. de Chevriers, an old offieer of marine, 
proprietor of Vaurenard. The experience of 
many years having convinced the inhabitants of 
the neighbourmg country of the excellence of 
this practice, it has been adopted by the com- 
munes ef JIger, Aze, Romaneche, Julnat, Le 
Yorrins, Poniliy, Fleury, Saint Sorlin, Viviers, 
and many others, which have ever since been 
exempt from.any ravages by hail. The size of 
the mortars, and the number of times they are 
fired, varies according to circumstances and Jo- 
calities. ‘The! commune of Fleury makes use of 
a mortar which carries a charge of one pound 
of powder at atime. It is ordinarily begun to 
be fired before the clouds have had time to ac- 
cumulate in any great number, and the firing is 
kept up until the stormy clouds are wholly dis- 
persed. ‘The annual consumption for this pyr- 
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Inundations. 

Other misfortunes not less diastrous sig- 
nalized the period under our review. ‘Fhe 
inundations of rivers and lakes desolated 
almost all the countries of Europe, particu- 
larly Switzerland, the west of Germany, the 
Low Countries,'Holland, the north of Spain; 
and in the United States, the two provinces 
of Kentucky and New-York. In the first 
days of June, the Rhone tumultuously burst 
its banks, at the same moment that the wa- 
ters of the Rhine and the Aar attained a pro- 
digious height ;*—that the lakes, the rivers 
and the torrents of Switzerland, the Grand 
Lake of Constance, the Necker, the Mein, 
the Meuse, the Wahl, &c. overflowed upon 
all points. The detail of the disasters which 
they caused is fearful. During three*months 
their waters covered whole countries, me- 
naced the foundations of the most solid edi- 
fices, and scarcely left in some places the 
roofs of the houses to be seen, while they 
kept constantly sweeping away trees and 
flocks, anda vast wreck of things of all sorts. 
Fields cultivated with the greatest care were 
converted into morasses ; large tracts were 
turned into deserts of mire; the finest har- 
vests were every where destroyed. On the 
26th, 27th, and 28th of August, a south wind 
which had prevailed for more than a month 
was followed by a hot rain, which melted 
the glaciers in such a manner that the Rhine 
rose anew beyond all former — and 
presented, until the 23d of September, the 
appearance of a vast lake: the torrents of 
the Tyrol were swollen higher than their 
greatest height in 1789; and the Sill, which 
falls into the Inn near Inspruck, burst its 
banks and carried away several bridges, 


pose is from 4 to 500 killogrammes (820 to 
1022 Ibs.) of coarse powder. ‘This practice, 
which costs little, which is attended with no in- 
convenience, which is so simple in execution as 
to be practicable every where, and which is sup- 
ported not only by theory, but by the experience 
of a great many years, ought to be generally 
substituted for the ruinous system of conjuring 
storms by the sound of the church bells. The 
misfortunes which every year befall those who 
have recourse to the clocks, may in the end des- 
troy a prejudice which originated in an era 
when the laws of physics were unknown ; and 
when fanaticisnr attributed ta the sound of the 
bells a supreme power, in virtue of the bencdie- 
tions and unctions which they received from the 
tiands of the priests. At the same time that the 


villages of Maconnais adopted the practice of 


firing. mortars, Guenaut-de-Montbelliard, the 
celebrated co-operator and friend of Bufion, hav- 
ing observed that the hail never formed itself till 
after violent claps of thunder, proposed to with- 
draw the electric matter, so as to prevent at the 
same time both the explosion of the thunder, and 
the formation of the hail. (Journul de Physique, 
tom. xxi. p. 146.) Guyton-de-Morveau has fur- 
ther demonstrated the accuracy of this theory. 
(Journal de Physique tom. ix. p. 60—67.) 

* The Rhine rose on the 7th of July, thirty- 
two centimetres (one feot) above its greatest 
theight ia 1770. 
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with a vast quantity of trees, houses, cattle, 
&e. On the 9th of November, a very vio- 
lent storm burst upon the department ot 
Ardeche, the waters rose to a prodigious 
height, and committed great havoe in the 
arondissements of ‘Tournon, Privas, and Ar- 
gentiere. 
Earthquakes. 

June 30th. After a storm, accompanied 
with a hot rain, two shocks, very violent, 
were felt at Inverness and in the environs 
of Loch Ness in Scotland. 

July 4. At Barcelona. 

7. Porentruy and Schaffhausen. 

- Aug. 11. 

13, ¢ Saanen, canton of Bern. 

14. Rougemont, and the valleys of 
Gessenay and Senimentha} in Switzerland. 

Aug. 19. Inspruck. 

Sep. 12. Saanen. ; 

17. Inverness—the fifth sinee 
gust, 1836. 

2. St. Helena. The oscillation 
lasted two minutes, and was felt throughous 
the whole island and neighbouring sea ; also 
at Saanen, Rothenberg, and environs of 
Rublihorn. 

Sep. 22. Angouleme (Charente-Inferi- 
eure), followed immediately by a loud de- 
tonation. 

Oct.17. Pays de Vaud, particularly at 
¥vonaud and its environs. 

. Oct. 18. Messina. 

23. Vostizza in the Morea:—The 
most violent that has occurred this year. It 
lasted about a minute and a half. The sea 
was thrown back toa great distance, so that 
the shipsin the roads ef Vostizza were lef: 
quite dry: it immediately returned with 
great fury, rose five metres above its ordina- 
ry level, and inundated a considerable space 
of ground: soon alierwards it subsided into 
its original position. But the cape which 
formed the mouth of the river Gaidouroup- 
neiti, after ejecting a very thiek smoke, pre- 
cipitated itself into the sea, and carried along 
with it the town of Vostizza, the villages of 
Mourla Dimitropoulu, Loumari, Temeni., 
and part of theirimhabitants. For eight suc- 
ceeding days shocks, less strong, but very 
frequent, continued to be felt. 

Novy. ll and 12. At Geneva, and the two 
sides of the lake, the shocks were stronger 
than were ever experieuced in this quarter 
before. 

Drought. 

Tn the early part of this year the south of 
Europe was almost desolated by a severe 
drought, which still continued in a manner 
truly distressing. tn June it dried up the 
lake of Ouveillan in the arrondissement of 
Narbonne, and drained the fountains and 
wells in the greater part of the departinents 
of the mouths of the Rloue, the Var, and the 
Lower Alps. In July, such was its intensity 
in the department ot the Eastern Pyrenees, 
that it converted into salt a great part of the 
waters of the lakes of Saint Nazaire and Vii- 
leneuve. At Marseilles and Montpelier the 
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createst inconvenience Was also felt for the 
want of water. 

Great Heats. 

We have had daily the most remarkable 
jeats. On the 7th of June the thermome- 
cer at Paris rose to 26° centigr. where it re- 
mained the whole day. On the 18th it was 
at 28°, and on the 20th at 30°. In some 
oarts of Great Britain it rose stillhigher. At 
London on the 28th, between three and five 
o'clock in the afternoon it was 39° centigr. 
being 10° above the greatest heats of ordina- 
vy summers. Inthe north of Asia, on the 
the contrary, there was scarcely any sum- 
mer at all this year, the cold continuing un- 
‘il the 21st of June, the time at which the 
fine season in the northern parts of Siberia 
asually terminates. In the hyperborean re- 
gions of Europe, again, the heat was so in- 
‘ense that the coasts of Greenland, which 
nad been covered for ages with enormous 
inasses of ice, were completely liberated, 
and the sea was laid open as far as the moun- 
iains of Spitsbergen, and even as high as the 
34° of latitude. Enormous masses of ice 
-lescended into the Atlantic sea as far as the 
40° of latitude without melting. 

The months of June, July, August and 
September were of a stifling heat, especially 
ai Rome, at Naples, and at Trieste, where it 
was impossible to go abroad till evening. 
fhe warmest day at Perpignan was the 4th 
at July ; at Marseilles, the 17th of August, 
when the thermometer, exposed tothe sun, 
remained stationary at 44°. At Cayenne, 
yvinter, Which is the rainy season in that 
-ountry, was unknown ; it ordinarily lasts 
4% months complete, bat last year there 
were Only sixty-two days of rain, and that 
light and intermittent. 

Untimely Colds. 

Arter Jong intervals of heat, of abundant 
rains, aud wasting storms, we were visited 
mn the 23d of August with squalls of cold 
rain, and weather traly autumnal. The at- 
nosphere was wholly changed. The equi- 
aoctial winds raged with violence ; at Paris 
“hey tore up the stoutest trees by the roots. 
wn the 23d of September, the weather was 
‘aild, and of a temperature rather more ele- 
ated than suited the period of the year; but 
aext day a strong wind arose from the north- 
east, Which dried up the earth, and gave all 
he chill ot winter to the atmosphere. On 
‘he leth of October, the Parisians feit as if 
‘ithe middle of January. The like unsea- 
-onable cold was felt in the south. 
vie climate of Africa’to that of Lapland 
common transition. After more than 
“ea months without rain. and a heat the 
just ardent, they were obliged, on the 15th 
x October, to have recourse to fires, the 
cmperature having become on a sudden icy 

The damage occasioned by this unseason- 
ale cold, in the two nights of the 22d and 
-4th of August, to the standing crops of all 
Jeseriptions, was very great in the northern 

rovinees of Sweden, particularly Helsing- 
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land and the envirens of Gefle, and in Fran- 
conia and Wirtemberg. At the beginning 
of October there fell a great quantity ot 
snow in Scotland, principally in the coun- 
ties of Ross and Aberdeen, where it lay two 
feet deep. Onthe 4th of the same month 
there was snow on the fertile plains of Bay - 
reuth to the depth of three inches; on the 
9th it covered the mountains of Urach, Vos- 
ges, and Brisgau; on the 12th the elevated 
plain of Woivre, in the department of the 
Meuse ; and on the 16th the mountains ot 
Lozere and the environs of Mende. It was 
concluded from these premature appearan- 
ces, that we should have a rigorous winter ; 
and in ——— of the predictions to this pur- 
pose, as infallible as those of Mathieu-Laens - 
berg, we had the old theory of nineteen 
years, and even that of an hundred-and-one 
years brought forward. In the first catego- 
ry the winter of 1817 corresponded to that 
so long and severe of 1793; in the second 
to those of 1716, of 1615, and of 1514. But 
the temperature changed anew in the first 
days of November, and continued so till 
December. On the 2d, 3d, and 4th of No- 
vember we had at Paris thick mists, which 
gave place to a succession of very fine days, 
so much so that on the 22d the country of 
Niort and the borders of the two Sevres pre- 
sented all the verdure of spring time. 
Terrestrial Phenomena. 

On the 27th of June, at two o'clock, P. M. 
some women of the commune of Vauvert 
(Gard) having washed a number of pieces 
of cotton muslin, and others of linen, 
spread them on a meadow newly cut to dry. 
Shortly after there was a great deal of very 
vivid lightning, which played particularly 
about the meadow where the clothes were 
lying; and on examining them it wa- 
found that all the pieces of cotton had be. 
come tinged with a yellow colour similar te 
that of nankeen, while those of linen had 
ost none of their whiteness. ‘The yellow 
tinged stuffs were washed repeatedly with 
soap, but to no purpose; it was found im- 
possible to take the colour out of them, o: 
even to free them from the sulphurous odour 
which they had acquired. 

About the same period numerous swarm: 
of those beautiful insects which are vul 
garly named Demoiselles or Libellules aqua- 
tiques (but of a sort apparently new ani 
very large) were observed in several part- 
of East Holland, particularly in the envi- 
rons of the town of Sneeck, subsequently 
at Hamburg, and lastly at Stockholm, and 
several other parts of the north of Sweder, 
Where they disappeared. They came from 
the south-west. They formed so dense a 
body that they resembled the thick cloud« 
which precede a fall of snow. When they 
wanted nourishment, they descended all at 
once upon some field, sojourned there for 
some hours, and afterwards resumed their 
course. At night the air was quite crowded 
with these insects. 

On the 2d of July, the mountain of Hans- 
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ruck, in Upper Austria, disappeared and 
gave place to alake. This mountain was of 
great elevation, and gave its name to the 
country around. During the preceding 
month there had been various phenomena, 
which augured some ruinous event :-~sub- 
terraneous noises—slight explosions on the 
exterior, &c. they had disquieted the peo- 
ple of the country greatly, and seemed as 
if designed to forewarn them of their dan- 
er. 

. On the 24th of the same month, the very 
opposite of this phenomenon occurred in 
Italy. An astonishing noise was heard in 
the territory of Ferentino ; after which the 
waters of the lake of Porciano suddenly dis- 
appeared, and left their ancient bed quite 
dry. Eastward of the lake, at the foot of a 
neighbouring mountain, they discovered an 
enormous chasm, produced by some violent 
commotion, down which the waters had 
precipitated themselves into certain subter- 
ranean caverns Which now serve as their 
receptacle——The Romans prevented acci- 
dents of this sort by their famous canals of 
outlet, as we see in the lake of Albano; but 
the modern inhabitants of the volcanic 
og of Rome have not the same fore- 
sight. 

* the month of August, another dis- 
placement, owing without doubt to the sub- 
terraneous conflagration of a bed of coal 
or sulphurous matters, happened near Salz- 
bourg in Bavaria, on the borders of the Salza. 
A space of ground, of the extent of about 
fifteen acres, sunk duwn, and, from the 
chasm left, flames continued to issue for 
four days afterwards, exhaling a strong sul- 
phurous odour. 

On the 12th of May preceding, the baili- 
wick of Rattenberg presented a spectacle 
still more frightful. A whole mountain 
tumbled down, and transformed into a de- 
serta very fertile and well-peopled valley. 
The cause to which this has been attributed 
was the enormous quantity of snow which 
fellin the Tyrol, in February, March, and 
April, and which a sudden change of tem- 
perature and abundant hot rains had preci- 
pitately melted. 

On the 5th of July, at one o'clock inthe 
morning, the waters of the sea suddenly 
withdrew from the port of Marseilles, and 
left itfor some moments quite dry; but soon 
after returned, and spread as far even as the 
city. The same phenomenon was observed 
with still more remarkable characters on 
the 27th of June, 1812, and occurred also in 

1775, at the time of the famous earthquake 
of Lisbon. 

The atmospheric whirlpools, which are 
attributed to a displacement of heated air, 
and by the action of which it is easy to ex- 
plain the pretended showers of sand, in- 
sects, &c. have presented two singular 
enough phenomena in the state of New- 
York and in the kingdom of Naples. The 
first was distinguished by some extraordinary 
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circumstances:—it rnised a yeung man toa 
great height, afterwards pitched him on a 
tree, from which it again snatched him and 
conveyed him to the foot of a mountain at 
some distance. The second happened on 
the 10th of August. Some aaerwaien 
at work beside a fountain, out ef the city of 
St. Angelo, saw in a serene sky a whirlpoo! 
udvancing upon them : seized with fear they 
fled in great haste ; immediately afterwards 
the whirlpool dashed upon the fouttatis, ab- 
sorbed ali the water out of it, and carried 
off the linen spread out on the neighbour- 
ing meadows to a distance of more than a 
mile, whence it returned in about an hourto 
the environs of the fountain, where if ceased, 
and redeposited all that it had carried off. 
The linen was found torn and fall of holes, 
as if it had been perforated by gunshot. 
Celestial Phenomena. 

In the period of time under our survey 
the spots of the sun were suc¢essively dis- 
sipated and renewed. The grand spot, which 
covered nearly all the disc of that orb on 
the 23d of July, disappeared on the 4th of 
August. A great number of small spots were 
afterwards formed, which gradually united 
and concentrated into one :—subsequently 
in the month of September a division again 
took place into several groups, which be- 
tween the 23d and 27th of October totally 
disappeared, before having touched the west. 
limb of thesun. On the 5th and Gth of No- 
vember, a large spot was observed on the 
southern part of this orb: it is now divided 
into groups more or less numerous, some 
isolated, others more approximated. 

On the 7th of August, Professor Stark, as- 
tronomer at Augsburg, observed a luminous 
band in the direction of the head of Serpen- 
tartus in the constellation Hercules. (For 
this, see account already given in Phil. Mae 
for August, 1817.) 

On the 8th of September, at eight o'clock 
at night, there was seen in the vicinity of 
Richmond, in England, a globe of fire pro. 
ceeding in a direction from south to west. 
It appeared of considerable size, and emit- 
ted hom its top long streams of fire. Its 
progress was slow; but all of a sudden ic 
glanced up into the heavens, and disappear. 
ed among the clouds. A similar phenome. 
non was observed on the 19th of Noven:- 
ber, at three o’clock in the morning, at Ro- 
chelle. 

On the Oth of Septembera beautiful azz. 
vora borealis was observed at Glasgow. (For 
which, also, see account in Phil. Mag. for 
January, 1818, by M. Chev. Dupin.) 

Barometrical Observations. 

The barometer on the 26th of January 
and Ist of April attained the extraordinary 
height of 73 centimetres (27 inches); and 
on the Ist of November, at 52 minufes past 
eleven at night, it exceeded that by one de- 
gree and 6-10ths of a line, which is 2 mille- 
metre more than the height to which the 
mercury rvs on the 234 of February 1815. 
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ANECDOTE OF PRESLAL RING OF THE 
NELIMERLANDS. 
Lubeck, March 10, 1818S. 

itis abont 20 years ago that Mr. Neele,a 
respectable citizen of this place, worked in 
« baking-lLouse at Chep-tow in the prinel- 
pulity of Wales. He had ved there three 
years, Without seeing one of his German 
rountrymen, When one afternoon the land- 
Jord of the King George sent to tell him that 
a German, justarrived, wished to speak to 
him. He hurricdto the public-house, and 
found a man plainly dressed, who aceo-ted 
him in the German language. Mr. Neele 
asked him,-as is the general custom, to drink 
a potest beer with him, which he accepted, 
ard this was followed by a second; he then 
savited him to take a walk about the beanti- 
int place. On their return, our countrymen 
went into another public-house and drank 
sume glasses of rum, after whiely the stran- 
cer recollected that it was time te think of 
his departure. ‘Fhey had nearly reached the 
house, wher he suddenly stopped. and asked 
Vir. Neele what he supposed him really te 
be > atthe same time opening his gray great 
eoat, and showing a large and briltiant star 
upon his breast. Mr. Neele, who had till 
then taken him to be a merchant, answered 
with surprise, that he must be some gree 
person, and hoped that he had not offended 
Rim: but he could not tell his rank. Upon 
this the stranger declared himself to be the 
prince of Orange, who had fled to England 
thom the invasion of the French. He then 
wrote Mr. Neele’s name in his poeket-look, 
thanked him for his kind reception, and at- 
ter they had bid each other farewell, he left 
him, to prepare for his departure. Shortly 
alterwards, as Mr. Neele had some business 
out of doors, a coach passed him: the gen- 
tleman in it steps it, and beckons him to 
come, when he again heartily takes his 
hand; it was again the friendly prince, whom 
bir. Neele never saw after. 

Last winter, as Mr. Neeie, who has long 
since returned to his native country, and is 
settled at Lubeck, was sitting in conversa- 
tion with an acquaivtance, Whe: had tray e!- 
fed a greag deal, the fatter boasted of having 
seen the present king of the Netherlands : 
You do not know him so well as Edo,” re- 
plied Mr. Neele, “for tonce cvank a pot of 
beer With him.” As the other would not be- 
lieve it, Mr. N. resolved to write to the me- 
varch. He wished him joy on the bappy 
change of his fortunes, and on his aecessiun 
to the throne ; asking whether he still re- 
membered him, and mentioned tu him his 
present circumstances. Soon after this, he 
received the following answer :— 

* Brussels, May 17, 1817. 

«On reading your letter, his majesty still 
remembers with pleasure the acquaintance 
you formed with him at Chepstow, 20 years 
ago. His majesty hopes that you may always 
be happy in your present circumstances, and 

fae the commissivn, as a token of 


remembrance, aud as a proof that he appre- 
ciates your frankness, to send you two cop 

per-plates, representing her majesty the 
queen, and H. R. H. the prince of Orange. 
We have no good likeness of the king at 
present. These two copper-plates are de- 
posited in the hands of baron Von Lynden, 
civil governor of Arnheim, who will deliver 
them according to your orders. 

“fam glad of this opportunity to offer 
my friendship fo a man, Whom the king, my 
master, so highty esteems. 

The Seeretary of State, MaKry. 
Lou. Lit. Gar. 


— 

A RIEMARWADE DISCOVERY OF A MURDER. 

The murderer of Mr. Martin, receiver ct 
taxes at Bilgny, says a letter from Bar-sur- 
Aube, was discovered a few days ago in the 
most singular manner, and arrested. Lhe 
crime was committed, onthe Sth February, 
on the high road, at one o’clock in the after- 
noon. The shot entered Mr. Martin’s hear‘, 
and he fell down dead. He was returning 
trem collecting, and had only 130 franes 
about him, of which he was robbed, as we}! 
as of his waich,andaring. The charge oi 
the gun was rammed down with a written 
paper. This had been carefully taken up, 
and carried away with the body. The wri 
ting was stilllegible. On this piece of paper 
there were expressions which are used in 
glass manuluctories, and a date of near 15 


years back. Upon this single indication, the 


judge went to the owner of the glass manu- 


factory at Bilgny, exemined his books, and 
succeeded in finding an article relative to 
the delivery of some glass, of which the 
paper in question was the bill of pareels. The 
suspicion immediately fell on the son-in-law 


ot this individual: the latter had been out oi 


the country for ten years. Order was giver: 
tu arrest the person suspected. When the 
officers came to him, he was on his knees. 
prayiig. In his fright he confessed the deed 
on the spot, and even showed where the 
watch and ring were, which were indeec 
found wider the thateh of his house. 


THD ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

At this stage of the inquiry in which wi 
have indulged ourselves respecting the Ex- 
peditions to the Pole, and the view we have 
taken of the most receut information rela- 
tive to the circumpolar seas, it may be in 
structive, and. we are sure will be amusing, 
to throw a glanze back upon the old naviga- 
tors who adventured into these regions o' 
eternal trost. For this purpose we shali 
chietly avail ourselves of the curious system: 
ot geography by Herman Moll, published 
about a hundred and twenty years ago, witl: 
‘ maps of every country, fairly engraven on 
copper, according to the latest discoverie: 
and corrections.’ 

“If may not be improper,” says Mr. Moll, 
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“to give a brief accouiit of the several na- 
Vigations and discoveries made towards the 
NE. and NW. viz. Vova Zembla, NE. Green- 
land or Spitsberg, NW. and Greenland, com- 
inonly called Groenland and Engroentand. 
The first discovery of these countries is ow- 
ing to an eecident; for in 1880, Nicholas 
and Anthony Zani, two brothers, and rich 
vitizens of Venice, having set sail trom the 
Streight of Gibraiterfor Fianders and Eng- 
tand, were accidentaily driven north ‘ards 
by violent storms, even asiar as Friesland, 
iceland, and Groenland. ut in 7497, Jobn 
Cabot, and Sebastian, his sen, of the same 
nation, received a commission fram our 
king Henry VIL. to undertake the like voy- 
age, Who made a draught and des scription of 
some northwest parts of America, and 
brought along with them four of the na- 
tives.” 

Hence sprung the project of discovering 
Noriheast passage “ into the Indies which 
the Duteh absurdly pretended to have made 
out in 88° N. Jat. “The first adventure was 
tnat in 15538, consisting of three vessels com- 
manded by sir Hugh Willoughby, of whose 

voyage we have no memoirs, 

& Except certain sbort and inperfect notes 
which were taken off from his Tabie after 
his death ; wherein it is expressed, that the 
fleet under his command parted from Sey- 
nam, Which lies in 70 deg. North lat. on the 
2d day of August: that on the 14th they 
were above 160 leagues fromthe same place 
to the northeast, and continued sailing until 
Septemb. 14, when they came ashoar on a 
high, rocky, and desart country, from 
whence the cold and ice fore’d them to re- 
turn more Southerly, Which they did tll 
they reach'd a river in Lapland, call’d Ar- 
zina, where, by the continuance of fou 
weather, they were shut up in the harbour, 
and the next spring were all iound frozen to 
ceath in‘their ship.” 

A few years after this unfortunate atiempt, 

in 1556, captain Siephen Burroughs, “-ome- 
time comptroller of the navy to queen Eli- 
zabeth,” in a vovage of the same kind dis- 
covered Wavy gat s stratis, that run between 
the south part of Wore Zembla and the coun- 
try of the Samoieds highest latitude 
he reached is laid down 80° 11’, and it is 
probable he cruised on the coasts of Green- 
\sind, “since ic makes mention of the deso- 
late country, the blew ice, and great num- 
bers of vartous fowl thereabouts.” 

But the first name most celebrated “ for 
endeavouring to search out a northwest 
passage into China, was sir Martin Frobisii- 
er, who, in several voyages, made divers 
new discoveries of large bays, streights, 
islands, capes, Xc. and imposed on them dif- 
ferent names.” 

His vovages, however, seem to have heen 
principally among the islands about Hnd- 
son's straits and the coasts of Labrador, he- 
tween 60 and 65° N. lat., where he establish- 
ed a friendly intercourse with the natives, 
exchanged toys for salmon and cther fish, 


brought away some marcasites mistaken for 
gold ore, discovered a silver mine (probably 
hot more sterling.) and took possession of 
the south shore of the isle of Good For- 
tune, under the name of Meta-Incogniia. 

Arthur Pett and Charles Jackman, in 
f580, followed Stephen Burroughs’s track, 
passed Waygat Straits; gov among the ice to 
the eastward, and encountered such peril 
vend labeur that they separated, and Pett was 
never more heard of, 

Jn 1585-6-7, Mr. Jolin Davis sailed to the 
east coast of Greenland, giving his name te 
the straits between that coast and James 
Island. At Cape Desolution 

* He found many pieces of furr and wool 
like beaver, and exchanged some commodi- 
ties with the natives, who often repaired to 
him in their canoes, bringing stag-skins, 
white hares, small cod, muscles,” &c. 

He reached no higher ‘than 72° N.) The 
Duteh aboutthis began te be roused to 
a sense of the commercial advantages which 
might result from these nerthern expedi- 
tious, hitherto ged pursued by the 
English. About 157 , they first appeared 
at Kola, in Lapland, nt a rivalship of the 
Russia Company ensuing. they, in 1594, sent 
Barents on a voyage to discover the passage 
te the Indies. 

In 1596, the same Wim. Barents, accom- 
panied with two other Duteh pilots, viz. Ja- 
cob Heemskirk and John Cornelius Ryp. 
first discovered Bear. or Cherry Island, and 
passed from thence to-Greenland; but Ba- 
rents being separated trom them, sailed alon 
the coasts of Nova Zembla to the 76 deg. of 
N. lat., until at length his ship was driven 
ashore, and broken in piecesby the ice, so 
that all the mariners were compelled to 
Winter there, and endured the wuinost ex 
tremity of cold.’ 

Poor Barents died before they got back to 
hola. 

In i608, the enterprising Hudson was 
“ sent forth to diseover.the North Pole, and 
sailed.’ says our authority, “ even to 82 de- 
erecs of N. latitude ; but being satisfied there 
was no northeast passage, he was appointed 
to make the like trial inthe nortwest seas. 
Theretore, in 1610, he set sail again, and 
proceeded 100 leagues farther than any had 
done before - - - - - But the ice hindered 
him trom continuing his course farther, and 
the sedition of his men trom returning 
home.” 

Hence, however, Hudson's straits and 
bay, and cirenmjacent coasts, in these parts. 
In 1611, sir ‘Thomas Button prosecuted the 
discoveries in the same quarter; and in 
1612-5-05 

« James Hall and Wiiliam Da ffin procced- 
ed much tarther in the northwest parts, ana 
imposed names on divers piaces discovered 
by them.” 

Daring the first half of this century a 
number of expeditions were fitted out from 
Denmark, but did little towards extending 
the geographical knowledge of the Poder 
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seas. Our own investigation seem to have 
languished from Baffin’s trip in 1616, till 
that of captain Luke Fox, in 1630: 

‘He traced Frobisher, Hudson, Davis, 
Button, and Baffin, meeting with whales, 
much ice and towls,” &e. 

In 1631, near Port Nelson, he met captain 
James, whose very interesting narrative 
was published by the special command of 
Charles I. in 1633. Wood's Voyage, in 1676, 

roceeded no further than 76° N. lat., where 

e lost his ship on the coast of Nova Zem- 
bla, and returned home in the Prosperous 
Pink, which accompanied him. 

Such were the chief expeditions at the 
¢lose of the sixteenth and during the seven- 
teenth centuries; and when we consider 
the state of the appointments and the frail 
nature of the ships employed, we shall not 
only be surprised at the extent of their in- 
vestigations, but be led to entertain sanguine 
hopes‘of much further progress from such 
vessels as have now sailed on a similar mis- 
sion, with all the aids of science attached to 
them. 

Of Greenland (Groenland, Groeentandia, 
or Grainland) we are told that the eastern 
and western sides are encompassed with two 
vast oceans. 

‘“‘ This land is supposed to have been first 
discevered by a Norwegian gentleman, 
named Erie Roteop, or Red-head, who hav- 
ing committed a murder in Island (Iceland,) 
¥o save his life attempted to make his escape 
into another country, whereof he had only 
heard some obscure flying reports. This 
gentleman was so fortunate as to get safe to 
the harbour of Sandsbasin, lying between 
two mountainous promontories, one on an 
isle over against Greenland, which he call- 
ed Huidserken ov White-Shirt, by reason of 
its being covered with snow; the other en 
the continent bearing the name of Huarf 
Eric. He wintered in the island, and after- 
ward passing into the continent, imposed on 
it the name of GrocnJund or Greenland, from 
its fourishing verdeur. His son being sent 
to Olaus Trugger, king of Norway, to pro- 
cure a pardon, easily obtained it upon in- 
formation of the new discovery. ‘Thus, in 
process of time, a plantation was settled 
there, and two cities were built, viz. Garde 
and .d/be; the latter was honoured with a 
bishop’s see, and the residence of the Nor- 
wegian viceroy, the cathedral church being 
dedicated to St. “Intony. However, these 
new inhabitants having been long since de- 
stroyed, either by the netives, the rage of 
the epidemical disease called the black 
plague, or otherwise, very little intelligence 
concerning Groenland has come to us since 
the year 1349. Nevertheless, in 1389, (as 
they say,) the king of Denmark determining 
to re-establish his dominion in those parts, 
sent a fleet thither; which having suffered 
shipwreck, he was discouraged trom any 
farther enterprise, until of late that naviga- 
tion was somewhat renewed by Christian 
IV. who was wont to call this country his 
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Philosopher's Stone; in regard that it was 
sOMETIMES not lo be found when his ships 
took a voyage thither ; and because a certain 
Dane, in 1626, brought some sand from 
thence which was of the same colour and 
weight with gold.” 

The hardships endured by many of the 
early adventurers, and the miserable deaths 
of many others, would fill volumes in the re- 
cital. It may well, therefore, be considered 
fortunate for commerce and the interests of 
nations, that there is implanted in man’s na- 
ture a desire of novelty, which no present 
gratification can satisfy ; that, having visited 
one region of the earth, he is eager to ex- 
plore another; that having escaped one 
danger in his progress, he is no less resolute 
to encounter others, which may chance to 
obstruct him in the course of his pursuits. 
If the history of former hardships could 
have deterred men from engaging in new 
adventures, the voyage of discovery, which 
has just left the British shores, would not 
have been undertaken. The dreary regions 
that surround the Poles are so little accus- 
tomed to feel the kindly influences of the 
enlivening sun, and are so destitute of the 
ordinary productions of the earth in happier 
climates, that little less than one whole 

uarter of the globe is by its sterility ren- 
en uninhabitable by human beings, and 
but thinly occupied by a very inconsider- 
able number of the brute creation. 

The many and almost insuperable difficul- 
ties that must therefore be expected in tra- 
versing these forlorn deserts, where no re- 
lief is to be expected, but from the favoura- 
ble interposition of that Power, whose provi- 
dence extends to the remotest corners of 
the earth, is, upon reflection, enough to cool 
the ardour of the most enterprising minds. 

In our present statement we have passed 
over the claims made by the Icelanders in 
1001, under Biarn,* and of the Germans, in 
1484, under Martin Behens,t of Nuremberg, 
to this discovery, because they are unsup- 
ported by any later writer; and have con- 
fined ourselves to such attempts only as are 
well authenticated, and their results sufti- 
ciently known. 

From the whole it appears certain that 
though Spitzbergen was also called North- 
east Greenlaud, there was undoubtedly a 
colony once, settled on the east side of Old 
Greeuland, which was soinetimes approacha- 
ble and oftentimes blocked up within an icy 
barrier. Whether this land may be again 
visited, and what remains of its former con. 
dition, are problems which the enterprise of 
our bold sailors will probably solve within « 
few months, and in tne interim, we trust this 
brief retrospect at the long past exploits of 
their predecessors will not be read without 
adding to that strong feeling of interest 
which accompanies their adventure. 

Lon. Lii. Gaz. 


* Journal de la Belgique, Dec. 5, 1816. 
Torsseus and Angrim Jonas, two Icelandic 
writers of good repute, 
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JEU D’ESPRIT.’ 
To the Editor of the Quotidienne. 

Sin,—From a late article in your journal, 
j observe that Madame Krudener, and her 
principal secretary, M. Keller, announce 
that the world will soon be at an end, and 
that the day of judgment is rapidly approach- 
ing. Allow me likewise, en passant, to ex- 
press my satisfaction at finding that my sex 
now enjoy the privilege of saying and doing 
the most extraordinary things imaginable. 
‘This, together with my own inclination, 
has induced me to note down such signs as 
appear to me to presage the grand and awful 
catastrophe in question. 1 know not, I con- 
fess, whether the planets have deviated from 
their wonted path, whether the ices have di- 
tninished at the poles, whether corn now con- 
tains less nutritive substance than formerly, 
&c. &c.; but, Sir, [think I have discovered 
many other symptoms of the termination of 
world, which, having existed (according 
to philosophical suppositions) about fifteen 
thousand years, may certainly be resigned 
to its fate, and cannot in reason complain of 
being cut off in the flower of its age. 

Within my sphere of observation, I have 
remarked many things which cannot be na- 
tural, and which, I assure you, give rise to 
the most serious reflections. 

To begin then with what concerns myself, 
I must inform you that my husband is so 
changed, that I scarcely know him. Would 
you believe it, Sir? he absolutely refuses to 
buy me a new Cochemire, or to pay my 
milliner’s last bill, under pretence that he 
cannot afford it! He declares his determi- 
nation to be masterin his own house! ina 
word, Sir, his whole conduct towards me 
proves that he has not a vestige of common 
sense remaining. However, this is nothing, 
and even under such a state of things the 
world might possibly last some little time 
longer. But a poet of my acquaintance 
evinced a singular instance of modesty last 
week: he confessed to me, that tnere were 
perhaps a few instances of negligence to be 
found in his hemistichs; and that he was 
only the second poet in the world! 

But L have something yet more wonderful 
totell. The most liberal philosopher I know, 
who has saved the universe thirty times 
within the last thirty years, by means of his 
primordial truths and fundamental principles, 
this philosopher acknowledged the other 
day that the world was not yet saved, and 
that much remained to be done ere that ob- 
ject could be accomplished ; that several of 
his truths were in reality untrue, that one or 
two of his principles could not possibly be 


applied, and for that reason appeared some- 


what ridiculous. He moreover confessed 
that several intelligent gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance have not yet attained that degree 
of perfectibility which they wished to make 
us believe they had, and that among the per- 
fections of the age a few momentous errors 
had accidentally intruded themselves. 

To judge fiom these confessions, Sir, one 


could scarcely answer for the worid’s lasting 
three weeks longer. I may add, that whilst 
sitting before my looking-glass the other day. 
I observed several spots on my forehead, 
which has always been whiter than the finest 
satin, (you will be pleased to recollect that 
this perfectly coincides with the spots on the 
sun’s disk.) Besides, Sir. you cannot fail 
to have noticed, that almost every day ap- 
earns for the promenades at Longchamp 

as proved rainy, and worse than all, I have 
every reason tofear that no one so much as 
noticed my elegant carriage and superb har- 
ness, or the new hat which I wore orne- 
mented with a bouquet of polyanthus and 
lilac. When, in addition to all this, it is re- 
collected that America and Africa repel the 
lights of this age, and that Potier is going to 
the Porte Saint-Martin, the best thing we 
can do isto be speedy in obtaining passports 
for the chaos which must necessarily follow 
the end of the world, of which indeed Iam 
heartily tired whenever there is no perform- 
ance at the opera, ora new piece is repeated 
night after night at the theatres. 

CAROLtnE. 


We some time ago notified the invention 
of a self-moving carriage in Germany. This 
machine has been nameda Draisienne, and 
one of the Paris journals of last week con- 
tains the following account of its exhibition 
in that capital :-— 

“An immense concourse of spectators 
assembled yesterday at noon, at Luxem- 
burg, to witness the experiments with Drai- 
siennes (a species of carriage moved by ma- 
chinery without horses.) The onaeed: wus 
so great that the experiments were but im- 
perfectly made. The machine, however, 
went quicker than a man running at speed, 
and the conductors did not appear fatigued. 
About three, a lady appeared ina Draistenne, 
conducted bythe chasseur of the Baron de 
Drais, who made with it several turns in the 
alleys, in the midst of the crowd. The ma- 
chine, although charged with a doubie 
weight, had the same rapidity, and the ef- 
forts of the conductor did not seem to be 
increased. The machine ascended with: fa- 
cility the hillocks which are placed in some 
parts of the garden. The Draisiennes ap- 
pear to be convenient for the country, and 
for short journeys on good roads.” 

Lon. Lit. Gaz. 
TOUR OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF BAVARMA. 


The eyes of all the lovers of antiquity and 
the fine arts are, with reason, turned upon the 
remarkable journey which his royal highness 
the crown prince of Bavaria has undertaken 
to the classic ground of Greece. ‘This au- 
gust patron aud enlightened judge of the 
arts, having first visited all the most remark- 
able places in Sicily, and its noblest ruins 
of antiquity returned to Rome, where he has 
dedicated some time to profound study, pre- 
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paratory fo hi intended tour. Tt is his royal 
hiehness s intention to depart from Rome to 
(reece inthe beginning of the present month 
a April. ‘The prince has sent for M. Klenze, 

rehiteette the court of Bavarta, to acecom- 
pany him im this tour. He goes first — 
the Peleponnesus, and all lonia, to Athens 
perhaps to Asia Minor, and probably by w ay 
ef Censtairtinople back to Bavaria. 


—— 
ANECDOTN. 

‘the following ancedete of Professor Jahn, 
Berlin, whose system for making youth 
perfect in gymnas tic exercises. has given rise 
fo endless disputes in Germany, is highly 
characteristic. Whenthe Vrench were ti 
Berlin, Jahn went with his scholars to exer- 
cise on the heath ont of the city. Cn his 
return, he took it into his head, to ask a boy 
who loitered unéer the Brandenberg gate, 


“What used to stand upon this gate 7 + The 
Vietory.” “ What is become of her :” “the 
Crench have carried her to France!" “What 
do vou think of it?” “ Nothing atell.” Upen 


vate Jahn cave him a hearty box on the ear, 
with the serious She was 
‘Here, and may be fetched back again, if 
every one help!” The school never forget 
t, though the citizens of Lerlin thought the 
Prote: ssor mad, because he required that a 
boy should think something at seeing the 
sate without the vietorv, white thousands 


iy ed through it every day without think- 
us eny thing 


TIQUITIES. 
the Sth et February, a mile and a 
vin Chiusi, in Tuscany, couniryanan dig- 
inthe field, found a sepuichral cham- 
eer very coud preservation. of a 
veefanguter form, ois or seven fathoms teng 
ive broad. entrance is hy two 
jalding doors, which meve easily on their 
tinges, Inthe imside were feund eight fu- 
invers cood condition they are 
edorned with heads and foitace. On 
the ave engraved several Etruscan in- 
riphens, six of whrich are very legible. 
i ive of these urns are of different sizes, and 
than the others: im allot them were 
ashes and pieces of bere bones, The 
whole sepulehre ts now carefuliy guarded, 
aud aul proper measures are taken to pre- 
rye a monument of antiqnity 
which ts so interesting and perhaps unique 
its ‘Ai ind 
had oreasion 
notice ane in a Roman 
near the o tRoman road which oc- 
cursimmediately after passing Lord's Bride, 
the jeit the road leading to Wim- 
alias Some remains, then discovered, have 
heen deposited ia the University Library. 
On Wednesday last, as some labourers were 
ligging gravel near the same fumaulus, at the 
ame distance from the Romanroad, thev dis- 


svepod, fourteen inches below the surface 


Cubinet of 


JULY, 


of the soil, a stone slab covering the mouth 
of a large amphora. Upon raising the stone, 
there were found within the amphora, which 
was full of water, a black vase of terra-cot- 
ia, of very elegant form, half filled with hu- 
man bones; also two small vesseis of red ter- 
ra-col'a, with handles. ‘This discovery of the 
aimphora having been actually used by the 
Romans instead of a sepulchre, remarkably 
Hlustrates its meaning, as a symbol upon the 
gems and medals of the ancients ; among 
the Greeks especialiy, the figure of an am- 
phora was used as a type of fiades ; whence 
ii heeame also one et the syinbols of the 
iviforines. 


AX TECDOTE OF FOUCHY. 

The well known poet Raynouard once 
read his tragedy of Chartes 1. toa large com- 
pany. in which Fouche was present. Ali 
eves were fixed on him, yet his features re- 
mained unchanged. The reading began; 
stiilhe remained unmoved, though at many 
ailusions the scrutinizing eyes of the hear- 
ers were turned upon him. When at Jast 
the cee of Charles I. defending his mas- 
“ter, € exclaims, Le zugement dun Rot nest 
gquun assassiat,” the company were going 
to express their approbation aloud, but they 
were prevented by the presence of the min- 
ister. This did not escape him, and seemed 
to embarrass him for a moment. When 
the reading was finished, every one weut 
away except Fouche. After some general 
emarks upon the plan and the characters of 
the piece, he added, “in respect to* that 
verse, utterly despise it.’ Raynaurd did 
not answer, but Fouche walked up and down 
with long strides, and said, aftera pause, 
the political part of your tragedy is very 
weak, you stand upon the tower of Notre 
Dame instead of penetrating into the inte- 
rier. In polities every thing has a different 
of view. Cirenmstances—you do nof 
know the effect of cireumstaces.”-—Ray- 
nouard interrupted him by repeating the 
“Je jusement Rot west quur 


verse: 
and Touche left the reom. 
A NEW KIND OF GAS. 


Mr. George Liebig, in Darinstdad{, an- 
nounees, that he has made a discovery re- 
-pecting gas light, from which he promises 
himselt various advantages. His gas yields 
ticht and warmth, andthe material of whieh 
itis made, is of more value when it comes 
out ofthe retort where it is burntthan when 
it is pnt in. “ We wiil leave,’ says he, 
* coals and charcoal to the mannfactories ; 
cas is derived from a finer material, 


mv 
whieh we have in abundance in our coun- 
trv.” 


Some one said to Dutresny, “ Porerty as 
crime, ts a great dec! worse,” 


ne 
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Art. 16. REPORT OF DISEASES. 


Report of Diseases trevted at the Public Dis- 
pensary, New-York, during the month of 
May, 13818. 

ACUTE DISEASES. 
VEBRIS Intermittens, (Intermittent Fever.) 
3; Febris Remittens, (Remitient Fever-) 

4; ‘Typhus Mitior, #2; Synocha, 3; Febris 

{nfantum Remittens, (Infantile Renittent Fe- 

ver.) 6; Phlegmone, 3; Ophthalmia, 9 ; 

Cynanche ‘Tonsitlaris, (Inflammation of the 

Yonsils) 2; Bronchitis, 1; Catarrhus, 2 ; 

Pneumonia (Inflammation of the Chest.) 285 

Pneumonia Typhodes, 5; Pertussis, (Hoop- 

ing Caugh,) 4; Hemoptysis, (Spitting of 

Blood,) 1; Angina Pectoris, 1; Cholera 

Morbus, 2; Hydrocephalus, (Dropsy of the 

Head, 1; Varicella, (Chicken Pox.) i; Vac- 

einia, (Aine Pocl:.) 152. 

CHRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 
Asthenia, (Debility.) 2; Vertigo, 6; Ce- 
phalalgia, 5; Dyspepsia. (idigestion.) 6; Ob- 
stipatio, 3; Colica, (Colic,) 1, Epilepsia, 

(Epilepsy, 1; Mania, (Madness) 1; Oplithal- 

mia Chrowiea, 2; Catarrbus, 3; Bronchitis 

Chronica, 4; Phthisis Pulmonalis, (Pulmo- 

nary Consumption.) 5; Asthma et Dyspnea, 

©; Rheumatismus Chronicus, !2; Pleuro- 

dyne, 2; Luinbago, 3; Amenorrhea, 5; 

Dysmenorrhea, 1; Sappressio Urine, 1; 

Diarrhea, 4; Anasarea, Hydrothorax, 

(Dropsy of the Chest.) 1; Serophula, (King’s 

Fvi,) 1; Vermes, (Worais,) 35 Syphilis, 4 ; 

Urethritis Virulenta, 3 ; Contusio, ( Bruise.) 

G; Stremma, (Sprain,) 2; Fractnra, 1; Vul- 

nus, (Wound.) 5; Abscessus, (dhscess,) 3; 

Uleus, (Ulcer,) 4, Psoriasis, 2; Pityriasis, 

1; Erysipelas, 1. Seabies et Prurigo, 8; 

Porrigo 3; Herpes, 2; Eraptiones Vari, 3. 
This month has presented almost every 

variety of atmospheric change of which the 

season is susceptible. Frost occurred on 
several nights; and a cold unseasonable 
temperature, very unfavourable to vegeta- 
tion, prevailed until the 20th, atter which 
the weather was generally miid and agreea- 
ble. There has been very little thunder, 
but more or less rain fell on the 2nd, 3r¢, 
4th, 6th, Sth, 9th, 18th, 15th, loth, Isth, 
19th, 27th and 380th; the whole quantity 
may be estimated at more than 7 inches on 
a level. The prevailing winds have been 
from the east, south-east and south. Thermo- 
metrical range estimated between sunrise 
and sunset, has been from 41 to 81°. The 
lowest temperature in any morning was 
41°, highest 68°; lowest temperature in 
any afternoon 44°, highest 81°; lowest 
temperature at sunset of any day 42°, high- 
est 74°. Greatest diurnal variation 22.°— 

Barometrical range from 29.06 to 30.20 

inches. 
Notwithstanding the cheerless and unsea- 

sonable weather of the greater part of this 
interval, tie health of the city has rather 
unproved. The general quantum of dis- 
ease appears to have been less than in the 


preceding month, and the Weekly Bills a 
ford evidence that the mortality has cou- 
siderably diminished. Inflammatory aifec- 
tions of the respiratory organs, consequen?! 
on sudden changes ei the weather, thoug’s 
frequent, considermg the time of the year, 
ave not, in general, been of a severe nature 
Typhus still continues to be the most com- 
mon form of fever, particularly in those 
parts of the city, where poverty, wretched: 
ness, and filth preserve the fomes of conta- 
gion. As this disease was generally gradual 
or insidious in its attaek, so its progress was 
seldom rapid. In some instances, its attack 
was slight, or so disguised, that the diseas« 
has hardly becn distinguished, till tts charac 
ter has been manifested by some more pro- 
minent symptoms. Its characteristic marks 
were general languor, or torper of the nei 
vous system, dejection of spirits, muscular 
debility, tebrile heat and dryness of skin, 
pain in the head and restlessness, or stupor, 
and more or less contusion of ideas. In most 
instances, it was accompanied with difficul- 
ty of breathing er oppression at the chest ; 
and at times was attended by pain in the 
sides and cough, which induced ‘some to 
have receurse to Venesection, of whic! 
there was soon cause to repent, as a copions 
evacuation of blood, seldom failed ultiinate- 
tv to destroy the patient. Cleansing the 
prime, vic with gentle evacuants, Opening 
the skin by the uve of antimonials, or other 
appropriate remedies, blisters to the che: 
where the local affection seemed to require 
their application, and the judicious adminis- 
traiion of tonics and cordial medivines as 
soon as the excessive action was sufficiently 
diminished to justify their 


peared to be the most suecessful plan of 


treatment. When there was much tenden- 
cy to putrescency, recourse was had to the 
Avistilochia serpentaria and mineral acids 
‘The early exhibition of tonics and stimn- 
lants, rarely failed to aggravate the disease, 
by inereasing the excitement aud psoducing 
stricture of the chest. 

in some typhoid cases, the pneumonic 
symptoms were so exquisitely marked, as tu 
constitute the genuine typhode:. 
A number ot cases of this sort have occurre¢ 
in the medical practice of iny friend and 
colleague, Dr. Townsend, who has obliging. 
ly furnished me with the following resnit o; 
his observations: “ the symptoms of Pneu 
monia typhodes, aceording to the observa 
tions I have made upon the disease the pre 
sent season, diter materially. 

‘jst. The disease wes sometimes evi- 
dently complicated from the very com- 
mencement of the attack; both the loce! 
and general atfection existing in equal inten- 
sity. This is the legitimate form, and the 
symptoms are then painful (not necessarily 
dificult or laborious) respiration, with dry 
and painful cough. ; full, frequent apd weer 
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pulse ; tongue covered with brown parched 
svales, the skin dry and possessing a pecu- 
liarly biting heat, (the calor mordax ;) anxiec- 
ty, restlessness, and delirium. The invasion 
ot this disease, is known by symptoms ana- 
logous to those which announce fever in 
general, such as pain in the back, head, 
limbs, yawning, nausea, &c. 

«2d. In other cases one of the two af- 
iections which constituted the disease, ac- 
quired the ascendant, and maintained a 
‘complete mastery from the invasion to the 
termination, though even in these cases, the 
affections became more equipoised after the 
space of eight or ten days. 

“Ifthe lungs more particularly were the 
seat of the disease, there was always more 
or less of the inflammatory diathesis, dis- 
coverable by a frequent and somewhat 
«horded pulse, tongue covered with a white 
cafterwards dark) fur, and great pain in the 
chest, particularly on inspiration. 

“Ifthe typhoid tendency preponderated, 
the symptoms were in time modified by the 
ruling affection, such as great prostration of 
strength, and strong disposition to putres- 
ceney, evidenced by « frequent soft pulse, 
foul black tongue and lips, fetid breath and 
excretions generally, greater apathy of all 
the senses, particularly of the hearing, &c. 

“In every case, however, the following 
were the pathognomomic or essential symp- 
toms, painful respiration, with dry and pain- 

Jul cough, full frequent pulse, biting heat and 
dryness of the skin, anxiely and restlessness. 

‘* Inthe true and legitimate form of this dis- 
ease, that is, where it is diflicult to discern 
rhe predominancy of either affection, and 
where the system sustains a sort of equili- 
brium of morbid action, | have found the 
‘ollowing the most successful treatment :— 
When called early, 1 commenced by the ad- 
utinistration of a common emetic, succred- 
ed when necessary, by the usual cathartic of 
Valomel and Pulvis purgans. The cure of the 
disease was then prosecuted by the internal 
use of the Aristilochia serpentaria and Poly- 
gala senega in strong infusion, a table- 
spoonful every two hours ; and where there 
existed considerable obstruetion inthe chest, 
it was alternated with the antimonial solu- 
tion. Externally, large and repeated blis- 
‘ers to the chest, early in the disease, with 
‘tequent ablutions of tepid vinegar and 

water. 

‘* Where there was great tendency to 
pittreseency, the wine whey also, and the 
waineral acids, with occasional potions of 
veast and cold water, were employed with 
advantage ; and where the inflammatory 
symptoms on the other hand, ran high, re- 
course was had to the diaphoretic and ape- 
rient combinations of calomeland antimony, 
with great benefit, and in some very few in- 
stances, sparing venesection was found use- 
ful in the earliest stage of the disease.” 

The Remittent fever of infants was occa- 
sioually observed. 

Pertussis has been common among chil- 
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dren; bul ia general it was of so mild a 
form that medical aid was seldom solicited. 
In some cases, however, it has been of a 
more serious nature, and has even proved 
fatal. 

A case of hydrothorax, connecte dwith 
anasarca of the lower extremities, and oc- 


curing in a man of rather plethoric habit of 


body, was cured by repeated venesections, 
occasional purgatives, the free use of super- 
tartrite of potash, and a light cooling diet ; 
followed up by a weak infusion of Columbe 
and Virginia snake root, as soon as the 
excitement was sufficiently reduced. 

An infusion of Secale cornuium, or Ergot 
of the French, was given with success in 
two cases of amenorrhaa. It was used in 
the proportion of one drachm to six ounces 
of water, a table-spoonful three or four 
times a day. In one of the cases, it con- 
stantly occasioned considerable nausea, 
with some pain in the hypogastric region. 
The results of some trials which the Reporter 
is making with this substance as an emena- 
gogue, will shortly be made public. 


The New-York Bills of Mortality for the 
month of May, report 218 deaths; trom 

Abscess, 1; Apoplexy, 3; Asthma, 1; 
Burned, 2; Cancer, 3; Casualty, 3; Ca- 
tarrh, 1; Child-bed, 1 ; Cholera Morbus, 1; 
Consumption, 37; Convulsions, 1; Diar- 
rhea, 1; Dropsy,8; Dropsy in the Head, 
7; Dropsy in the Chest, 7; Drowned, 11 ; 
Epilepsy, 1; Erysipelas, 1; Fever, Puer- 
peral, 1; Fever, Remittent, 2; Fever, Ty- 
phous, 28; Hxmoptysis, 1; Hemorrhage, 
1; Hives, 1; Hooping Cough, 4; Infanti- 
cide, 1; Inflammation of the Chest, 18; 
Inflammation of the Stomach, 1; Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, | Inflammation ot 
the Liver, 1; Inflammation of the Bladder, | , 
intemperance, 1; Jaundice, 1 ; Marasmus, 
3; Nervous Disease, 1; Old Age, 4; Pneu- 
monia Typhodes, 1; Rheumatism, 1; Sero 
phula, 2; Small Pox, 1; Spasms, 1; Still- 
born, 15; Stranguary, 1; Suicide, 1; Sy- 
philis, 4; Tabes Mesenterica, 4; Unknown. 
3; Worms, 3.—Total 218. 

Of this number there died 40 of and un 
der the age of 1 year; 9 between i and 2 
years; 15 between 2 and 5; 8 between 5 
and 10; 12 between 10 and 20; 33 between 
20 and 30; 28 between 30 and 40; 32 be- 
tween 40 and 50; 22 between 50 and 60, 
10 between 60 and 70; 7 between 70 and 
8U; 2 between 80 and 90. 

JACOB DYCKMAN, M.D. 

New-York, May 31st, 1818. 


ERRATA. 

Page 162, co!. 1, line 12 from top, in a few 
— for array, read, cull his, and line 14, for 
call up, read, array,—the transposition and error 
occurred in correcting the press. 

Page 200, col. 1, line 10, from bottom, read. 
his opinion of the conduct of, &c. 

Page 214, col. 2, read, occasioned a reaction 
of the vessel, which oppressed the machinery and 
caused a vibration, &e. The sentence is mnuti- 
lated in a very few copies, 
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